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' PREFACE. 






Tms Preface to the Fourth Edition of my Graminar will 
GODtaia bill a part of that prefixed to the Second Edition, viz, 
that which relates to the plan and object of this Graimnar. 

*^My opUoB on tongaagca ib this. 

**A language is the form that ideas awmme aa soon as they 
can be expressed by words. 

*'Our ideas become so identified with our mother tongue; 
that we 80(Hi lose the meanaof exporessing them difibrently than 
by the words we are accustomed to use ; which maikes euor 
mother tongue the medium through which our ideas are 
traasmitted; 

" This explains why the English language, spoken by tiie 
Preach, is most generally French trandated into Ei^lish \ 
why a foreigner does not ask how sueh a want, such a desire 
may be expressed, but how such a phrase may be rendered 
into the language he wishes to learn. y 

'* This point being once established, ^V^ing remains to be 
done by the teacher of languages, but to help the student to 
translate his own language into another. Such is the task 
which I have imposed on myself. 

** But, to discharge this duty, by using the grammars that 
have ever come under my observation, was, I found, utterly 
impracticable. 

** In all the grammars I am acquainted with, I found the 
radical objections. 
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PREFACE. 



" They are generally translations of French grammars 
into English ; they do not present any regular system of com- 
parison between the English and French languages ; they 
give directions, either by rules or by signs, to translate the 
exercises contained in them, but never to translate the lan- 
guage itself; they very seldom answer one of the thousand 
difficulties which arise in the mind of the learner; and it 
seems, indeed, as if they never had been used by their authors 
themselves. 

"In order to proceed with my plan, it was necessary to 
answer all objections, to clear all difficulties ; this I have 
endeavouredto do. My grammar will, upon examination, be 
found to contain hundreds of new rules, upon very important 
difficulties which have never been treated of by former gram- 
marians ; and it is in consideration of this fact, indeed, that 
I cljaim for my work the title of a new Grammar." 

Many additions and improvements will be discovered in 
this fourth edition by those acquainted with the preceding 
ones. Should any person object to the length of some ex- 
planations, he ought to observe, that a grammar mua^ be a 
xe^rence book as well as a/slass book. 

But as what precedes may not be sufficient to show at once 
what advantage is to be derived from the use of this work, 
proper directions will follow, to which not only the teachera 
and the students are referred, but tflso the principals of insti« 
tutions, and any w^ are interested in the important subject 
of teaching. 



DIRECTIONS 

FOR THE USE OP THIS GRAMMAR 



It is not for experienced teachers that these Directions are intended. 
All those who have been engaged in that capacity for a number of years^ 
must of coarse possess the same advantages as myself; and I cannot 
kqr claim to any such pretension as that of communicating to them any 
of the aeenits of the difficult art of teaching. But among those of our 
oowmtrymen iHui devote themselves to this profession, there are many 
who haie at fint but Uttle idea of the difficulty they will encounter, in 
the attempt to make a French scholar of every student taken indis* 
cnminately from among the eommunity. To that clsiss of instructers 
Uw sxperience of ten years may be of some assistance, and to them it 
is pwrUealarly dedieoled. 

The prinoipai and first object that naturally presents itself to the 
mind of the teacher of a language, is the selection of a good method. 
But, in this age of discoveries and improvements, so many systems 
liave been sneesssively laid before the pabhc, that this choice has not 
bscome a^ essy tadc, every one being naturally desirous of judging, 
bat after hariiig tried every means of comparison. It may be, therefore^ 
nessssary toeoaBiine here the principal methods o^teacfaing the French 
language that have si difiereat periods attractad the public attention. 

Soose tes43hei«» whiose suocess is still a pwbfem, have obtained scho* 
lars.by publishing, that they woukl communicate a diorough knowledge 
of the language in a fliniall number of lessons, by a method known^ to 
themselves only. This will be found,- upon rejection, to be nothini^ hf 
itself, sava the rash promise of making, of any fool, a sensible man, in 
a given time. Others, discarding the MmHhods, professed to teach the 
French by the mere interlinear translation of any particular author; 
and left the pupil to discover or not the grammatical arrangement of the 
phraaesy thus freeing themselves of the most important part of theduty 
of tba instmcter. Those havej likewiaey oblained ioai« «<9A^ai^ V] 

1* 
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aheltering themselves behind the great name of Locke, who certainly 
never thought that philosophy had any thing in common with money- 
making. 

As it is of no use to revive a number of ephemeral modes of instruc- 
tion, we may at once come to a bolder genius, who, elevating himself 
into a higher sphere, announced the discovery of the very method of 
Nature. This system it is necessary to examine more minutely than 
the others ; for this method, if found, must necessarily be far superior 
to that of any of my fellow-mortals. 

A language, as I said in my Preface, is the form that ideas assume 
as soon as they can be expressed by words. But ideas are associations, 
determined by our wants and judgements ; which are altered 
and increased by age and experience. Nature, whoso works are 
sublime, because they are those of the Creator, has, therefore, 
made language the subject of her most particular care by allowing 
to man a much longer time to learn his vernacular tongue, than we may 
be willing to grant at first examination. For, in fact, what is the lan- 
guage of a chiid three years old ? It cannot be that which a man 
wishes to learn, nor does a man want to acquire the language of a child 
fix or ten years old. He needs that which will express all the wants 
of tho different situations in which ho is placed ; wants that are known 
to be so little understood by a young mind, that a foreigner having need 
of an interpreter to transact business of importance, would refuse to 
employ in that capacity a child ten year» old, knowing by experience 
thjit, since ideas and judgements are determined by our own wants, a 
child knows of the language no farther than he has occasion for. This 
truth, that Nature takes a very long time to make us acquainted with 
our native tongue, can escape those only who never sought for it. It 
is even so obvious that, without giving here any of t':ie thousand proofs 
which could he produced on the subject, it will be sufficient to remark, 
that, in order to teach a foreign language, by foUowing the process of 
Nature, it would be indispensable to place a man in all the situations 
which she prepared for him, when a child, unless it be presumptuously 
updertaken to do better than Nature herself. 

I knoiqr that the pretenders to the throne of Nature may scorn my 
. simplicity, and say, We do not teach like Nature ; we only imitate her 
ways. But how is this? Can you implant in the mind of your pupil 
A new and isolated way of expressing his ideas, or do you simply intend 
to make him translate his words ? If it be the latter result you aim at, 
you do no better than any body else. Why do you then boast so much 
of the great discovery? Nature does not translate words into others, 
but desires or wanti into words. If it be words that you wish to traps- 
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late, explain youreelTes, and vre will all agree. Is it a new mode of 
translation that you have discovered ? That may be ; but it is not 
what you first promised : you have used fleception. By translating 
words into words, you do what I do myself, and not what Nature does 
in our infancy. Let us now see who will best succeed. 

I may, without carrying this examination any farther, come to this 
conclusion, that a person who wishes to learn a language, wants no- 
thing but to express his ideas in other words than those he would ac- 
tually use in his yernaeular tongue, whatever may be his age, educa* 
Uon, or wants. 

I therefore simply undertook to assist the student in accomplishing 
this object. I published a Grammar, because I conscientiously believed 
that there were none fit for that purpose, for the reasons explained in the 
Preface ; but the manner in which this Grammar must be used, should 
be understood by any one who wishes to obtain a satisfactory result. 
The best way will be to mentidn in this place the manner in which 
I use it myself, in favour of which, I hope, that the pronoun / may 
be excused. For shortness' sake 1 will only explain how I proceed with 
a class of ten pupils. The teacher may afterwards apply the same 
method to a smaller class or even to a single scholar. 

Whenever I undertake to teach a new scholar, or commence with a 
class, I take the whole responsibility of his or their progress on myselfl 
As I cannot, in alt instances, rely upon the pupils to exercise their own 
intelligence, in finding the analogy existing between the difftrent parts 
of the language, I proceed upon the principle that they learn nothing 
but what I teach them ; and as 1 suppose that they may forget, I must 
not give them time to do so. Besides this difficulty there is another I 
haTe to contend with. The pupils when not immediately initiated into 
some of the pleasant parts of the study, become disgusted and dis- 
ooumged, and their spirits being once gone, cannot easily be recalled. 
My object is, therefore, both to interest and instruct them. 

On the first meeting, the students being seated round the table, I 
direct them to open their grammars, page 15th, and I begin to read 
aloud myself what is said of the accents, down to the words, Of ^uan' 
lifjf, page 16th» Then we <miit all that which relates to duantity, and 
pass to page 21st, Of Syllabiealion, the first two rules of which I read 
aloud as before. This being done, the grammars must be opened, page 
S4th,and each of ths pupils, in his turn, repeat one of the letters which 
I first pronounce distinctly, according to the old system, as explained 
page 23d. I aflerwards make each of the pupils pronounce distinctly, 
and after me, the five vowels alone; and then proceed to read the 
pages 85th to 2dth inclusively. But, in order that the sounds may bo 
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well understood, I make each of the students read one of the words 
given as examples ; and thus go round the class, withopt confusion. 
Suppose, for instance, that we have come to the 1st example, pag€25th« 
I make the first pupil, at my left, repeat after me the word mCmei the 
second pupil will repeat tile ; the third, tilUf &c ; and the ninth, peste. 
I then continue reading, and give to the tenth pupil the word dessus. 
Then, returning to the first, I give him the word dessoiu; to the second, 
ruaort; and so on, going round the class, and always commencing, at 
each new example, by the person next to the last who read. It ia 
true that each scholar does not read all the words ; but, if they are all 
attentive, they will all repeat, after a while, the same sounds in differ- 
ent words, which will amount to the same. Two or three words could 
be given at once, instead of one, in the same manner. 

If the class be composed of young pupils, I generally write now, 
upon a black board, several words, such as percerette, icervtUy ^c, and 
request them to find out the unaccented e's that are grave, and those 
that are mute, by applying the rules on the division of syllables, and 
those on the letter t. I afterwards write such words as inatUntion, 
tiMmttion, ($•£., in order to enable them to distinguish the vowels followed 
by n or m that are nasal, from those that are not, according to the rules. 

In classes of grown persons, I postpone this operation until the second 
lesson, when 1 use it as a sort of review of what was seen during the 
first meeting, and I immediately proceed to the compound vowels and 
diphthongs, page 32d, which I read, as before, through the words given 
«s examples, page 33d, which are likewise repeated by the pupils. 
Then we read what is said of the letter y, page 38Lh ; and as the learners 
are thereby prepared to read the verb moirf to have, page 102d, I make 
tksm read.afler me part of this verb, through the preterit anterior, each 
of them repeating a whole tense. Here it is necessary to go several 
times round the class, in order that each should have the advanta^^e of 
reading more than one tense. That part of the verb lo have is given to 
be committed to memory for the next lesson. 

All that precedes in the above paragraph is likewise given to young; 
pupils, in the first lesson, but only after the explanations on the board ; 
and, if no useless hnterruption has taken place, the whole will not ooca^^ 
py more than one hour, or fifty-five minutes. 

With grown students I omit, in the first lesson, the explanations on 
the black board. Instead of this, (and still during the first meeting,) 
I pass immediately afler reading the verb to have, to page 58th, on the 
contents of which I give a verbal explanation, and which I direct the 
papils to peruse attentively, before they meet again, down to the words 
jSre-frroitd^ page Gist. I then read aloud chapter 2d, page 72d, down 
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to the exercise, after which I explain how to consult a dictionary, in 

order to distinguish between h mute and h aspirate,, and I conclude by 

giTing to translate into Fnench, for the second lesson, five or six lines 

of the first jexercise, page 73d. When dismissing the class, I repeat 

that they have, first, to learn a part of the verb oootr ; 2d, to read the 

roles on the gender ; 3d, to read part of chapter ii., and to write part 

of the exercise ; and, at last, to go over all the rules on accents, &c., that 

have beofi read in the first lesson, so that they may understand the 

theory of that part of the pronunciation. 1, moreover, advise them to 

read all the jkeliminaiy observations. I have learned, by experience, 

that all that precedes can be attended to without exceeding the limits 

of the hour allowed for the first lesson, and that the task given to the 

pupil can he accomplished by him in one hour, or one hour anda-halC 

I do not, however, advise always to make the first lesson as long ai 

directed above. The teacher may divide it as he thinks proper. 

As the classes generally meet but three times a week, there is a 
whole day left to prepare the lesson ; and on the second meeting, if the 
olas be composed of young students, I first ask them questions on the 
diffinent things they bad to review, using the board for this purpose ; 
then I hear them recite the part of the verb to have, that they have 
Iwmed, each reciting one tense, going round the class ; after which, I 
give them, to commit to memory, for the third lesson, the whole or part 
of the rest of tlie verb cwoir, with the rules on gender, as far as the 
word fire-brand, postponing it until the third lesson, to give some ex- 
creiae to write. Some few pagesof the pronunciation, viz., the remarks 
on the letters » or m, pages 30th and 31st, can be read to the class, as 
<iineeted before. 

As, after this, the same exercises, with the only difference of their 
length, must be appointed for students of all descriptions, I will not 
make any further distinction of the age of the pupils, leaving the whole 
management to the sagacity of the instructor. * But, in all cases, what 
follows must be strictly attended to, either on the second, third, or 
fourth lesson, when the students bring part of the first exercise 
written. 

As the members of the classes cannot be expected to be all assem* 
bled during the first minute of the lesson, I always begin by examining 
the exercises of those who sire present. I commence with the first at 
my left, look at his exercise-book, and mark each wrong word by a 
little cross which I place over it, without speaking. If 1 discover that,. 
on account of the imperfection of dictionaries, a wrong or obsolete word 
has been introduced, I correct it, and explain to the class why the other 
word is preferable, I then retttm the exercise-book to the first student,. 
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whom J desire to correct bis own faults, by conBulting the rules of his 
grammar ; and trhile be is thus engaged, I lode at the next exercisey 
which I mark in the same manner, and go round the class, always 
leaving the pupil to correct his own faults. This operation leaves to 
every body time enough to arrive ; and when every exercise has beea 
looked at, I return to the first pupil and see whether be has or not cor- 
rected all his errors ; in the latter case, I rectify them myself, and 
expliun the reason of the corrections. After having thus once morsi 
gone round the class, I hear the verb recited, each person present 
repeating one tense. The whole of this operation, if properly managed, 
will not occupy moi« than the first half-hour ; and if any one come too 
.late to have his exercise examined with the rest, he is directed to leave 
it with me, that I may corr^ it afler the lesson and rtu^pk it on the 
next day. In some cases I correct it immediatdy, without giving any 
•explanation. It is very important, in a class, never to allow any out 
to encroach upon the time that beloags to all its memben. 

We now come to the most important part of the lesson. Tho first 
half-hour having been spent in this manner, I request every one to shut 
his book, and I pronounce distinctly the French translation of one of 
the phrases of the exereise, or any one formed by the combination of 
the same worde^ wUch I ask the fiirst pupil, at my left, to tranehUe im- 
nediately into English. Then another phrase is pronounced for the 
second pupil, another for the third, &C., going at least twice round the 
class. The following phrases, fimned with the words of the fiorst five 
lines of the first exercise, may serve as models. Vout avez «mf vfgns 
ituis le jar^n. EUe a tm frhe* Li fermUr a wi ehevaU R tnaU une 
utur, lis orU eu une satUfaetion. La moditU avaU un frhrt, Jfcus 
0WU une vaehe, ^. If the phrase cannot be translated by the pupil to 
whom it is given, I translate it myself, and pass to another pupiU 
English phrases similar to these are afterwards given round the class, 
to be translated into French, until but ten minutes of the hour remain. 
Then five minutes are spent in reading the/uftcre, conditional^ their com' 
pounds and the imperatvoe mood of the verb avoirs to have, which tenses 
must be committed to memory for the next lesson. The five minutes 
remaining are destined to read part of the rules on pronunciation, either 
from the very beginning, without regard to what was read in the first 
lesson, or simply what was then omitted or part of iL On dismissing 
the class, I give the six or seven next lines of the exercise to translate 
into French for the next lesson. 

Should any unforeseen circumstance prevent the accomplishment of 
any of tliese points, the defieieocy must be repaired on the ensuing 
Jetgoa, 
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I now suppose that the class meet again after this, and bring the 
aeetad portion of the first exorcise, "written. The teHcher (for I may 
now leave the / aside) should correct this exercise as directed above, 
hear the scholars recite all ihey have now learned of the verb owATj 
tnil ask new phrases in French and in English, to be translated by the 
popib, including some words of the past lesson among the new ones, 
mtil a quarter of an hour only remains to be spent with the class. 
He should then direct Che students to open their grammars at pages 106 
and 107, where avoir is partly conjugated negatively, and make the pupils 
Md after him, and in turn, the tenses of this verb put down on these 
pages, warning them that the subjunctive mood may be neglected for the 
pvesent, fir want of their being able to use it for some time. Then, 
passing to page 103d, he will show how to make the rest of the verb 
to knt negative, and give this verb, through the imperalivt^ to be learned 
negatively for the next lesson. The time remaining should be spent 
in reading some of the rules on pronunciation, from the place where 
they left off befi>re. 

On the next meeting, all having been managed as mentioned above, 
ud'soine of the tMi words and phrases being intennixed with the new 
cpMitkMia, it will be neoessary to keep a quarter of an hour to give an 
eiplanation on the exercise page 75th, noticing all the difficulties that 
the papils will have to surmount, particularly those on the prepositions 
^ and il, and to recommend the learners to become familiar with the 
new roles on gender, indicated at the head of the exercise, Half of 
which will be given for the next time, to be prepared as usual. It 
night be as well simply to read &loud the explanations, pages 74th, 
7filh and 76th. 

It is generally at this period that I commence to make use of the 
•fVmeA Reader, intended to accrjmpany the Grammar. I therefore 
voold, on that evening, instead of giving a verb to be learned, read 
with the class the first column of the Vocabulary, page 43d of the 
Aeader, which should be committed to memory, for the next lesson. 

With regard to the Reader, in order that it should occupy as little 
time as possible, it would be well to divide each of its lessons into 
three parts, which can be done by giving only one column of the voca- 
bulary page 43d, to be committed to memory and recited round the class, 
in turn, as usual. On the day when this is heard, the second column 
should be given for the following lesson ; and on the day appointed to 
recite this column, the pupils should be told to prepare the first part of 
the lesson, page 44th, to be translated into English. This must be at- 
tended to, on the day of the next lesson, when, after all is read in 
French and translated into Englisli, according to the directions, \;ia^ 
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42d of the Reader, the teacher must give the first column of the next 
Vocabulary to be committed to memory, as Anentioned before, and so on* 
The reading and translation of this lesson will leave very little or no 
time for asking phrases; but as this will take place only once a week, 
that important part of the instruction will not be materiall]^ neglected. 

The class was left when the first column of the vocabulary of the 
Reader was to be learned instead of a verb ; but this omission of the 
verb must not take place too often, as it is desirable that the class 
should for the future have their verbs learned or written a few eren- 
ings before they write the exercises in which they are used. For this 
purpose, the verb avoir, interrogative, should be given on the next 
meeting, together with the second column of the vocabulary of the 
Reader. This additional tax cannot be considered an important ooe^ 
as the pupils must, by this time, have become familiar with the verb 
avoir, 

Now, as it is expected that all that precedes has been well undeF> 
stood by the teacher, fturther directions will be unnecessary, as every 
exercise is preceded by what must indispensably be known before ^ 
writing it. The instructer may even, in some cases, deviate a little 
from the course that I have laid down in the preceding pages ; but m 
no instance must he omit asking phrases, for more than one lesson, in* 
termixing always some of the old words and past difficulties; for, with- 
out this precaution, all may soon be forgotten, and the pains taken on 
both sides entirely lost The teacher must increase the length of the 
exercises, according to the progress of the students. 

Before learning the verb parler, it would be well to give the subjunc- 
tive of the two auxiliaries to be learned, and this mood should not, for ' 
the fuiure, be omitted either in reciting or writing verbs. 

As soon as the class have arrived at the sixth lesson of the Reader, 
in which are placed the moit important verbs that are used in the Eng- 
lish explanations given at every lesson by the teacher, the latter should 
make it his particular study, always to use, in French, those phrases, 
with the construction and the words of which the learner is now 
acquainted. In this manner, the student will have continually to hear 
the same words, and will not, therefore, have as much chance to forget 
them. 

But although, by following this laborious plan, the most satisfactory 
results can be obtained during the first quarter, the beginning of tlio 
oecond term may present new difficulties, on account of the necessity 
of introducing new scholars into the class, to supply the place of those 
who will not continue. After a little experience in teaching, it will be, 
however, easy to distinguish those who can be put in the old classes, 
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withoat interferinii; or suffering. The new-comers most, of course, be 
takea either amoncst old scholars, who had to leave off at a preceding 
period, or must foe persons who have studied before with other teachers; 
boi it would undoubtedly be better to go on with but half of the former 
papibi than to associate them with persons either more or less ad- 
nneed than they. 

Should any in the class have written more exercises than the rest, 
they might be kept waiting a while, by means of compositions that 
theydboold be directed to write on the Third Part of the Grammar. 
TUi course most, at all events, be taken with the whole class, at the 
period and in the manner indicated in Part III., under the head of French 
and English Idioms. Thedifficulty of introducing new members into clas- 
M will occur at the close of each tenn,and be obviated in the same man ner. 

As soon as all the ez^ses have been written, which must occur 
towards the middle of the third quarter, a different course must be fol- 
lowed. The exerdaes will be read, in French, by the pupils, out of 
the grammar, without the assistance of any book, and must of course 
be prspsred befiirs coming to the class, as a part of the lessons. Com- 
poritions on the Third Part of the Grammar, will continue to be 
written, and the leuons of the Reader may be given kinger. French 
te«n will be dictated to the students, who will have to answer them. 
These eompositions or answers will be left with the teacher, who will 
oorreet them after the lessons, in order to return them at the next meet- 
iBg* It will be important not to hurry young students, but on the con- 
tnry, to dwell on each difficnlty longer with these than it is necessary 
^ith grown persons. 

At this period, the learners will have to be provided with a French 
Inolc, which they may translate in the clasb I have found it very 
beseficial for them to study and learn the lesson appointed, in such a 
nuiner, that any French question that may be asked by the teacher, 
and relating to the narration, or anecdotes that compose the lesson, can 
be snswered by them in the same language. The conversation be- 
comes thereby interesting, and is not in want of subject. 

At the dose of the fourth quarter, all the exercises must have been 
read, and all the subjects of composition exhausted; and, moreover, the 
Btadents must be so far advanced as not to have any thing new to 
learn from their instructer, either in writing or speaking, and they must 
practise themselves in both as much as they can. 

If I be allowed to speak again after my own experience, I will add 
that I am so certain that- four quarters are fully sufficient for even an 
ordinary capacity, that I never grant a fifth quarter to any scholar, un- 
less the first three months be entirely lost through negligence or any 
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odier cause. I can, therefore, say that there is not one of my pupils, ii 
eluding those who speak FVench, and very good French, that ha« ha 
more advantage from me, I could even produce the names of man 
persons who, being totally unacquainted with the French languag 
when they commenced, have become very good, or tolerably goo 
scholars, after tluree, two, and even one quarter. In order to ezplai 
this, I must mention, that I am in the habit of allowing erery indcu 
trious scholar to write and learn as much as he wishes ; but, in ordc 
not to interfere with the dass, I correct his exercises separately, an 
promote him to a higher class, as soon as he is able to join it I haT 
seen students going through the fourelaases in one quarter, and thee 
ulone ha?e sent me afterwards whole classes of scholars to repay m 
for my care. One good scholar ii a better recommendation than th 
efibrts of a hundred bad ones. 

It is undoubtedly understood, that this does not relate to those o 
my pupils taught in schools, or any one below the age of twelTSO 
fourteen. The judgement of such learners not beiQg generally as oar 
Tect, and their industry as constant, as that of gr^n persons, 1, o 
course, take more time with these, to obtain the same success. 

Bhould the teaeheir who may be willing to adopt thia method* haTi 
the charge ttn very large ckss of young students, he might have hi 
pupils interohange their books, and would write the correction of tb 
exercises on a board, firom which the pupils would correct. When 
in a young ladien^ school, there is a French instructress, besides thi 
teacher, it is advisaUe to come to an understanding as to the divisio 
of the business. 

If the teadier should have to take in a school an old class of sue 
children as have writteafor years and years the exercises of Leyiza 
or Wanostrochlfe Grammar, without understanding them, and tram 
kited Perrin's Fables, or learned Dialogues, in search of the Frenc 
language, the best way would be for him to consider them as beginner 
and to go over the > whole of the course of instruction as if they ha 
never studied. 

But should he be made to understand, by those who have some ir 
terest in it, that more putpUs eon be accommodated^ at enee, by the methi 
qf fables, that the ekUdren like it better, and that nothing new in the toori 
eon be invented, he might as well reflect a moment to decide whethi 
he should or not accept the situation. h\ some instances it would I 
better for him to secure it : he would thus obtain the means of intr( 
ducing by degrees a more conscientious method, and could. In tl 

meanwhile at least, expect from his scholars the payment < 

their quarter bills. 
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PRELIMINARY OBSERVATIONS 

OH 
ACCENTS, QUANTIIT, AND STLLAXICATION. 



The age of the pupils niRy render it necessary to omit at first, part of 
these obsenrations, but what is said of accents and syllabication is 
iidisptnBfibleb The whcde of what follows must, ncYertheless^ 
be understood by the students, in the course of the instruction, and 
SI eariy as poesiole. It will be necessary for them to hear from 
tlie teadher the Frendi words, used as examples, in order to give 
the proper sound to the letters. Illustrations on the board may be 
fbuadiiseAd. 

Of Accents. 

WaiT the French understand by accent may be reduced to 
what follows. The accents, in French, are three signs 
placed oyer the vowels for different purposes. They are 
the circumflex, (*) the grave ("") and the acute ('). 

The circumflex accent can be found over any of the Ave 
TDwels, and indicates that there was, formerly, in the same 
syllable, a letter that has been suppressed ; but the letter e, 
wliich has different sounds, is always grave, (like e in hell) 
when marked with a circumflex accent. The words pate, 
paste ,'fli^«i€, same; ^l^re, epistle ; hdte, host; and tnHre, 
malbeny ; were formerly spel^ paste, mesme, epistre, hoste, 
Mture, 

The grave accent is found over a, «, and u. It gives a 
grave sound to e, Ex. pere, father ; but is used over a and 
u, in order to distinguish some monosyllables from others, 
of the same orthography but of different signification. £x. 
U, there ; la, the ; ou, where ; ou, or. 

What do ttie French andenitand by aecmtl— Bow many accents are there in 
Fienchl— What are they V-What does the cinnunflez accent indicate ?— Give an 
enmple of it ?— Over which of the five vowels can it be found ?— What sound 
kM • markied with this accent ?-Over which vowels can the grave accent be found t* 
What ■oan4 <|oea it f^ve to e?— What is tlie ow of the gcave aAceatovoi awoiiut 
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The acute accent is found only over the letter c, to which 

it gives an acute sound ; as co/e, coffee. 

N. B. Rules will be given under the head of the letter E, for pladD^ 
the accents over that letter. 

The French language does not therefore possess accent, 
such as was understood by the ancients, or as we find in the 
English, Italian, Spanish languages, &c. viz : a certain in- 
flection of the voice, which makes in a word, one syllable 
more forcible than the others. In the English word aect- 
dent, for instance, the accent is on the iirst syllable ; it is 
^on the second in imprudent, and on the third in eontinentoL 
But these words, which have been selected, because they 
belong to both languages, have no accent in French, that is 
to say, no syllable more forcible than the others : the voice 
must therefore rest on the last syllable. Read the French 
words aeeid€Kt^ imprudent, eontinentaL 

Observe that when the word ends in e mute (an e without 
an accent,) as that e is silent,. the voice rests on the vowel 
which precedes the mute e. Read the French words tiiex- 
pugna^hle, senH^bh. 

There are, however, in some phrases, words that must be pronouneed 
with more stress than others, aocording^ to their peculiar importante in 
the discourse ; but this, being the same in all languages, cannot preteafc 
in French any difficulty to> the studenL There are also a few words 
that, having different meanings, can only be distinguished by a pcculiir 
inflection of the voice : this will be treated of in a separate article. * 

N. B. As the rules on punctuation and the various marks or signs used 
in spelling are common to both languages, they do not require any ex- 
planation. The value of two signs peculiar to the French will tie exr 
plained as soon as practicable. 

Of Quantity, 

It wouM be well that French grammarians, instead of 
giving on quantit}', an imitation of the Greek and Latin 
rules, should come to an understanding on this subject, and 
conclude at last that there is, in French, no quantity, that 
is to say, long and short vowels ; the only exception to the 
uniformity of the length and sound of French vowels, being 
tL slight swelling oft he vo jce^ in pron pu nci n g, 1st, the vowels 
'marked witha circumBex accent, and 2d me final syllables 

„ "^^'•■T'"^ III I I . .1 

On which of the five vowels is the acute accent fhund 1— What sound dora it 

communicate to that letter 1 — What is the accent in the English language ?— Over 

which syllable does the voice rest in reading a French word 1— How is it when the 

word ends In e mute ?^ What is Qtumtjty In French?— Are all vowels of eiactly 

beaame leiiftb and scmidT--la what 4otbex differ l—VVbea does that take pU^ 



of the plural no nps and adiectivea, ihe migvli|;, of]. ,:i»rluc)]^ 
8063 n6t <jn37n c' iniUe / "The oQecf oT tBe latter excepticni 
is to (lijstmguish, in many instances, the singnlmr from the 
phural ; the origin of the former will be examined shortly. 

N. B. The additional sound connnunicated to penultimate rowels, 
bjra IbUoving e mute, and which has nothing in common with this sob- 
JMt, wili likewise be spoken of hereafter. 

It does not enter into the plan of this book to investigate 
whether the French language has ever really possessed 
(pmntity. The main point is to show that the syllables of 
French words are not now measured. This feet seems 
▼ell enough proved by the total absence of blank verse in 
French, and also by the numerous examples, found in the 
best poets, of syllables that are said to be long, rhyming 
with some that are short, according to rules'given on quan- 
tity. This is not a little remarkable, considering the seve- 
my of the laws of French prosody, which admits of no 
rhymes unless the ear be perfectly well satisfied. It would 
even render the rules on quantity, found in all grammars, 
qaite inexplicable, did we not know that many errors or ob- 
Bolete principles are perpetuated, simply because gramma- 
nans and lexicographers, being continually at war with 
ttch other, are afraid of leaving the old path, for fear of be- 
ing criticised, and generally prefer the easy labour of copy«» 
ists to the risk of introducing new ideas. 

It appears, at all events, that quantity has always been so 
trifling in French, as to pass unperceived by the majority of 
the nation ; for Pabbe cf Olivet himself, our standard on this 
subject, observes in his treatise on French prosody, that a 
Prtnehman grows old without having ready heard, or re- 
utarked that there are syllables longer than others. The 
same author acknowledges, moreover, that prosody is, per- 
^M, in French^ but a nicety, an accessory beauty, and 
sgain, that prosody grows more and more unknown, on ac-^ 
ttwit of the changes introduced in spelling. Let us re- 
mark here that the changes alluded to by Vabbe d? Olivet, 
have continued since the time at which he wrote (about 100 
years ago) and were even then deemed indispensable, in 
order to follow the progressive march of the language, and 

tat the qrllables of FroDcli words measured 7-?Doeg Frendl poetry qdmlt of blanl^ 
" -WbyDOll 
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the numerous modifications which constitute its actual 
genius. 

If we consult Laveaux, the modem lexicographer who 
appears to have displayed the most genius in discossiDg 
the difficuhies of the French language, we will find in one 
place, that he horrows the rules of Vabbe iTOiivtt, on 
quantity, and in another these remarkable words. " It is ib 
vain that some lexicographers have tried, after the example 
of Vabbe d^ Olivet, to give rules on this matter (quantity;) 
their efforts have been unsuccessful, and the treatise of V am 
d Olivet itseli^ presents so many rules condemned by usage, 
and so many contradictory principles, that it cannot be pro- 
posed as a sure guide." 

Amongst the numerous authors that wrote about the 
French ' language, there is perhaps but one (le P. Latti) 
who acknowledged that there is no quantity in French; 
but his opinion shared the fate of many other reasonable 
things : It met with the opposition of nearly all his cotem- 
poraries. Thus when B^zain proposed, more than 150 
years ago, the orthographic reform that now bears the name 
of its powerful advocate, Voltaire, he was answered but with 
contempt. Even after Voltaire had sanctioned it by his ex- 
ample, the Academy and the most celebrated grammarians 
of that period opposed it in the warmest terms. Nothingi 
however, prevented the slow but sure progress of that use- 
ful improvement, welcomed by the majority of the French 
writers, and notwithstanding the late opposition of Levizac, 
Maugard and others, it was finally adopted by all modern 
authors, and at last by the Academy. 

Let us hope therefore that the vain efforts of our helle^ ' 
nists to discover quantity in the French language, may con- 
vince them, that they are running after a phantom. Whe- 
ther quantity would be a beauty or not, the actual genius 
of the language rejects it. The subject is even growing so 
uninteresting, that a great many words are scanned in va- 
rious ways by the few lexicographers who mark quantity, 
and that no one seems to notice that difference. 

As for us, from so many contradictory opinions, and the 
unsettled state of what is now called quantity, we may natu- 
rally conclude, that even if it ever existed, usage has by de- 



At what period waf i&e orthogni^y of Vicaicti woicdi altered V. 
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grees done away with it, and that what is now generally 
mistaken for long and short vowels, is nothing hut the little 
varieties produced by the circumflex accents, by the nature 
of the consonants connected with the vowels, the natural 
stress which the meaning or usual place of the words re- 
quires, and a number of accidental circumstances which 
need not be reduced to rules, because they are either natu- 
mlly observed or altogether unnecessary. 

But amongst the causes which may yet for a longtime be 
an obstacle to a final understanding, the most important is 
the circumflex accent itself, the introduction of which into 
the French language must be now explained. 

The first grammars that the French possessed were mere 
imitations of Latin grammars ; and this fact alone should be 
sufficient to explain the introduction of quantity into the 
French languarge. In the course of time, the necessity of 
a peculiar grammar was felt, and not only a special syntax 
was created, but also etymology itself was less consulted. 
At that period (16th and 17th centuries) many hissing or 
useless letters were suppressed in spelling, but no hand was 
hold enough to touch the edifice of prosody. On the con- 
trary, some were opposed to the reform, and condemned an 
innovation that was to destroy the harmony of words, and 
particularly the length of some of the vowels : for, accord- 
ipg to them, the letters suppressed were indispensable, in 
order to show that the accompanying vowels were long. 
The defenders of the new system therefore thought proper, 
in order to reconcile the conflicting opinions, to indicate the 
missing letter by a circumflex accent over the nearest vow- 
el. But this reform having only for its object the suppres- 
sion of some harsh consonants, or useless vowels, many 
words did not undergo any change ; the result of this was 
that, in some words, the vowel then called long, was mark- 
ed with an accent, while in others,either the accompanying 
letters or usage was to serve as a guide. If we consult our 
standard poets and writers, we will see that time has, beyond 
all doubt, levelled all these inequalities, by giving the same 
length to all vowels, at least those that have no accent, and, 
without this sign, no trace would probably remain of vowels 
that have formerly been thought longer than others. 

Wby wei« some letten suppreawNl T-^Wtaat were Uie lelten fupprened, repcetent- 
e4 by l—Wliat was tbe nsatt of tbat alteration ? 
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It is to be remembered, that the opinion that quantity has 
ever existed in French, is here neither adopted nor rejected. 
It is simply intended to prove that, even if the French words 
have ever been measured, they have long since lost that 
property, and the proposed made by Feraud, (a lexico- 
grapher of the last century) to mark every long vowel in 
the language, with a circumflex accent, may be referred to 
as a new authority : his desire being that of priventing th€ 
{atal loss of quantity. 

His plan was not adopted ; but the circumflex accent, 
placed as was said above, has remained in the language^ 
andiit is now necessary to examine what power this sign 
may still possess. 

We find in all our grammars, that a circumflex accent 
lengthens the sound of the vowels ; on account of ivhich 
we are inclined to swell a little, and always arbitrarily, the 
letter over which it is placed. This renders at once the 
vowel somewhat longer and more open. Yet it can be 
said upon good authority, and unquestionable examples, 
that wnen the words are pronounced without affectation, 
the difference is, in most cases, no longer sensible ; as, for 
instance, when the accented letter is i or u. 

It would be, no doubt, preferable, not to notice the accent 
at all in pronouncing; (which is not however by any means 
requested here, out of respect for established usages :) for 
where is the necessity of observing quantity, or of swelling 
the sound more particularly in the case of accented vowels, 
than in that of others ? The accent was introduced fqx, the 
purpose of performing the office of a letter omitted, and the 
letters themselves, in words that did not undergo any alter- 
ation, have not l^ad the power of preserving the quantity. 
Why should the representation be more respected than the 
object itself? If it be said that a great variety of sounds aug- 
ments the beauty of a language, let us not have an arbitrary 
variety, but rules that we can understand and follow ! 

The conclusion to be drawn from what precedes, is that 
many of these pretended rules on quantity have been copied 
by grammarians, without examination, and that, as was 
said before, the little varieties that are still found in many 



WhatpofwrdowthediiimiflCT •ecentitilipoiWBil^Wlttttetito candusiooto 
be drawn fiiom wJkat precedtol 
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words, arise from the nature of the words themselves, or the 
letters which compose them. 

One single example of this truth will be given here. An 
t marked with a circumflex accent is said to require a wider 
opening of the mouth, because it is long and open. Yet no 
one will think of giving the same sound and length to the 
grave e's of the two following words, viz : Ute, head, and 
\^ tUu, headstrong. The first will be twice as long as the 
second, and the reason of it is very simple. In the first 
word the voice rests on the e, as the word ends in e mute, 
bat it rests on the u in the second word. 

It is expected that these remarks will, at least justify the 
omission of the rules on quantity, in this elementary book ; 
fi>r, afler all, if a Frenchman be allowed to grow old, with- 
out having heard, rend, or remarked that there are syllables 
hngerthan otters, it is not too much to ask the same allow- 
ance for foreigners. 

The distinction between long and short vowels, will not 
therefore be admitted in the following treatise on pronun- 
ciation ; (for the little stress laid on the final syllables of plu- 
^ nouns and adjectives, as mentioned before, can hardly 
^ considered sufi^cient to make these syllables long;) and 
tbe use of the circumflex accent will be limited to indicate 
the suppression of a letter, and to communicate a slight 
swelling* of the voice to the vowel over which it is placed. 

Of Syllabication. 

Di][iding words into syllables is called syllabication. 
The following are the rules that must be followed in thus 
^'iding a French word. They are without any exceptions. 

RpLB I. One consonant between two vowels forms a j 
•yllable with tEe second, and not with the first ; as marij I 
husband : (ma-ri,) 

RiTLE II. When there ar^ two consonants, between two | 
vowels, the division is made between the two consonants ; \ 
^^ parti, party, (par-ti;) unless^the consonants be two of 
those that can be pronounced in one impulse of the voice ; 
(these, with the addition of liquid gn^ are the same as in 
English, such as 6r, cl.pr, cr, &c.) in which instance they 

What will tbe use of the circumflex accent be limited to ? — What are the other 
"ynables that require to be pronounced somewhat longer than the rest ?— What la 
"^ fiiBt rule to be otoerved in dividing a word into syllables T— What is tbe Sd 1 
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both belong- to the second TOwel ; as a6n\ shelter ; (a-hri.) 
With a double consonant the division is made between the 
two consonants, erreur, error, (er-reMr.) 

RiTLE III. With three consonants the dinsion is made 
between the second and the third ; obscur^ obscure ; (ohs" 
cur;) unless these can be pronounced in one impulse of the 
voice, in which instance tne division is made between the 
first and the second; as, attribut, attribute ; (at-tri-but.) 

Rule IV. If there be four consonants, the first two 
belong to the first syllable, the last two to the next ; as; 
obstructify obstructive ; (ohs-truc-tif.) 

Remark I. The letter x, between two vowels, has al- 
ways the sound (A two consonants, and the word is pro* 
nonnced as if these consonants were put down instead of the 
X ; on account of which, if the word were to be divided into 
syllables, at the end oi the line, it would not look well U 
separate the x from either of the vowels. Thus divide a2exii 
{a-lexis) and pronounce as if spelt a-hk-sis, 

BkMARX II. The division of syllables composed of 
vowels only, will be spoken of with the vowels, and could 
not, upon any account, be explained in this place. 

Remark III. E mute is counted a syllable in French, 
as will also be mentioned under the head of that letter. 

The Different Names of the Consonants. 

It will be remarked in the alphabet that each consonant 
has two names. Some explanation of that singularity is 
here necessary. 

The old names had been for a long time, the only ones 
in use, when M. M. de :Port Royal, remarking that those 
who learn to read, meet with great difficulty, in connecting 
consonants with vowels, on account of the arbitrary names 
of the former, imagined a new method of naming them 
which, united to the double advantage of simplicity and uni 
formity, that of giving to all the letters but one gender 
T^is method, although unnoticed at first, is now rapidlj 
spreading in France, and will, no doubt, be soon the onlj 

one in use. But notwithstanding its being unquestionably 

« 

When is the division made before the two consonants ? — Where is the divisioi 

S laced with a double consonant ?— What is the rule 3d ]— Rule 4th ? — ^Remark 1st 
d 1-^ T^What is said of the different names of the coimoiMMitfl T^ Which must bt 
se/eded 7 
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better for the French pupils who learn to read, we will see, 
after a short examination, that it could not be adopted for 
foreigners, without being attended by insurmountable diffi- 
culties. It has unfortunately the very great disadvantage 
of giving the same naoie to tnree consonants, viz : e, k, and 
9; and this, although not noticed by those who learn read- 
ing, becomes the source of many errors, when the letters 
are dictated to the pupil. If a child be told, for instance, that 
cwtf/tr, to gather, is spelt he'U'e4-le-le-i're, he cannot know 
whether he must comHience the word with a e, a X;, or a ^. A 
grammar is destined to persons who are able to read with- 
out naming the letters * and as it may become necessary, in 
many instances, that the teacher should spell out a French 
word, the learner is advised to use the old names, which are 
preferable to the new ones in all cases, except for young 
French pupils who learn reading. 

It can be added that the Academyhdiye nUerely noticed the 
new meAod, but have not adopted it. 



FRENCH GRAMMAR. 



N.a The 

by comparing 
mumcated by 
oomparison be 



OF THE PRONUNCIATION. 

pronunciation of a language cannot be perfectly obt 
It with that of another ; but after the sounds are 
the teacher, it is easier to remember them if a po 
giyen. 



Lettsrs. 

Old Nambs, 
New Nambs, 



H 

ash 
he 

Q 

ku3 
ke 



I 

ee 
ee 

R 

heir 
re 



The Alphabet, 

BCD 

day 
de 

M 

emm 
me 



vay 
▼e 



ah 
ah 


bayl 
be4 


say 
ke 


J 

jee8 


K 

kah 
ke 


L 

ell 
le 


S 


T 


U 


ess 

se 


tay 
te 


u3 
u 



E 

a 
e5 

N 
enn 
ne 



F 

eff 
fe 



o 
o 



X Y 

eeks eegrec 
xse eegrec 



(1) The letters ay, by the assistance of which some of the consa 
are sounded, must be pronounced as close as possible, and nearly ac 
the sound of English final y. 

(2) O and j have the sound of s in pleasure, 

(3) The learner can acquire the sound of q and that of u but by 
ing them pronounced by the instructer. The letter u, which is also 1 
in 9, can be pronounced by placing the lips forward (pretty mucl 
those of a child who is pouting) and then trying to pronounc 
French /. 

(4) B, when named according to the new method, must be sou 
nearly like 6 in bud; c like c in etif, &c observing, that b, c, ai 
other consonants, named according to the new method, must not be 
the sound of the English vowel u, more than is absolutely nece 
to make the articulation sensible. 

(5) E is sounded like u in bud, but is much shorter. 

N. B. In reading a French word, the learner may, ihm 
give to the consonaiils the same articulation that they ha\ 



Bow is French A pronounced ?— E 1 — 11 — 01— How can you pron 
Fr&aet V J—Eow must, thus Du, tbe French consenantB bt pronounced 1 
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English. It will be, however, better that the pupil should re- 
peat after the teacher, every word given as example. 

Of the letter A. 

A, marked with a circumflex accent requires a little wider 
opening of the mouth than the unaccented a. 

Example. 
bateau, hoot; bitton, stick; 

Of the letter E. 

The letter E is the only o ne of the vowels that has two dis- 
tinct sounds, viz : the grave and the acute. 

Besides these two sounds, £ is mute in French (silent) as « in the 
English Yfotdfiat. This occurs when the « is the last letter of the sylr 
lame and has no accent ; as, mdade^ sick. 

E is pBve in thre e instances : 1st, when marked with a cir- 
camflex accent fi ; !id, when marked with a grave accent d ; and 
3d, when, without being marked with an accent, it is followed, 
in the same syllable^ by a consonant that is pronouticed. 

, N. B. Consonants aregeherally pronounced in French, except, some- 
tines, when they are final, as will be hereafter explained. 

The sound of e grave can be compared with that of English t in heU, 
^t is a Utile more open. The e marked with a circumflex accent, and 
followed by a syllable ending in t mute, is generally pronounced with a 
higer opening of the mouth than is necessary to pronounce the others. 

Example. 

Diteie, same ; pdre, father ; mer, sea; 

t^te, head; proems, law-suit; sel, salt; 

t*tu, headstrong ; gol^xe, gaUey ; ipesie, plague ; 

N. B. The letters m in the second person both singular and plural oK 
-^Brbi, and ent, in the third person plural, are always silent, as though^ 
w8 « were not accompanied by any consonant. Except, however, tu e», 
t&oasrt, in which e is grave. 

Sis also mute in the following words, although followed by 55 : des- 
*% above ; dessoua, below ; ressort^ spring ; and in all words com- 
""^ng with rest, yet the t is grave in ressae, surf; and reasuacUer, to 
''•nscitate. 

£ is acute, 1st, when marked with an acute accent, and 2d, 

Jow many sounds bas the French A 1 What is the difference between them ? 

*»w many sounds has the French E T— When is an B mute 1— In how many in- 
!?^ is an E grave 1— What are they ?— What is the English word in which you 
?*wich a sound as that of French E grave 1— What are the words in which is 
■Qte, althoQgb followed by one or two consonants ?— When is an E acute 1 

3 
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5irhen, without nn accent, it is followed in the same syllable! 
a silent consonant, which can. occur but at the end of a woi 
Except tu es, thou art, and il est^ he is ;* the e of which has 
a grave sound. 

The sound of E aeute can be compared with that of Elnglish uinha 
It is however a little sharper, but not quite to sharp as y in tetmrU, 
The difTerence between the grave and the acute E can be then remen 
bered by comparing the English words bell and bale, or less and laee 
met and mate; wreck and rake, &c. 

EXAHPI^IU 

s^verit^ severity; tiret, hyphen; 

t^tn^rite temerity ; nez, noae ; 

Rules on E mute. 

Rule I. E Is mute, as was said before, when it is the lai 
letter in a syllable and has no accent 

The French e.mute, is a mere emission of the voice without any dia 
iisct sound. It either succeeds a consonant, by the articulation o 
which it becomes Sjensible, o^ comes after a vowel, qf which it may b 
considered the prolongation. 

Rule II. E mute is always counted a syllable ; for althougl 
it has no sound by itsslf, yet it has the power of lengtheoinf 
the nearest vowel that precedes it, so that the voice dwells oi 
this letter as long as it does on two syllables. The additiona 
sound communicated to a vowel by e mute, is however lowei 
.than the rest, but if the mute e be preceded by a consonant tb< 
letter is articulated with more stress than It would be in Eng 
lish, in a similar circumstance. 

£jXAMPLE. 

vie, life; date, date, 

N. B. If the learner will refer to what was said on the accent, in th« 
preliminary observations, he will not mistake this prolongation of th 
vowel for quantity, particularly as the lowering of the voice makes i 
a distinct syllable. 

N. B. A syllable in which e mute is the only vowel is caller 
a mute syllable. 

REMA.RK. — If an s be added to form the plural of a wore 
ending in e mute, it does nos alter the sound of the word, and 
neither the £ nor the s is sounded. Ex. Vi/fe, city; viUeSi 
cities; ciar/ie, lady ; c^ame^, ladies. 



Wbnt can the §ound of B acute bn compared to, in EnglMi. 

Define the French £ mute.— -What Is E mute counteil for ?— Explain bow.— What 
power bad E mute on a consooant that precedes it 1— Define what is understood bjr. 
a mute syllaUe.— What alteration does a produce in the sound of a word of which it 
forms the plnrall 
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K. B. A cKaresis ('*) placed oyer an «, does not give if any soimd ; fbr 
me, thus marked, is alwayasilenL The use of Chat sign will be ex- 
. ]iiained hereafter. 

Rule III. — Although it be said that E is silent, when final 
and not accented, it must be observed that in monosyllables, 
when £ is not accompanied by another vowel, this letter haar 
necessarily a sound, without which it would not be possible to 
pronounce the word. This sound is somewhat like the second 
sound of English u (tub,) but not quite so distinct. It resem- 
bles the e which is heard in pronouncing quickly the two words 
fke lord, Ex.; me, me; je, I ; ^ the ; ie, thee ; «e, one's self. 

Rule IY.— There cannot be two mute e's in succession, or 
io two successive syllables in any instance, yet there are many 
words in which two, and even three e's that have no accent, 
and are each the last letter of the syllable, come in succession 
at the beginning of a word. But these «'s are not all mute; 
the first one, when there are two such e's, or the first two, 
whea there are three e% are sounded, as marked above for 
nionosjrllables, viz. nearly like u in tub, and the last one only 
is silent Ex. retenir, to detain ; redevenir, to become again. , 

ftsHARK V. There are a few words in the middle of which two 
niiite ^s are met in succession ; as, bonneterie> cwp maker*s 
hiinestf; papeterie, paper-millj &c. 

But this is 80 contrary to the genius of the French language 
that Uie most approv^ modern grammarians propose either 
to change the finrt mute e into a grave one, or to omit the 
second. 

N. B. A mute E can be found in the first syllable of a word, in the 
Buddie of a word, or at the end of a word. It can never be initial. 
Ex>: tenir, toAofcI; Samedi, Saturdan; table, (a6/e. 

When two <*«, separated by one or mora consonants, occur in two 
"iceesiiTe syllables, at the end of a word, the first one is grave and the 
*Mond mute, or the first mate and the second acute, unless the two e*a 
be accented. As th^ differences are always marked, tliey cannot be 
tke matter of any difficulty. Ex.; p^re, father ; ferme, farm ; pes^, 
Mjrieii; teneE, AoU; ent^td, ofoft«urte; pr^c^^, preceded. 

When the last two e*a are not separated by any consonant, the are 
^er both acute, or the first is acute and the second mute. Ex.: cr^^, 
wrferf; arm^e, army. 



f Wbit Kmnd has E when final and onaccented in monosyllaMeB 1— Can two mote 

1^ flfw eom« In miceeMton 1 
i Iiplain the diflbront mannen fa& which two or three wioceaBive e*8 can be pni> 
L wmuttA. 1» them any Instance in which two 8iW>nt e's come io micceninn 1— la 
1 wbat woids does this take place 1— In how many difl^ent manners can seveial 8uo> 

eodre e*t be aeeeMad St toe ead of a word 1 
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There' are besides, examples of three e's, at the end of a word. The 
first two are acute and the last is mute. Ex.: agr^e, agreed ; (fern.) 

Rules for placing the Accents, 

General Rule. A capital letter does not admit of an ac- 
cent 

No rule can be giyen with regard to the circumflex accent, over any 
of the vowels. As it marks the suppression of a letter, it ought to be 
remembered as an essential part of speljing. 

With regard to the use of the grav^accent o^r a and it, it is Ijmited 
to the following words ; viz.: a, to; U^ lAere; ym\k, there is; hotk, Ao 
there ! del^, Jmi thence^ and oo, where. 

The following rules will only give directions for placing the graye 
or acute accent over e. 

1st. An e that is sounded and lmgt followed by a conso- 
nant in the same syllable must be marXed with an accent 
- 2d. Should that accent not be circumflex, it must be grave, 
if the e be followed by a mute syllable composed of two or 
more letters ; if not, the accent must be acute. Ex.: ev^que, 
bishop ; cafe, coffee \ severe, severe; s^verite, severity; evene- 
ment, event. 

Remark I. An « added to a final / in the plural does not exclude the 
accent ; Ex.; j^t^, fie ; p&t^s, /ne«. 

Remark H. A grave accent is used over the last e of words ending 
in e«, in both numbers ; such as, proems, laws%nl; succ^s, ntteess. 

Remark III. In all words of more than two syllables, the first syU 
lable of which is e alone, that e takes an acute accent whether the second 
syllable be mute or not. Ex.: Clever, to roue ; ^crevisse, crouifish. 

Remark IV. The same accent is used over an e that ends the first 
syllable of a word in the same circumstances. £lx. m^decin, physician ; 
d^velopper, to devdop, 

N. B. Observe that this does not apply to dissyllables; Ex.: dre, 
mv ; ns^re, mother. 

The proper name BarthAemiff by taking an acute accent over the first 
6 is spelt oontrarily to all rules. 

N. B. Rememfaier that m in the second person, both singular and plu- 
ral of verbs, and enf in the third person plural, are always silent, and 
considered as mute a^s. 

In the word scient, let them be ; enl are so little sensiUe that this word 
counts but fi)r one syllable in poetry. 

Of the letter O. 

O, when marked with a circumflex accent, and generally 
when the last letter of the syllable, or when followed in the 



What are the letters that itgect the accent ?-— When b the grave aecem oaed instead 
of the acute?— What accent is used over the last • of words ending in m ?— What 
are the instances in which an acute its followed bf a mote syUalile t — When ara 
the letters e* silent ?—Wlien are ent silentt 

When does o require a wider opening of the sioiith, to be prnwonoedl 
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ame syllable by a silent consonant, requires to be pronounced 
irilh a certain elongation of the lips, which does not occur 
(Then o is followed, in the same syllable, by a consonant which 
is sounded. The o becones thereby more open. 

EXAMPLES. 

.ap6tre, apostle; repos, rest; 

chose, iking; choc, shock. 

Of the letters land U. 
These letleis hate bvt one sound, whether aeeeoted or not 

BXAXFLES. 

ik, iskttid^ Mte, ^e; 

file, JUe; minut^ minuic^ 

OF THE VOWELS IN OENERAL. 

^These distinolionB being^made, it is important to know that 

AeFieneh vowels are always sounded as marked in the al- 

^abet, when they are unaccompanied by another TOweL 

11: port, wager; poli, polite; lune^ moon. 

. Except when they are followed by n or m in the same syl- 

[ laUe^ as tlAy then acquire a nasal sound, which the student 

f moat learn accurately from the teacher. 

I . v. E The learner mast again apply the rules laid down for the divi* 
; *■! of lyUables, which in this instance lend to the general rule, that, 
^UnonMtiicui»4whmBin^\enor m it followed by a v€WiL 

' Remark. — The nasal sound produced by m is the same as 
flttt produced by n. 

A list of the Nasal Vowels. 
am) 

tti r are all sounded like e in the English words encore^ or 
em t the second a in aidrde-camf, 
ea ) 

<• (when final) is sounded like e in 'when 

un i 

JQ > are sounded like - - -tin^fifi^ 

o^r • - - -^ oin oone 



m 
on 



f - - 7 - « in hunting'. 



the n or m being 
articulated like n 
in encore. 



Wliatit the difference between I marked with a circumflex accent and i without 
u Meem t— b It to with « 7 



Stware the' Toweh pronounced when unaccompanied by others in the same iyVtt 
jWf-When do they become nasal ?— When is it that the vowels are not nasal, al- 
uMgh followed by » or «?— What general rule can you give on this subject 1— 
JVfeat dMhrence is tliere between the nasal sound of n and that of m ?-^ention the 
Bifliih words giv«i as medalalbr the Msai sounds t 
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EXAMPLES. 


roman, 

ambre, 


navd, 
ambeTf 




fin, 
impolii 


enfant, 
empire. 


child, 
empire. 




bon, 
ombre, 


Italien, 
examen. 


Italian, 
examination, 


bran, 
parfum, 



fine, 
impolite, 

good, 
shade, 

brown, 
perfume. 

Remark. — ka by a principle deduced from the above rules, 
there is no nasal sound when n or m is foUowed by a vowel, a 
difiference must be observed in the pronunciation of thc»e 
words : an, year ; line, ass; fin,^ne, (masc.) fine,j^n6, (fem.) 
son, sound ; monotone, monotonous ; bran, brown ; (masc.) 
brune, barovm; (fem.) 

Remarks on the letters N, and M. 

First Remark : on double n or m.-l8t Althpogh double 
fi and m are met in many French words^ yet these words are 

Sronounced as if spelled with a single n or ^. Ex. : ame, soiA; 
amme, blaze; platane, plane-tree; callhe^ cane; faring 
Jlour ; innocent, innocent; astronome, astronomer ; homme, 
man. 

2d. Observe that in words ending in emme wfi enne, the 
<^ce of the first m and tt is to make grave the « which pre- 
cedes it ;^ these syllables being pronounced 0n^ and ene. 
Ex.: dUemme, dilemmsL; etrenne, handsel. -"' t^^ 

Nn perform the same office in the two follfli^^g words : 
ennemi, enemy ; moi/ennant, by means of. .^ 

3d. But in words commencing with emm, em are nasal; as 
emmener, to carry away, pronounced as if spelled anmener, 

4th. In adverbs ending in emment, these two syllables an 
pronounced as if spelled aman; as, prudemment, prudently.- 

dtb. The -first syllables of the following words are nasal 
ennoblir, to ennoble ; ennui, dulness; ennuyer, to weary, anc 
derivatives. 

6th. In words beginning with imm, the two m's are heard, 
although the i be, not nasal, This( syllable is then pronounced 
nearly as in the j^nglish word imminent. Ex. : immortel, im* 
mortal; immense, immense. 

7th. The two m's are sounded in the same manner, in the 
vfords Ammon, Am men ; ammoniac, ammoniac; commuer^ 
to commute; commeTnoro^ion, commemoration; commotion^ 
commotion; commensurable, commensurable; Emm^anuel, 



What is to be observed with regard to double n or m ?— Name tiie eiceptknn to 
Oat rule.— How are final m and n pronowced ia fixelga wovdsTj 
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, t 

Emmanuel ; grammaiical, grammatical ; grammatiste, gram- 
matist. 

8th. Two n's are sounds as in the English word annual, 
in anncUes, annals ; annexe, annex ; annihUer, to annihilate ; 
annotation, annotation ; anntteL, annual ; annuler, to annul ; 
tnntf, innate; inncmiL innoiiiinatum; innover, to innovate; 
and derivatives ; and also in the proper fiames^ Ajpennina, the 
Appenines ; Cindnnatus, Cincinnatus ; Linnee, Linnaeus, and 
Parserma, Porsenna. Pronounce the words enneagone and 
derivatives as if spelled aneagone, &c. 

Second Remark. — ^The letters m and n in nouns taken 
from ancient and foreign languages, are sounded as in the 
English words ham and men, as, requiem, Salem, Roboam, 
Amtterdam, Jerti$alem, Ibrahim, amen, abdomen^ Decemvir, 
appendice; but they are nasal in Adam^ Joachim, Quidam, 
f Chentbin, Seraphin, in the first syllable of interim, and in the 
^ last of jB^amtn. jS'p/een preserves its Enghsh pronunciation. 
Third KBM ARK. — Um, when .final, are pronounced ome; 
ML album, opium, rum^ rhum ; except in parfum, perfume, in 
' vnieh it has Uie sound of u in hunting, Kumb, a point oi 
the compass, is pronounced ronbe. Um have likewise the 
nuad of dme in words borrowed from the Latm ; as, duumvir, 
ceatumvir, wtj^ia the word umble, umbra. 

Un have the sound of on in words of similar derivation, and 
&O0e taken. from foreign languages; disundecimo, tungstene, 
tmgsten;^ linker que, 

FouRtji Remark. — There are words in which en and in 
ue followed by h ; these syllables being mere particles pre- 
fixed to words commencftig^ with ^ In these words, en is 
Basal) and in is not. The reason of this singularity is, that en 
lutsbieen placed before h aspirated, and in before h mute; as, 
MAofc^ir, to embolden ; inhumain, inhuman. 

N. B. The diiTerence between the two Vs will be given under the 
Itead of that letter. 

PirtH Remark. — In the syllable ien of the different forms 

of the vert)s venir, to come ; tenir, to hold ; and their nu- 

^ merous derivatives, en are pronounced like e in when, but with 

the nasal sound ; so are en in the following words ; chetiente, 

dniatendom ; amiens, and mentor. 

Sixth Remark. — Ent are silent in the third person plural 
of verbs; read, its pa/rhnt, they speak: Us viennent, they 
eome. 

Setentu Remark. — Mn are articulated distinctly, but 
^^— "— ™^^~" . ■ i^^— ■ , 

Wbea is final tan pronounced ome ? — ^Wben are un sounded on ? — How are ai 
waAin pfODounced wnen followed by A ?— How are ent sounded in tbe tliird pemon 
phml tf verlM 1— How are mn articulated ? 
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wiUioat the nasal soiind, although e aasuiiieg before thea 
ters the soand of a, as ammstie^ amnesity ; calomnic calui 
9omuambuUt flDmoanabiiiist ; indemnitee indemnity, fi 
is silent in damner^ to damn ; condamnerf to condemn ; 
auiamtiee aatanin. 

Eighth Remark. — ^The followiog worda are irregul 
their proaanciatioD. 

BniTTer, . to ifUexic&te^ proBomieed as if speHed on-fti 

. anrnorguey 



enorgneOlir 

ennemi 

Benni 

bennir 

hennisBeraeBt ntig^ang' 

acdennel 



enemy 

no 

ionei^h 



femme 

femmeletie 

faon 

]>aon 

taon 

Laon 

Caen 

SaAoe 

monsieur 



enetnt 

nani 

ddir 

Ams9emeni 

mdanel 

fanC% 

fmmelHe 

fan 

fMn 

ton 

Lan 

Can 

Sdne 

meusieu 



soiemn 
wonuMj wife 
amUfwaman 
fitwnj 
peorcock 
ox^fiy 

Latm Ta French eity) 
Caen ( a French city) 
Sonne (a riTer) 
Sir, Mr. 
and sometimes moeieUj m dignified style. 

After having examined the Toweb when they oceur alone in a i 
ble, it is necessary to see how they are prooouiKed when accompi 
by others. 

OF THE COMPOITin) VOWELS AND OIFHTHOKGS.- 

There are simple sounds in French, represented by twv 
ters; as m, au, which are pronoimoed e, o; these are cf 
compound votoeU. 

But there are other combinations of two vowels, in wl 
each of them preserves its proper sound ; and when they f 
but one syllable they are called diphthongs. 

No name appears to hare been given to two successive vowels^ 
form two syUabies. 

As these rales are intended for the use of the English student, 
must be presented to him in the most striking manner, without re 
to the arrangement adopted in Grammars made by the French. 

The combinations of two vowels are divided into two clas 
the first containing those which produce together a sound 



Wtwt we tte words4n wbiefa tbe aesftl qrfiiMefl are not pronounced accordi 
the sbov« roles?— Wliat is a compoiuul vowel ?— What is a dipbUioDg ?— Whi 
Oie eoaibinations of voweb hi which tbey lose tiieh firoper sooDd ?— What i 
do tb^ sflsume 1 
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rom that which they produce separat^y ; the second 
hich preserve their sounds. 

? OF THE COMBINE TIONIs OF TWO VOWELS WHICH 
DO NOT PAESERVE THBI& PROPER SOTTNDS. 

ve the sound of French s. 

• • • • o* 
ly that of u in the English word spur. 
00 , , , book. 



wa 



war 



jr that which would be produced by the French letters 

oua uttered in one syllable. 
<B which very seldom occur, have the sound of e. 
Arill become the subject of the second remark, after the 
!es. 

ARK I. As the compound vowel ai represents the 
3y it is like that vowel, either grave or acute. It is always 
except in the last syllable of the first person of the pre- 
ifinite, and of the future of verbs, as will be repeated 
lat part of speech ; mfai, I have ; in which it has like- 
le sound of e,'and in bad, bay ; gai, gay ; geaij ja<^- 
id aiffUy acute. 

ARK ll. — Ei having also the sound of e, is likewise 
nd acute : grave when followed by a mute syllable, and 
1 all other instances. "" 

ARK III. Au represents d, and requires therefore that 
ion of the lips spoken of under the head of that vowel, 
t is followed by a mute syllable, or when at the end of 
. It is not generally so open in other cases. 





] 


EXAMPLES. 






affair 
pair 


neige 
peine 


snow 
pain 


J 


broom 
amiable 


veine 
reinette 


vein 
pippin 




vice 
mallow 
poor 
audacity 


voiture 
poivre 
foi 
moine 


carriage 
pepper 
foMh 
monk 




fear 
young 
alone 
mill-etone 


boule 
clou 
sou 
bijou 


bowl 
nail 
cent 
jewel 



lavc as and et a grave sound, and whoi bave they an acute sound 1 — How 
regard to ei ?— to au ?— Wbat are the instances in which th« Towels of the 
have each its proper sound 1 
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First Rekark. Some of Uie cnmbinatioDB exhibited in^tlMrH 
regoing list are sometimes found wilh a circumflex Mceil^ 

^j-- :i I _• -• _* _A A. rr*u^ I^A* MflMft J 



toregomg hsi are sometimes found with a circumnex aoc^ ^ 
over the second vowel; as, at, «i, oi o^ eiL The last OM* 
of these combinations requires then to be pronounced witht 
greater elongation of the lips ; as jeUne^ fast, and the otheii 
are more open ; as, maitre^ ma*<ter ; reUre^ a German hoiW'] 
man ; croiire, to grow ; vodte, vault. "; 

Second Remark. CEu have the sound of eii; as, fuem^' 
knot. 

Third Remark. There are words in which the vowels «f 
the above list form two syllables, and each of the vowels pre- 
serves its prim*^' V a/^nn/1 • Kiif in mirh r>AW>« thnl fnrceDtion Ml 

indicated by a 

naif, artless ; 

Moise, Moses. *' 

Fourth Remark. Should the e be accented in either oftte 
compound vowels ei and eu, each vowel must be pronouneed 
distinctly, and et or eu will form two syllables ; as, oWtV, toj 
obey ; rev^sirt to succeed. 

Fifth Remark 
lablc, or //, are alv 
of the vowels distir 

as in the English ,, __, . 

seraglio ,• oreille, ear 5 merDtiUe^ wonder. 

Sixth Remark. Aiand et followed by m or n in flie ] 
same syllable, have exactlv the nasal sound of tn. We read is ] 
the same manner the words |>atn. bread, and piriy pine tree;: ' 
jfaim, hunger, and^n, end; c/c**cm, design, and deasin^ dinf* 
*ng, fXC. 

Seventh Remark. Oi before ft in the same syllable it 
pronounced as if spelled oi^-in; as loiru far; coin, corner: 
«otn, care ; /otn, hay. •> > i » 

Eighth Remark. Oi is sounded like o, (the t being i- 
leni,; m the words encoignure, comer angle; moigwm^ 
stump ; oipwn, onion ; poignint, poignant ; poignard, p* 
Montii ^rfe^'*^^' handful. / is also silent m Mantaigw, 

form'tof^t^""^!^^^^^*^®^^^*®^**!^ beingsilent,) in all ths- 

E is useless in d^jeun, fasting; and Jean, John. 
Qbservatiow ^o,- were formerly u sed in the imperfecta and condi- 

are U.ose in w^cS L "^^t^^^^^fX t^^.^i^^^^-^^ 
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onals of YfochH, and in mnny substantires to represent the sound off, 
^oltaire substituted in these words t|ie compound vowel ai for oi. I'his 
Mfovement «ras first adopted by attnost all the French writers, and 
twK by the Academy. Thie learner will therefore find no difficulty 
L rmdiog books in whibh -this orthography was introduced. As for 
H pablieationSy he must be careful to give the sound off to ot, in the 
■nperfects and conditionals of verbs, and also in several substantives, 
he pronunciation of which he can ascertain by applying to a modern 
Uctionary. 

OF THE VOWELS WHICH PRESERVE THEIR SOUNDS. 

When two vowels occur together in an order different from 
that of the above given vowels, each of them preserves its pro- 
per sound, and they form one or two syllables. In the former 
(sue they are called diphthongs : they have no special name 
B the latter. 

But if the first vowel be e without an accent, it is entirely 
fent; if e mute be thet second vowel, it makes the first twice 
i long, as was explained before. £x. : flageolet y flageolet ; 
►2ie, folly. 

Kbmark. — Soimetimes u is a mute letter; vie. after g and q. The 
16 of the u after these consonants will be explained under letters g 

P THE DIVISION OF SYLLABLES COMPOSED ONLY OF VOWELS. 

As two vowels form either one or two syllables^ it would be 
e«mble to find here rules to determine .what the diphthongs 
re; but it is almost impossible to give rules oh all the combi- 
atioQs of vowels. The following directions which apply to 
be greatest number of words, will, however, be found very 
•eful... 

Ist. If neither of the two vowels be i, they will be pro- 
umoced in two syllable^ as, CacaOy Cacao ; nuage^ cloud. 

2d. Iff be one of the two vowels, both will form a diph- 
hong, in the find syllables ieUy zer, iouy and in short words 
vhieh have but these two vowels, and thus form a monosylla- 
ble; as soutien, support; dernier, last; /ton, lion ; Jiel, gall ; 
^, night. 

3d. But final iel is pronounced in two syllables, except 
^jlen there are no other vowels in the word ; as, ministeriel, 
Biuisterial ; ciel, heaven. 



lo what words have ot been substituted for oi ?— How are two vowels pronounced 
len placed in a different order from those of the list 7— W hat is to be observed when 
Nile 18 one of the vowels 1— What is the first rule to be observed, in order to know 
ether two vowels finm one «r two ^yllaUcs 1— What is the aeoond rule 1— The 
id role? 
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N. B. In poetry, ion, ieff and often ten, form two syllables. 

4th. When the root of a verb ends in a vowel and the i 
tioQ begins with a vowel, each of these letters forms a syl 
by itself in all the forms of the verb ; as, nous prions, we p 
This does not apply to two vowels that both belong to th( 
dition of the verb ; as, nous parlions, we were speeding. 



■ 




EXAMPLES. 




A6rien 


ethereal 


miel 


Tumey 
sana-hox 


Ismael 


Ishmael 


sablier 


chaos 


chaos 


client 


client 


Pharaon 


Fh&raoh 


orient 


east 


boreal 


northern 


union 


union 


beatitude 


beatitude 


violon 


violin 


§olien 


eolian 


rditire 


binding 


in^teore 


meteor 


Bci^re 


sawdust 


liard 


farthing 


Moftbite 


Moabite 


fiancee 


betrothed 


h9SL 


boa 


poete 
M6roe 


poet 
Meroe 


tuant 


kiUing 


muet 


dumb 


ruade 


kick 


saluer 


to bow 


puits 


well 


bruit 


noise 


impetuosity 


impetuosity sinuosity 


sinuosity 



RULES FOB PRONOUNCING THREE VOWELS TOGETHER 

Whenever three vowels come in succession, there are 
ways two of them which form a compound vowel, (the o 
compound vowels are td^ ei, au, eu, and ou, the pronunciai 
of which is found page 33.) Then the thlM vowel, wheth( 
be placed before or after the compound - vowel, preserves 
natural sound, and forms with the compound vowel either 
or two syllables. In the former instance, this reunion is ca 
a diphthong. 

N. B. There are, however, a few words in which ai, be 
followed by II becomes a diphthong ; as, criaillier, to bawl 

As three vowels, except in these very few instances, 
then form but two sounds, the same rules will be applied 1 
that are laid down for two vowels. 

If the first of the three vowels be e mute, it adds no so 
to the compound vowel ; and if e mute be the third vowe 
only lengthens the compound vowel ^ as beau, handsoi 
rate, stripe. 



Wbat is said of the same vowels in poetry 1— Wliat is the fourth rule 1— Wi 
the fifth rule 1— What is to be remarked when three vowels come together 1—] 
are are they pronounced ?~How is it when e mute is one of the vowels ? 
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TLBS FOE DIVIDXITG THREE VOWELS INTO SYLLABLES. 

specting the number of syllables, the directions given in 
^ase will be pretty much the same as those applied to two 
^Is, since a compound vowel is but a simple sound repre- 
jd by two letters. 

u When the letter, besides the compound vowel, is not t, 
3 are two syllables; as clouant, nailing; statimire, sta- 

.. If it be t that accompanies the compound yowel, the 
e letters will form a diphthong; viz»oiie syllable in which 
I wo sounds are heard ; as, mais, simpleton ; oui, yes. 
. But in the terminations ieur and teuaf, i forms a syllable 
;self, except a few monosyllables in ieuit. Ex. : stiperieurj 
rior ; precieuXi^recious ; miettSy better. 



lire 



EXAMPLES. 

linear ■^. gruau 
slope * chiourme 
winding'8heet lt>uage 

God • 

light 
jackdav) 



bateau 
nageoire 



, fem. 

I 

Her 

iler 



bay 
deceased 
skin 
to bawl 
to mew 



foie 

boue 

nou6 

grenouille 

houille 

babouin "^ 



oatmeal 
gaUe^y crew 
wheel-work 
boat 
fin 
liver 
mild 
knotted 
frog 
coal 
baboon 



ORDS OP IRREGULAR PRONUNCIATION WITH TWO OS 



THREE VOWELS. 



t 

ade 

nal 

lier 

t 

!t 

eil 

111 

eil 

ueil 

llir 

leil 



oM 
e^ade 



August" pronounced 
watering-place 
Ungual 
jeweller 
toast 
eye 

pink * 
reception 
shoal 
collection 
coffin 
to gather 

pride The final syllable pro- 

iced like euil, and the g hard as ingame, 
B. The derivatives of the above words are pronounced 

at la the first rule to know whether three vowels form one or two syUaUes ? 
! second rule 1— The third rule ?— What are the words in which two or thres 
B are pronounced irregularly 1 ^ 

4 



(liauid 1) 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 



hngottai 
joualii 
toste 
euil 
euille 
akeuil 
pkeuil 
rekeuil 
serkeuU 
keuilUr 
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in the same manner. Yet a is heard in the verb ooiUer, td 
ripen ; although silent in AoiU^ August, and aakUron^ reaper.' ; 
Remark.— Many foreign proper names preserve in Fnixili j 
the pronunciation that they have in the language to wbidb A 
they belong, as, Shakspeare, ^c. ' 

EULES FOE FE0N0T7NCIN6 FOUR VOWELS. 

There are instances of four successive vowels. This Is pNr ;| 
dvced by one compound vowel succeeding another. They am ' 
pronounced separatriy and in two syllables. Sometimes tlia , 
fourth vowel is e mute ; then the three vowels that preoedt it 
are sounded as ex^ahied before for three vowels, the only 
function of Uie mute e being that of lengthening the sound of ; 
the vowels that it follows. Ex. : je jauaij I played ; noueugf 
knotty ', joueur, gambler; boueey buoy. 

OF THE LETTEE Y. 

y, when initial, or between two consonants, is pronouDfiid 
like i and follows the rules of that letter : y^tur, eyes ; sysUme^ 
system ; symhole, symbol. 

When succeeding another vowel, it has the sound of t«o 
t's, the first of which is joined, in pronouncing, with the foie-. 
going vowel, and forms a syllable with it, and the second i? 
pronounced oy itself^ or, if followed by another v6wel, is joined 
with it in pronouncing. 



EXAMPLES. 



pi^s 
moyen 
joyeux 
royaume 

But Bayard 
Bayonne 
Cayenne 
Mayence 
Mayenne 



eomUry pronounced 


pai4 


means 


moirttn 


}^m 


jovw 


kingdom 


rat-iome 


is pronounced as if spelled 


BoAor 


. * • • 


Baimme 


• • • • 


Caienne 


. . • ■ . ^ 


Maienee 


. . • • ' 


Maienm 



OF THE CONSONANTS. 



First Rule. Final consonants are silent, except generally 
c,/, Z, and r ; n and m are nasal according to the above rules. 

Second Rule. Of two final consonants, the second is si- 
lent ; as mort, death ; saint, holy. 

Third Rule. Of three final consonants, the last two are 
silent ; as, prompt, prompt ; corps, body. 

What is to be remarked of four succeasive vowels 1 — How are theyprmiouiicedl 
—How is V sounded between two consonants ?— How when initial ?— How when ac- 
companied by one or several vowels ?— What are the exceptions ?— What is tbe fiirt 
rule on the pronunciation of consonants 1— -Xhc second 1— -Tbe tUrd ? 
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All exceptions to these rules will be marked under the bead 
'the consonants. 

exhibiting the pronunciatioQ of the names oC the yarioQ9 
:he comj;)ass will be found at the end of these explanations. 
DHunciation of the numeral adjectives, with all its particulars 
ven in the chapter of adjectives, Section VI. 

len final, is artlcitlated ia proper names, as, Moab» . 

n cluby dub ; ractou6, refitting of a ship ; rob^ rob ;> and 

3int of the compass. ' 

i sounded like one. 

)'s are silent in DoubSj the name of a French river, and 

irtment. 

ard (like the English k) before the Vowels a, o, and tv 

n immediately followed by a consonant ; as, carter 

ton, cotton ; cupidite^ cupidity \ climat, climate ; era- 

ivat ; actif, active ; 

oft {\\\it the English s) before e, t, and y ; as, cHebrite^ 

' ; cecUe, cecity ; cypres^ cypress. 

9ofl in soniB words before a, o, and u, but 1«en it is 

thus, with a cedilla p ; as, facade, front of a house i 

sson ; repu, receipt. 

lever hard before e, <, and 9. That sound is produced, in 
•y the letters qn, as will be seen hereafter. 

^fore e and t, are pronounced as in English. Ex.; 
success ; but cc in all other instances, and cq, hav6 
he sound of k ; as, accuser, to accuse ; acquerir, to 
yet both cc, are heard in peccable, peccable ; peccant^ 
; peccadille, petty fault ; peccofoi, repentance ; peccata^ 

me of the final consonants that are articulated. It has 
id of ky even when preceded by another consonant, 
T to the second rule. Ex.: avec, with; arc, bowj 
lusk ; Turc, Turk. Yet it is nlent after a naisal sound ; 
, bench ; tronc, trunk : but it is heard in zinc, zhiev 
c, then ; before a vowel. Final c is silent, besides, in 
rent; arc-boutant, buttress; arsenic, arsenic; broc, 
re, cJerk ; cotignac, quiddany ; eric, engine to .lift up 
; echecs, chess ; croc, hook ; esiomac, stomach ; escroc, 
; lacs, nets ; mare, mark ; pore, pork ; tabac, tobacco* 
[uires the sound of g in second, second ; and its deriva- 
mounced as if spelled segond ; and that of /? in croo 
e, trip ; read : crok-en-jambe, 
e like '5 A in Engfish ; as, cher, dear ; chibte, fall ; except 

) final h articulated ?— How are two fr's articulated ?— Wben is e aoonded 
Vhen like s 1 — When is c soft before a, o and u ? — ^How are two «''»P[0^ 
efore e and » ?— How in other instances ?— When is finat • heard I^Whfn' 
rds in which c has a peculiar sound 1 
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in the following words, derived from the Hebrew or Greek, in 
which they have the sound of k ; anachorete, anchorite ; ana- 
chronisme, anachronism; archetype, archetype; archiemsco- 
paiy archiepiscopal; archiepiscapaty archiepiscopacj; arcnorUe, 
archonte; catechumcne, catechumen; archange, archangel; 
bacchanale, bacchanal ; bacchante, bacchant ; chirog'raphmref. 
a creditor in virtue of a note of hand ; chiromancie, chiroman- 
cy ; euchariatic, eucharist ; echo, echo ; chaos, chaos ; chcBur^ 
chorus: choriste, chorister; chorus, choir; lichen, lichen; 
orcheatre, orchestra; patriarchal, patriarchal; pairiarchaX, 
patriarchate ; manichordion, manichordion. 

It is important to remark that, even in words of similar de- 
rivation, ch have acquired the French sound of sh, when these 
words are frequently used ; as, patriarche, patriarch ; arche- 
vique, archbishop ; bachique, bacchic. They sound therefore 
like k in those of the numerous scientific words of Greek or 
Latin derivation, belonging to nearly all modern languages, 
that, for their being seldom introduced in common conversation, 
have not yet, as it were, been naturalized. This will explain 
the difference of pronunciation of ch in archeologie, archeo- 
logy, and chirurgien, surgeon ; yet ch sound like sh in tachf' 
graphic, tachygraphy, and tachigraphe, he that writes fast 

Ch are pronounced like k in proper names of ancient or 
foreign derivation; as, Chaldee, Chaldea; Civitta Vecchia, 
Yet they have the sound of sh in Achille, Acheron, chypre, 
Cyprus and machiavel, although that o( k in michel-ange. 

The same sound of k is given to ch followed by a consonant; 
as, Chretien, christian ; technique, technical ; chlorure, chlo- 
ride ; yacht, yacht, and Utrecht, 

Ch are silent in almanach, almanac, and have the sound of 
ff in draehme, drachm ; which is also spelled dragme. The 
h alone is silent in loch, log. 

In words ending in ct, both consonants are sounded ; as, 
eamct, exact; correct, correct; direct, direct; but t is silent in 
«9m;p6C^, handspike ; a«pec^, aspect ; arcoTt^ec^, circumspect; 
respect, respect ; and both ct in instinct, instinct, and amict, 
amice. 

Final d is bounded in sud, south ; in some few words bor- 
rowed from the ancient or foreign languages, such as cid, an 
Arabian chieftain ; ephod, ephod ; sund and Taimud. And in 
proper names; as, David, David; ds are silent in poids, 
weight. 

Dd are sounded only in addition, addition t additionnel, 
additional; adducteur, adducent muscle; quiddite, and red- 
dition. 

How are ch pronounced 1— What are the ezceptioos T — Wtiat is said of final ck ?>» 
Of ftnal ct ?— Of final d ?— Of dd 1 
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¥f are sounded like one. 

The final /* is always articulated, except iu cerf-vokmt, kite, 
paper kite,; and other words in which cerf is foUowed by a 
modifying word ; clef^ key ; neuf^ nine ; when before a cOn- 
nnant; eteufy a sort of ball ; atuf dur, a hard-boiled egg ; osuf 
fraiSy fresh egg ; IxBuf gr<is, fat ox ; bcsvf scde, i^ted or 
earned beef; chrf-^cmwre^ master-piece ; and in the plural of 
thn» words, as follows: nerfey nerves; asufs, eggs; baufij 
oxen. — ^The wcoiid / only is pronounced in nerf-de^bauj^ 
oowskin. 

(j is hard (like g in go) before the vowels a, o, and t^ and 
vben immediately followed by a consonant; gateau^ cake; 
jf08im«, gnm ; guttural^ guttural ; globe, globe; grdce, grace; 
kigme^ riddle ; Enghien, Enghien. 

And soft (like 8 in pleasure,) before e, t, and y, as general^ 
general ; ^B^^, waistcoat ; gyrrmastique, gymnastic. 

has me hard sound of g in go^ in the proper name Oess- 
ner. 

Sometimes g is followed by e mute, and one of the vowekk 
a, 0, tt. Then the g, by its place before e, must be pronounced 
soft, and as the e is silent, that sound is immediately carried to 
the vowds Of 0, or u. It seems, on hearing those syllables^ 
as if the g were soft before these vowels ; but that soft sound 
is produced by the interposition of the mute e. This must be 
carefully observed both in reading and spelling : as oMigeant^ 
obliging ; getde, goal } gageure, bet. It is on account of this 
arrangement that the eu in this last word does not form acomr 
poond vowel, the word being pronounced gajwre. 

In. the same manner as e mute placed between g and 
the vovela a, o, u, makes that letter soft, a similar interpor 
sition of a silent u gives it a hard sound before e and i; the 
same that it has in the English word get, guitar \ as^ 
guerre, war ; guidon, standard ; guifiguette, tavern ; dogtte^ 
bull-dog; gueiex, beggarly. 

But in the following words the two vowels are sounded dis? 
tinctly as a diphthong ; aiguiUe, needle ; aiguillon, sting ; ah 
guiser, to whet, and derivatives ; linguiste, linguist ; inguinal^ 
inguinal; unguis, unguis; ineMinguible, inextinguishable; 
aiui the proper names, Lfi Guide, de Guize, and Guizot, 

In cigue, hemlock ; aigue, acute ; (fem.) etc., the diaeresis 
plaeed on the last e, (which does not, however, cease to be 
mute,) indicates sufficiently that the sound of u must not be 

What is said of final/?— Tn what words is final / sUent 1— When is j? hard ?— 
When is it soft 1 — In what English word can you find a sound correnmnmng to tbaC 
of/ljard 1 — Of j^ soft 1— What is to be observed respecting g foUowed 1^ e ?— By « 7 
—ui what words dogui form a di^didKnig ?— What prevents the » flrom being mutf 
|o Mme words ending in j'ne ? 

4, 
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blended with that of e, as it is in dogue but muiSt be articulat- 
ed by itself. 

In the word ambiguite, ambiguity ; and the verb arguer^to 
argue, in all its inflexions, gu form a distinct syllable. 

N. 6. In the forms of this verb where u is followed by e and tf a 
tresis is generally placed over the latter vowels. 

Gua is pronounced like goiui in lingtud^ lingual ; 'paraguaidi 
a present ; algiiazil^ al^uazil ; Guculetoupey Guadalqumi'^ 
Chiatimala, and other proper names from Spanish origin. 

Gl are sounded like the U of the English word brilliant^ h 
imbroglio, intricacy, and de Brosrlio a proper name. 

G takes the sound of A; in the first syllable of ganfrrem^ 
|[angrene ; and derivatives. It is silent in' signet, tassel, ani 
m the prooer names Clugny, Regnaurl, Regnard. 

G^ are pronounced like single g, except before «; thai Ao 
first is hard, and the second soi^ ; as suggerer, to suggest. 

Final g is only heard in joug, yoke ; zig-zag, zig-zag ; and 
in foreign names, as, Agag. It sounds like k in bourg, borough; 
Bourg-mestre, burgomaster, is pronounced as if spelled , 
hourgue-mestre, 

Gt and gs are silent in doigt, finger ; vingt, twenty ; and \ 
fe^tf, legacy ; (pronounced, le.) 

Gn, have a liquid sound which. can bo compared to that of 
the English word seignior, or bagno ; as, ignorant, ignorant; 
digne, worthy ; signal, signal. j 

N. B. Gn when liquid foroi but one syllable with the following 
▼owel. 

Gn, when initial, are articulated exactly as in the English 
word Ignorant. Ex. : Gnome, gnome, pronounced as if spelt 
guenome. The same sound is given to these two letters in the 
-fbllowing words, in which the division of the syllables is placed 
between the gn\ agnation, agnation; agnus-caslvs, agniis- 
castus; cognation, cognation ; diagnostique, diagnostic; igne^ 
Igneous; impregnation, impregnation; inexpugnable, inex-^ 
pngnable; ignicole, ignicola; regnicole, inhaoitant of a king- 
dom ; stagnation, stagnation; and derivatives; and in the pro- 
per name Prognee. 

H is both mute and aspirate ; but by this distinction it must 
not be understood that the h is ever articulated, for it is always 
silent. 

To understand what distinction is made between those two 
kinds of h, it must be known, as will be hereafter illustrat^, 

In what words wrejnia pronounced foua ?— What are the other accidental pro- 
nunciations of ^ ?— How are gg articulated 1— In what words is finals heard 1^ 
What are those words ?>What is the sound of liquid gu ?— When are they heard 1^ 
What is th^ difference in articulating h mute and A aspirated T-^ In what do the two 
A'sdifibr? 
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1st. That many ijnonodjFllables ending in a vowel, lose that 
rowel and take an apostrophe before words beginning with a 
lowel ; as Varbrcx the tree, instead of te arbre, 

2d. That when a word, ending in e mute, comes before a 

word beginning with a vowel, the consonant which precedes 

the e mute is joined, in pronouncing, to the next word, and 

ibnns with it but one syllable, as, V Europe entiere, the whole 

of Europe ; which we pronounce as if spelled VEuro^entiere ; 

3d. That when a word, ending in a consonant, comes before 
iword beginning with a vowel, the sound of that consonant is 
most generally carried to the next word, as, un mechant en- 
/an^, a wicked boy, pronounced as if spelled un michan tenfant. 

Now it must be understood that the three above rules are 
observed before some words commencing with an h, while be- 
lore others, it would be a fault to make an elision or to sound 
the final consonant of a preceding word. In the former words 
the initial h is called mute, in the latter aspirate. 

The only effect of the aspirated h is then to make the vowel 
which it precedes pronounced distinctly; as a is in the Eng- 
lish words ffo again. This definition of the French word as- 
pire, as used in this instance, cannot present the least doubt, 
considering that the Academy give it the same acception, as 
Where they say that the y oxyole is aspire. 

Examples of h mute, 

L'homme^ the man ; une excellente histoire, an excellent his- 
tory; un mechant homme, a wicked man. 

Examples of n aerate, 

Le hameau, the hamlet ; une excellente hache, an excellent 
axe ; un grand lieros, a great hero. 

There is no rule to distinguish a mute from an aspirated h. 
For this reason the h aspirated is always preceded by some 
agn in the French and English Dictionary, to which the 
wner niay refer. A guide can be given to those who are ac- 
quainted with the Latin : When a French word of Latin deri- 
Taiion commences with an h, both in Latin and French, that 
i is mute : wl^ich shows that it was only preserved for the sake 
of etymology. The words Aero*, hero ; ^arpte, harpy; hen- 
^, ^ neigh : and hanter, to haunt, are the only exceptions 
to this rule. In all other words the h is aspirated, except in 
itfife, oil ; heureux, happy ; hieble, wall- wort ; huitre, oyster. 

J^ between two vowels, makes them pronounced in two syl- 



How can these two A*g be distfaiguished ? 
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lables ; as, cohue, crowd. A diaeresis on the u would produce 
the same effect 

H after a consonant will be found under the head of the respeetifi^ 
letters, with which it is thus used. 

J has constantly the sound of « in pleasure; ns^jamaU^, 
never ; joujou^ plaything. 

K is like the English j as, Kilogramme^ a French weightT'^ 
belonging to the new metrical system. 

L, when preceded by i in the same syllable, and U preceded 
by i, have a sound which is called liquid, and is like thaicf 
the English word hriUianti sa families family; taiUettr, ti^, 
lor; (bS, eye; &ai^ lease; ecureuil^ squirrel. The folio wim^' 
words are exceptions to this rule, the I or U being sounded Wsk' 
the English single I : alguazil, alguazil ; calviUe^ calvil ; contr^ 
poilj against the hair ; codiciUe, codicil ; dm, civil ; and 4^ 
adjectives ending in il ; distiller^ to distil; eanly exile ; /^riAi^l 
fibril ;j^, thread; imhecilUey imbecility; tZ, he; us^ thef(^ 
idyUe, idyl ; miZ, and mUle^ thousand ; million^ million and de* 
rivatives; morJU, rough edge ; pistil, pistil; poil^ hau: (ofi^ 
mals) ; profit, profile ; pupiUe, pupil , sibylle, sibyl ; sylk^ 
syllable ; sille, a Greek poem ; tranqiaUe, tranquil ; vaudenO^f 
a short comedy ; village, village ; vitle, cit}' ; and their de- 
rivatives ; Achille, Achrlles ; LiUe, and Seville names of citiesi 
Breail, Brazil ; Nil^ Nile, and €HUes, the name of a man. 1 

LI are both heard in the following words, and though pre- 
ceded by i, are not liquid : fritillaire, fritillaria ; illegcd, ille- 
gal; and all words commencing with HI; instiller, to instfl; 
maxiUaire, maxillary ; miUenaire, millinary ; oscillatumi . 
oscillation; r>usillanime, pusillanimous; scintillcUion, sciib 
tillation ; sytlogiame, syllogism ; titiller, to titillate ; vacilkr, - 
to reel ; and derivatives. 

LI are heard in Allah, the name that the Mahometans. give 
to God, allegorie, allegory ; allusion, allusion ; oppellaHf, ap-* 
pellative; appellation, appellation; beUigerant, belligerantj 
helliqueux, warlike; collateral, collateral; cMation, (de bi 
ncfice,) collation of a benefice; collision, collision; colloqtiA 
colloquy ; constellation, constellation ; equipollery to balance- 
intelligent, intelligent ; libeller, to explain a demand in a couft{ 
malleable, malleable ; malleole, malleolus ; mednUaire, xm: 
dullar ; metallique, metallic ; pallier, to palliate ; pellicule p*> 
licle; i?e//ei7c, valleity . and their derivatives. LI are'aliD 
heard in ancient proper names, as, Appollon, Sylla &c. 

In other words one / is heard instead of two. * 



What is the effect of A between two vowels 1-What is Uie soimd of J^1-Tha« nf W1 j 
-That of i ?-Wheu ig / liquid 1-Iu what words k il tUt lSMUa^A^4f i 
Inwhatwordaaretworsheardl *u«w»iioiiiqiudaiUi ly i 
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Tfie i5nal / is always liquid^ when preceded by t, (except in 
wiewrords placed above,) and is sounded like the English / in 
^ other instances ; as, del, heaven ; 771a/, ill. Bnt in the fol- 
wwing words it is silent : ftdriY, barrel ; chenil, kennel ; coutil^ 
ijcking; fournil, bakehouse \ fraisil, coal-dust; fiLsil, gun ; 
?5w/i/, genteel ; ffril, gridiron ; nomhril, a word used in ana- 
omy \ outil^iooi \ persil, parsley ; soul, drunk-, sourcil, eye- 
>row. Pouls, pulse, is pronounced pou ; aulx, heads of gar- 
ick, is pronounced d; fits, son, either fis or Ji, 

h some proper names ZA have the liquid sound ; as, Milhau. 
^i%BiIenl in vesovl, and Lons-le-saulnkr, French cities. 

As for n and m, see the rules on the nasal sound. It is es- 
Wtial, however, to notice, that all final consonants are silent 
tor these letters ; as, temps, time ; prompt, prompt, &c. ; ex- 
% however, the following words, in which all the final con- 
tiants are sounded ; cens, census ; distinct, distinct ; succinct, 
locinct ; larynx, larynx ; lynx, lynx ; sens, sense, (though 
c f be silent in sens commun, common sense ;) svhynx, 
hjmx ; sund, sund ; and zinc, zinc. Final n is silent in 
fiarn*, a French province. 

P is not heard in hapteme, baptism ; haptiser, to baptise ; 
pHstairc, baptistery ; baptistc, baptist ; cheptel, a lease of 
llle ; domptel, to subdue ; compte, account ; sculpter, to 
rve ; and their derivatives ; sept, seven ; septieme, seventh ; 
d septiemement, seventhly. But in the middle of other 
)rd8 p is soundea ; as, redempteur, redeemer. 
Ph have the sound of/; as, philosophie, philosophy. 
Of pp one only is heard ; as, appeler, to call. 
Final p is silent ; as, drap, cloth ; loup, wolf ; but it is heard 
cap, cape ; jalep, jalap ; jtdep, julap ; salep, salep ; and pro- 
tr names, as, Alep, Both of the final consonants are heard in 
p», (de tems) interval ; rapt, rape, and relaps, relapse. 
Q is always followed by u, except in cinq, five, and coq, 
wk, in which it is sounded like k, Q is however silent in 
^inde, turkey. 

The tt, which is destined always to accompany q, has been 
milted in the word piqitre, pricking, on account of its being 
lUowed by another u. This suppression is marked by the 
ircumfiex accent. The u is heard and q pronounced like k. 

Qm has three sounds. 1st. That of k, by far the most gene- 
>!, before any vowel, the u being entirely silent ; as, qualite, 
fiity ; querelle, quarrel ; pratique, practice • qui, who ; quo- 
<ten, daily ; queue, tail. 
2d. That of kou, only before a, in the following words : 

4 what words is final/ silent? — When are Ih liquid? — What is said of final con- 
tnti preceded by n ? — When is p silent ? — What sound have ph ?— What is said 
wop'a ? — What is to be remarked of q ?— How many sounds has q ?--When has 
ke sound of A 1— When that o^luiu ? 
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aquatile, aquatile ; aquarella, aquarella ; aqtm-tintay aqua 
tinta; aquqtique^ aquatic; equateur, equator; equation^ equa 
lion ; liquation, liquation ; loqimciie^ loquacity ; yuocre, qaa 
ker ; quadragenaire^ a man of forty ; quadragesime^ quad 
ragesima ; quadragesimal^ quadragesimal ; quadruple^ quod 
ruple ; quadrupede, quadruped ; quartz^ quartz ; quatuor^ quai 
tetto: in quarto, in quarto, and their derivatives; qucdraJbun 
quadrature; quadrige^ ancient charriot, and all those in wbid 

?made stands for four except quadrille^ quadrille, the first agi 
able pf which sounds ka. 

3d. That of An^, only before e and i in the following worn 
equestre^ equestrian ; equitoHon, the art of riding , equiangU 
equiangular ; and all mathematical words commencing' TO 
equi ; etre d quia, to be nonplussed , liqmfactiony liquefactkm 
questeur, questor ; questurCj questure ; quibus^ cash ; quiddiU 
quiddity ; quiescent^ quiescent; quiet, quiet; quiettsme, qvib 
tism ; quietiste, quietest; quirincU, quirinales; quirinales^q^ 
rinalia ; requiem, rest ; ubiquiste^ ubiquitary ; ^uuiAm 
quintuple ; and all words in which quin stands for M 
except quincailLer, ironmonger, and derivatives, in whiel 
qu has the sound oi k\ b& well as in quine, five noiBt 
bers ; quinconce, quincunx ; quirU and quirUe, fifth ; qtdf^ 
feuille, quinquefolium ; quintessence^ quintessence ; and dtfin 
vatives ; quinteux, whimsical ; quintain and quintan, quaiB- 
tain. The sound of ku is heard in the proper names, Qutiift- 
curce and QuirUilien, 

The sound of ku and that of kou are heard in succession ifl 
the words quinquagenavre, a man of fifty ; and quinqiifl^ 
seme, quinquagesima. 

R is sounded as in English, but with greater stress. "Wliai 
preceded by c^ or ^ it is somewhat difficult to pronounce, ami 
it would be advisable to hear it from the teacher. The tongiM 
should come much nearer the upper teeth, than it does in M 
corresponding English words, as ordre, order ; tra^^e, irad^ . 

When r is double, one only is pronounced, except in tia 
words : aberration, aberration ; abhorrer, to hate ; eoment 
rence, competition ; concurrent, concurrent ; errata, emlbk\ 
erremens, proceeding ; erreur, error ; errer, to err 5 erronef0 
roncous ; horreur, horror ; horrible, horrible ; inierregne^ ifl 
terreign ; narration, narration; terreur^ terror; torrefier^X 
torrify ; torrent, torrent ; and in many words comrafieociog im 
irr ; such as, irregulier, irregular, &c. ; and in the futuredf 
conditionals of the verbs acquerir, courir and maurir, as.wi 
be mentioned among the verbs. 

Whentbatof XruT— How is reoundedT— After wlMtletten kit maniUknMfgfi 
pronouncM ? — When are rr pronounced 1 
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Final r is always articulated when preceded by the vowels, 
,1, o, and u, as, c/iar, car; or, gold; erreuT^ error; except in 
ionsieur^ sir, as was mentioned before. 

Final r, after ^ is always silent, and this vowel sounded like 
, as, par/4?r, to speak; dernier , last; except amer^ bitter; aster ^ 
kar-wort ; avarU-Mer, the day before yesterday ; belvecter, bel- 
'e^ere; ber, cradle (for ships;) calender, calendar; cancer, 
ameer ; cJ^er, dear ; cuiller, spoon ; ether, ether ; enfer, hell ; 
'ar, iron ;Jier, proud ifrcUer, an ignorant medical practitioner; 
S^Mter, stonach ; hier, yesterday ; hiver, winter ; lucifer, lu- 
Bifer ; mdchefer, dross of iron ; magister, village schoohnaster ; 
Metser, sir ; outremer, ultramarine ; pater, Lord's Prayer ; 
Mhouder, stadtholder; ver^ worm; and several proper 
lames : as, Jupiier, 

Rafter r is silent, as rhume, cold. 

In common conversation r is almost silent in noire, voire, 
snr, your ; before a consonant, as noire maison, our hpuse. 

All final consonants are silent after r ; as, mort, death ; sort, 
itte ; except in Mars, March ; ours, bear ; and when that con- 
onant is c, as explained before. £x : pare, park. 

Both rs are silent in volontiers, willmgly ; pronounced as if 
pdled volontiS. 

S is hard, (as in silk) and soft like z. 

It is never soft but when single, between two vowels, or fol- 
owed by h mute, as rose, rose ; maison, house ; deshonneur, 
liriionor; gentilshommeB, gentlemen; observer, to observe; 
ixcept : asyni'ptote, asymptote ; desuetude, desuetude ; re- 
wrjaion, swallowing up; and some compound words, in 
vbich it was originally initial ; as, fmrasol, umbrella ; vrai- 
iemblable, likely. <S is hard besides in the different tenses of 
die verb gcsir, as nous gisons, we lie ; and in Melchisedeck. 

It is son in Jersey, Jersey ; Alsace, Alsace; halsamine, bal- 
Bmine ; and derivatives, when followed by 6 ; as presbytere, 
presbytery, and in the syllable trans; as, transaction, transi- 
turn, Transalpine; yet it is hard in transir, to chill; and 
iVofuyfoame. jS^ is silent in Duguesdin. 

8ce and sci, are pronounced nke ce ci, as, scene, stage ; 
tewn^ science ; ^/iand^cA like English sh,d^ shako, sol- 
dicr't oi|p} and achisme, schism. 

Ss is alwmys hard. Thus a marked distinction must be 
jMe in the pronunciation of these words, which foreigners 
*M Fery liable to confound in speaking : Cousin, cousin ; 
j fj w fut ft, cushion ; base, basis ; basse, base ; rose, rose ; rosse. 



h 
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nag ; poison, poison ; poisson, fish ; ruse^ cunning ; Rus8f', 
Russian. 

Final s is silent, particularly in Yerbs, and when it forms thi 
plural of a verb. It is heard in aloes, aloes ; as, ace ; atUa 
atlas ; blocus, blockade ; bris, breaking, (law term) ; calvi 
callus ; cens, census ; dervis, dervise ; en sue, besides ; ktpu 
lapis ; iris, iris ; jadis, formerly ; Kermcs, Kermes ; lociii 
hired horse ; lis, lily ; mats, maize ; mars, march ; mHit 
mongrel; mceurs, manners; tous^ all, (when used as a pn 
noun ;) ours^ bear ; plus, more, when final ; prospectus, proi 
pectus ; Rheims, or Reims, a French city ; rhinoceros^ rhiw 
ceros ; titanos, tetanus ; toumevis, turnscrew ; vasistas, a 
aperture in a door ; vis, screw ; in words borrowed from othf 
languages ; as, gratis, gratis ; chorus^ chorus, &c. ; and at tli 
end of ancient and foreign names ; as, Brutus, Gil Bias : a 
though it is silent in Matthias, Thomas, Judas. 

l^oth St are sounded in est, east ; ouest, west ; lest, ballad 
and le Christ, the Christ, although silent in Jesus Christ, OM 
techrist. They are also heard in test, test ; entre le zist til 
zest, so so ; and Brest, a French city. 

Ps are heard in laps, relaps, and seps, as mentioned unda 
letter p. 

T is hard (as in tart,) and soft like s. 

All French words in which the Hs soft, correspond toEnf 
lish words in which the same letter has the sound olsh in t& 
same syllable ; as satisfaction, satisfaction ; petition, petition 
patience, patience ; superstition, superstition. 

The only words besides these, in which . it has the sanu 
sound ofs, are^ argutie, cavil ; halbutier, to stutter; calvitk 
baldness; facetie. Just; inertie, inertness; imperitie, igno 
ranee ; minutie, trifle; peripetie, turn of fortune ; petiole, pe 
tiole ; prophetie, prophecy ; satiete, satiety ; aristocratie, aril 
tocracy ; as well as all those ending in atie ; and all their dc 
rivatives ; besides several proper names, as, Beotie, DcBOtia, ii 
which the English corresponding T has the sound of sh. 

Two ^'s are sounded like one; but both are heard intftt 
cisnie, atticism ; attique, attic ; battalogie^ tautology ; gitU^ 
ral, guttural ; pittoresque, picturesque. 

The final t is sounded only in acontt, aconite ;. onmii^tt' 
muth ; brut, rough ;' chut, hush ; cobalt, cobalt; compute tm 
putation ; dot, dowry ; deficit, deficiency ; /at oozcomb;^ 
freight; granit, granite; huit, eight; xnduU^ indultj ll 
lute ; malt, malt ; mut, unpolished ; net^ neat ; opi(iJt^ ofdriK 
occiput, occiput; pa^, stale-mate; preterit^ preterite; wji 
rape ; rit, rite ; spalt, spalt ; sinciput, sinciput ; aubU^ m 

When is final * heard 1— When are «t beaid T— When h t watt \-9sm •» MM 
pronoiinced 1— When is the final t lieaid T-^Hoir «« a aonnded V-Bow k * 1 ' - 
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its; and in all Latin worda ; as caret. It is always silent in 
d, ind ; toast, toast, is pronouiiced as if spelled losle. 

n, even wlien final, are sounded like the English (, the A 

Wng silent; Ihe, lea; thedlre, theatre; tulk, lute. They are 

kverer silent in the following word, and n has the sound of 

M: Mthme, asthma. 

With regard lo words ending in ct and st, see letters c and a. 

F,and If'(which is found in some words borrowed from 

fcreign languages,) are pronounced like v in English ; as, 

S«M, widow; Wettphalie, Weslphalia, Yet the Englisli 

pranuncialion is preserved in the words lehist, whlet ; vikiski, a 

»rt of light carriage; leftig", whig ; and wkiskey, whiskey; as 

lliese words have been lately inlroduced into the French lan- 

(Mjfe. 

Newton and Zjom are pronounced Nenton, Las. 

Xhas three sounds which correspond in the two languages. 

It will be observed that mo^t words in which that letter is 

finind in the beginning or middle of words are derived from 

the Greek or Latin, and belong to the English as well as to the 

French language, or at least can very easily be traced to both. 

Then the ir must be articulated like ks in sexe, sex ; para- 

doxe, parados; Itke'^r^ in examen, examination ; fxil, exile ; 

and like k in exces, excess; excellent, cicellfnl. 

In the following words it has the- sound o( ks ; exciper, to 
allBge, (an exception ;) luxe,]uxury; Alexandre, Alexiindet j 
Munliare, auxiliary ; Hxe, scuffle, and derivatives ; Jtuxion, 
fluxion; and alt words ending in xion, and their derivatives. 
X sounds like gz in the (ollowing proper names : Xavi^. 
Xinocrate, Xetiopkon, Le Xante, Xantippe, Ximenes, and 
&rcea, and also in exaucer, lo hear favourably, and exlioas- 
ler, to ruse. 

Xhas, besides three sounds, thai ofaa in dix, ten; six, 
ii; mrixante, sixly; mixantaine, lhre<score; soixantiime, 
■inieth} Aix, Auxonne, Awxerre, Auxerroig, LuxeiiU, 
Bnuellet; and that of z in deuxieme, second; deuxieme- 
venl^ secondly ; tixicme, sixth ; sixicmement, sixihly ; ai'av 
inXsextain; (f;>jem& tenth; dix-sept, seventeen; dix-huit, 
' Bgliieen; t/ir-neu/", nineteen ; and iheir derivatives. 

Final iP is silent, except in pnipcr names, and in words bor- 
rowed from the Latin or Greek, In which it has tlie sound ofis, 
TIjue, sound the x in Ajax and Phmix, b«t not in heureax, 
tiippy; croj>, cross; and deuar, two,&r. It is howeverarticu- 
ijW like i« in coaKn'a^, cockatrice ;pre/uE,prefixed; and ylte- 
l"-chapeUe! ; and like ss in dix and six, as above mentioned. 

ab?— ill wbBt woroa tiullibti 
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Z is pronounced as in the English word zone. When fina} 
it is silent, except in gaz, gas ; and in some proper names, as 
Hkodez, when it acquires the sound of a. 

RULES OF PRONUNCIATION IN READING AND SPEAKING. 

All that precedes relates to the sound of woids when they 
are read separately ; but in reading phrases, attention must be 
paid to what follows : 

First Rule. Final consonants are generally articulated 
before a word beginning with a vowel or A mute. Read, man 
petit qmt\ my little friend ; as if spelled, man peti tami, 

N. B. As the sound of many of these consonants is altered, when 
they are carried to a next word, a list of them will follow these ruks 
and remarks. 

Remark. As this rule is altogether founded on euphony, 
and the articulation of the final •consonant, intended to pro- 
duce a more agreeable sound, it would be contrary to its ob- 
ject to observe it too strictly, except in reading poetry. Thu^ 
in reading prose, or in speaking, no letter must oe carried to a \ 
next word, 1st, When it would produce a harsh sound, or one 
heard a few syllables before ; 2d, When the least stop is made . 
between tlie two words, whatever may be the occasion of it. 
For the reason of this difference between poetry and proee, 
see the article Euphony, after the following list. 

N. B. It may be laid down as a rule, that no stop should be 
made between two words, when the first qualifies, determineB, 
or modifies the second ; as, for instance, the article before its 
noun, the adjective before its substantive, and the substantive 
before the adjective ; the noun, pronoun, or adverb before the 
verb ; the verb before its pronoun, adverb, object, or end ; the 
adverb before an adjective or participle. In these instances^ 
therefore, the final consonants must be generally sounded be- 
fore a vowel or h mute. 

Second Rule. When a word ending in e mute is foUowed 
by one that begins with a vowel or h mute, the last syllable of 
the first word is joined in pronouncing with the first syllaUe 
of the next word, and forms but one syllable with it Bead, 
la France entiti'e, the whole of France, as if spelled La Fnm- 
c'erirtiere ; honnete homme, honest man, as if spelled hmnl' 
Vhomme, 

Third Rule. All final consonants that are articulated 
when a word stands alone, generally preserve the same articu- 
lation before a vowel or h mute : for instance, I has in t2 eef 

Bow is z pronounced 1 — How. when final 1 — ^Wbot la the flnt rule to be oteerved 
i'l coancctiug words tocetherl What la the second nileT-^When must t&e fluA 
It'tter not be carried ?— What are the words between which no stop mvst be madsl 
—What is the third role 1 



PART I. 



Tbis Grammar is divided into three parts ; the first beings a- itep to 
the second. These three parts are very closely connected ; but the 
first contains little else than the explanation of the difficulties which it 
is necessary to know, in order to be able to write the exercises contain- 
ed in the second and third parts. 



OF THE PARTS OF SPEECH. 

We distinguish in French ten sorts of words, which are 
called Parts of Speech. They are, the noun or substantive^ 
article^ adjective^ 'pronoun^ verb, participle, adverb, preposi' 
Hon, conjunction, and interjection, 

CHAPTER I. 

OF THE NOUN OR SUBSTANTIVE. 

The substantive or noun is a word which serves to name a 
person or thing ; as, Pierre, Peter ; livre, book. 

We call substantive proper, or proper name, that which is 
applied to a particular pierson or thing ; as, Cesar, Ccesar ; 
Londres, London ; Pari^ Pai-is ; and substantive common, 
that which belongs to a whole class of objects ; as, homme, 
*man ; cbeval, horse ; livre, book ; those words answering for 
any man, any horse, any book. 

OF THE GENDER AND NUMBEB. 

t 

There are but two genders in French : the masculine and the 
fenninine; so that all substantives which are in the neuter 
gender in English, are either masculine or feminine in French. 

There are two numbers, the singular and the plural. The 
])lDral is, as in English, generally formed by adding s to the 
tiiigular. 

The exceptions to that general rule will form the second section of 
Chapter II. 

As the distinction of the two genders may present some difficulty, 
the attention of the learner must be directed to the following explana* 
tioos. ^ 



How many parts of speech are there ? — What \» a noun ? — What is a proper name ? 
—A common nameT— -Uow many genders are there in French 1 — IIow many num- 
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RULES ON THE GENDER. 

The gender of French nouns may be known by the applj 
tion of two rules j 1st, that of the signilScation ; ,2d, that of 
termination. 

As that of the signification must be first applied, the sedl 
will -be only referred to, if there be in the former, no dasE 
substantives amongst which the word, the gender of whicl 
looked for, may be placed. It must therefore be tmdersto 
that the rule of the signification overrules that of the term! 
tion. 

GENDER OF NOUNS ACCORDINO TO THEIR SIGNIFICATION. 

1st. The noun which serves to name a male being, or c 
that we are accustomed to consider as male, is mascidine ; 
un homme, a man ; un ange, an angel, 

2d. The noun which served to name a female being, or c 
that we are accustomed to consider as female, is feminine; 
une femme, a woman ; une furie, a fury > 

N. B. Tliese rules, behig laid down for individoals, are not appli 
ble to masses. For instance, an army must not be considered mas 
line, although composed of men. The gender of such nouns is to 
found by the rules of terminatioii. 

3d. When the name of an animal hi indifferently applied 
the male and the female, its gender is known by its termmati< 
Une alouettCy a lark, is therefore always feminine, accord! 
to its termination, as will be shortly explained. 

N. B. Should the nude or ftmde be particularly alluded to, it mij 
be said that the animal is tin m&U^ or une femdU, and the pronot 
representing these words should agree with them in gender and numl 

4th. When a substantive, expressing some qualification, 
applied to a man or a woman, its gender is ^enendly that 
the person to whom it is applied. Ex. : Un etranger^ a m 
stranger ; une etrangere, a female stranger. 

Explanations relative to some very singular exceptions to this r 
to the use of (hese words, and of those which are of two genders, 
cording to their signification, or number, also on the number of sc 
nouns, will be found in the first chapter of the Second Part, to wl: 
the learner may refer. 

5th. All names of the days, months, and seasons j those 
trees, shrubs, metals, metalloids, elementary substani 
binary combinatio7is, colors, languages ; all those of m 



How can the genders be distinguished 7—What are the nouiis that are maacu 
according to their signification ? 
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Sure and weight, &c., belonging to the new metrical system ; 
numbers andfractions, are masculine. 

One tree and a few shrubs are feminine ; viz., yetise, French 
oak ; ftourdatng, black- elder ; epine, thorn, and its compounds ; 
Tonce. briar ; hieble, wall- wort ; v^gne, vine. 

Collective n puna of nnnjh ar are also femiuine ; as, une dou- 
zoine, a aozenT Ial mgift^ the half, is likewise feminine. 
Automne, autumn, is considered by some, either masculine or 
femmine. 

6th. All names of mount ain^ and winds, and those of rivers 
Mt ending in e mute, are^o |ttiniFHi1iiW; except those chains 
of mountains that have no sinifular, as les pyrenees, and the 
following winds : Ja^ise^ the N.E. wind ; la tramontane, the 
N., wind ; I q bri ^ e. the breeze, and la mousson, moiisoon. 

N. B. The names of rivers ending in e mute, are masculine 
or feminine according to their derivation, as, le rhdne, from 
I the Latin rhodanus, and la seine from sequana. 
T 7th. When words belonging to the other parts of speech are 
't Mcidentally used as substantives, they assume the masculine 
gender; as, le juste, what is just ; le pour et le centre, pro and 
> con. 

N. B. Some adjectives that have become substantives by 
<^p^ and are now given as such in dictionaries, must be dis- 
tinguished, as they preserve the gender of the noun which they 
represent. Ex. : le bouilli, boiled beef -, la bouillie, pap, 
(boiled flour,) une courbe, a curve; une tangent e, tangent, 
Oine understood,) etc. 

' fth.Alln ameg of festivals, are feminine, because the word^^, 
fajjyal , 18 nh^rstood ; as. La Saint- Jean, St. John's festival ; 
QAlilptfjIfUJ bf piques, when it signififlleaster Sunday ; and 
2jo^ Christ matf. Yet we can say la noel, for la fete de noeL 
^ names of the months preceded by mi, which stands for 
^oiKta, are likewise feminine, as la mi-aoiU, the middle of Au- 



9th. When the propirydame of a city or country is used by 
^lipns^ and signines some natural or artiiicial production of 
^ place, it is of the gender of the substantive for which it 
*tind8; as, du Virginie, signifying some Virginia tobacco. 

10th. The letters of the alphabet, when named according to 
^ new method, are all masculine ; but when the old names 
•ft given to them, the letters/, h, I, m, n, r, ands, are feminine, 
^ all the others masculine. 

llth. With regard to the gender of compound nouns, it can 
^ly be determined when the formation of the compound nouns 
^ ttcertam«). 



,Mbat is the sender of bergerj shepherd T— Why ?— Of reine, queen 1— Why 
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Some are used by ellipsis, and represent a substantive vtai 
stood : in this case they always belong to a class of nouns,! 
their gender is that of the substantives represented ; as, rou 
gorge, red-breast, (a bird,) which is masculine because oise 
bird, is masc ; perce-pierre, crocus albus, (a plant,) femini 
because plant e, plant, is femim^e. 

Remark ihsXbon-chretien, bon-nenri, and messire-jean, noi 
of different kinds of pears are masculine, although the w* 
poire, pear, be feminine, and the word caille-laitj a plant 
masculine. 

When the first word is a verb and the compound noun d 
not belong to a class of nouns it assumes the masculine g 
der ; as couvre-fev, curfew, (covers fire.) 

Others are formed by two substantives, either connectec 
not, by a preposition, some, by a preposition or an adverb ^ 
a substantive. Their gender is that of the principal noun ; 
arc'en-ciel, rainbow, (bow in heaven,) Uiat is masculine 
cause arc, bow, is luasculine ; appui-main^ masculine, masii 
avant-veille, fore-vjgil, feminine ; arricre-houtique, back sh 
feminine. £xcept, aprts-midi, afternoon, which is femin 
although midi, mid-day, be masculine. 

All those commencing with entre are masculine 3 ex. : erii 
colonnea, intercolum nation. 

There are compound nouns formed by a substantive and 
adjective ; and these preserve the gender of the substantivi 
self; as, eau-forte, aqua fortis ; that is feminine, because 
is feminine. 

And, finally, some compound nouns are formed by vnd( 
nablc, obsolete or fqf eign words ; those are masculine ; 
passe-partout, night-key; guet-apens, ambush; te^eum 
deum ; yet, aigue-marine, aqua marina, chausse-trape^ 
trop, and nerf-ferure, over-reach, are feminine. 

GENDER or NOUNS ACCORDINO TO THEIR TERMUTATIOirS. 

m 

Jfouns not ending in e mute. 

General Rule.— All words, the gender of which cai 
be ascertained by their signification, must be considere( 
Masculine, if they do not end in e mute. 

This nile comprises all proper names of countries, with 
exception of Albion, la Fravche-Compte : and those of ci 
except Ilion, Jentsalern, and S^ion ; and those which are 
ceded by la, such as, la Rochelle. 

There are several exceptions to this rule : as follows : 



OfattMtiQit 7-^V\riiy ?— What is the gender of bonte. soodness ?— Wliy V^O 
pie 1— Why V^ liqueur, liquor 1— Why T-Of e««r, heart T— Why I 
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rd8 of the following terminations are feminine. 

>I1 ^ EXCEPTIONS. 

)n I bastion, bastion ; scion, 

in f yrtmounced sion don ; bestion, heqk of a 

Dn J ships pi. wild beasts^ 

3n 

on 

Tords which terminate in 

mannergenerally corre»- 

similar English word. 

(500) . , aparte,atfu2e;aTrMe,r6«o/t^ton; 

benedicite, grace before meals ; 
eomite, committee ; comt6, coun' 
tv, and compounds ; c6t^, side ; 
ete, summer; pAte, pie ; t6, a 
miner's tool; p6te, a certain 
title granted to a land; preci- 
"pile, precipitate ; tmii^y treaty ; 

Um9j #08. 

rench words in ti gene- 
spond f English words 

(75) . . . honhevar^happinessj eamr, hearty 

and compounds ; choeur, chorus; 
denominateui^ lienominatoT; den- 
honneur, dishamr; diviseur, di^ 
visor; equateur, equator ; esUi- 
rieur, exterior ; honneur, honor; 
interieur, interior ; labeur. labor ; 
malheur, mi^ortune ; multipUca- 
ieiVLT^multipher; num6ratenr,nt«- 
merator ; pleurs, tears; regula- 
teur, regulator ; secteur, sector ; 
yentilateur, ventilator. 
any of them correspond 

words ending in or, 

m pronounced zon) bison, bison ; blason, blazon ; bu- 
(40) son, 6t«2;zar(2; diapason, (topatfOTr; 

gazon, turf ; horison, horizon ; 
peson, steelyard ; pison, mason^s 
tool; poison, poison^ and com- 
pounds; oison, gosling; tison, 
firebrand. 

[lowing words are also feminine, although they do 
1 e mute. 



^ra, cargo 7— Why 1— Of poiMon^ poison ?— Why 1— Of MOZflr, ipooii T— 
Mi^it, coat?— Why? fcc. ~ 

6 
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albugo 

alluvioii 

amarylUi^ 

amiti^ 

acquatinta 

boisson, 

chair 

chanaoa 

chaux 

def or cl6 

croix 

contreiiBL(on 
' oour 
. cuiller 

CUiflMU 

dent 

dot 

eau 

I ia^on 

faim 

finix 

fin 

foi 

Ibis 

for«t 

ibarmi 

gent 

fiart 

hoHenaia 

inimiti^ 

iris 

lecon 

loi 

«Mdn 



BuJefiuni 



albugo 

dUuvi(m 

ainaryllis, (a malemnrt 

aqua-tinta, mer 
dSrink merci 

flesh BKBurs 

9ong moissQii 

lime moilid 

key mort 

cross mousBOli 

coufOeifeiiing - 
couri^ yard 
spoon noix 

S dressing 6f nuit 

victuals . oasis 
tooth paisson 

dowry paix 

•water . paroi 
fashion^ part 
manner pean 
li«n^ perdrix 

jcyme. pitr§ 

evnf plupart 
Jfai^ poix 

time^fold ran9on 
/orefft rebellion 

ant . soif 

fW&e souris 

bird lime snrdent 

halter sarpean 

hortensia the 

enmity triba 
sprig^^chrystaHouT - 

lesson toux ■ 

law vertu 

Jtond Tis 
▼oix 



1 



I 



eseceaaite 

hunger 

tragicaldeo 

\ deject^ (ii 

\ piece of wo 

sea 

thanks, met 
manners 
harvest 
half 
death 
monsoon 
nave of 
church 
nut 
night 
oasis 

food for catt 
peace 

partition, sic 
share 
skin 

partridge 
pity 

most part 
pitch 
ransom 
rebellion 
thirst 
mouse 
gag-i^ooih 
epidermis 
tea 
tribe 
tower 
cough 
virtue 
sorew 
voice 



In order to give greater Ikcility in finding out the gender of a wore 
in-seyeral inatanoet it will be obaenred that all words endinc; in 
an ^ ^ 



Ion 
ron 
out 
ment 



> ■ (970) are masculine without exception. 



(Many of those in mtnt correspond in the two languages.) 
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Thoae"endiiig''in 
AH (ADO) «Be nuMculine, except eau, water : peau, «Un. 
IB (800) .... fin, end; main, hand, 
^ (170) . . . . idriit,foreit. 
ot (50) .... dot, dowry, 

Obsirtation. — It will be necessary to learn of the foregoing rules 
u mach as is neoeanry to aooswer tbe questions placed at the foot of 
the pages ; and by consulting them attentively for a few days, and 
appfying them to the words used in the exercises, they will become 
niniliar. The baowledge of the gender of more than 6000 words will 
be the finit of that study. 

RUIXS OH NOUNS SHDINO IN t MaTB. 

The following rules on the gender of words ending in e mute, will be 
Bore difficult to remember, on account of the numerous exceptions. 
1W ought to be studied, however, when writing the exercises, and 
h)r frequent recurrence to them the learner will at last conqXier the 
diSsulty. 

General Rule. — ^When a word ends in e mute, it mus^ 
be eonsidered feminine. 

This rule comprises all the names of countries and cities, 
(he latter without exception. 

Some names of countries ending in e mute, are masculine : 
viL, le Bengale, Bengal ; ie Mexique, Mexico ; le Pelopo- 
lUie, Petopoaaesus. The following, that beiongr to the ancient 
^naoQ of France, are not very important ; le Maine^ Maine p 
le l^erche^ Perche ; le Rouergue, Rouergue ; le Bigorre^ Bi- 
|nxB ; .and le Vcdlage^ Vallage. 

TmtB ara many exceptions to this general rule, as follows. 

All words of .the following terminations are masculine. 

EXCEPTIONS. 

H|l (400) . . <9agc, cage; image, image; 

sage, swimming; page, page^ 
(of a book ;) plage, beach ; rage, 
ra^e. 
.(860) alarme, alarm; ame, 8oul ; 

amertume, bitterness ; arme, 
weapon; coutumc, custom; 
crdme, cream ; ecume, foam ; 
^nigme, riddle; epigramme, ept- 
gram; estime, esteem; ferme, 
farm ; flam me, blaze, and com- 
pounds ; forme, $hat>e ; gomme, 
gum ; lame, blade ; larme, tear; 



JJte k tbe iiadtr of nonnii ending in e ante, general rule ?— What is the gen- 
i!L^lJ\T'*V* ii'V^*^ ^ ^'^ V- <)f eage^ cage 1->Wliy ?— Of /ontoiM, pnsn- 
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lime, file ; maxime, maTin 
plume, pen; pomme, avpl 
rame, oar: reforme, rejort 
rime, rhyme; somme, sum; y 
time, victim. 

The following are also excepted, but are seldom used : 

Anagramme, anagrmn; bir^me, frtremu; bounne, white loon 
brume, fog; cbiourme, the crew of a galley; cime, tifp; concouna 
ewreuma; corme, «or6-app/e ; dime, lilhe ; dr&chme, drachm ; enclun 
mvril ; entame, first-cut; escrime, fencing; estame, woreled; fiin 
$h€W ; gamme, gamut; gounnes, ttranglet; jusquiame, heiubane ; 1^ 
time, patrimcny ; oriflamme, oriftamme ; palme, branch <(f a pahn-trt 
pantomime, pantomime ; paume, tennis, pmm qf the hand ; plate-forn 
fUtform; prame, flat-bottomed boat; prime, prime, premium; sein 
teym; trame, woof; trirdme, trireme, 

tre (100) . . chartre, charter; fen^tre, wi 

dow ; gudtre, gaiter ; nuitr 
oyster; lettre, letter; montr 
watch, ( tim e -piece ;) piastr 
piaster; poutre, beam; renco 
tre, meeting-; vitre, pane ^ 
glass. 

The following are also excepted, but are seldom used. 

Bistre, bistre; dartre, scurf; ^pitre, epistle; mitre, mitre ; outre, [a 
ther-vessd; tartre, terter; tourtre, <i<rUe.dooe. 

aire (60) • . . affaire, affair; aire, area; claiP 

refined ashes; glaire, slime 
grammaire, grammar ; baiP 
hair-cloth; jugulaire, jugular 
paire, pair ; vimaire, ruins caiM 
ed by a tempest, and all naotf 
of plants ending in aire, 

toire (40) • • caquetoire, a sort of low chair 

d^crottoire, shoeirush; ^ 
toire, inkstand; ^chappatpur 
subterfuge; histoire, history 
victoire, victory, 

ice (30) . . . avarice, avarice ; cicatrk 

sca^; d^lices, delights; 6pi( 
spice; immondice, filth; i 
justice, injustice; justice, j% 
tice; lice, lists; malice, m 
lice ; m&ti'icc, a surgical iron 
milice, militia ; notice, notic 

, OttkMitre, chapter?— irniere, oyster?— of Pwrgutmrei p a r g a i o iy T— JCcrlb 
okMand f-^Pr^^fie$i precipice 1— Jllttiee, inUltt% \ 
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EXCEPTIONS. 

office, pantry; poliee, .police; 
pr^mkes, pi. JhHHnga; varice, 
varix ; volice, a thin plank, 

ate (90) • • . amethyste, amethyste ; baliste^ 

balvBta; batiste, linen cambric; 
oaste, tribe; fuste, foiat; listen 
list; peate, plague ; piste, track; 
poste, posiaffice ; veste, rcmiMl- 

lie (25) • .. . aA\e^^wing ; BXg][e, uihite day ; 

bile, hile; Itoile, stor; file, rcwy 
huile, oil ; lie, island ; pile, |?i7«/ 
toile, linen; tuile, <i76; vigilfl^ 
i?i^7 ; voile, sail. 

fk (IW) . boucle,&t<cApteybernacle, fromo^ 

cle ; besides, temple-glaaaes ; 
debwcle, breaking of the ice; J 
escarboucle, carbuncle; mftcle, 
waier-chesnut ; manicle, hand* 
fetters'; r&cle, scraper, 

• tiie (15) . . . artdre, artery; panthdre, pan- 
ther. 

And those of Greek or Latin formation, ending in : 
angle 
are and the names 



without exception. 



cide of instruments 

dJrtt ending in 

C graph 

scope 
type 

Beudes the- above words, there are many more ending in e mute that 
■noT the maacoline gender, and do not depend on any of the rules 
*1»M given. 

^tirti. ffinfniirr ?— Pefte,- plague ^—OreeodOej crocodile ?— jE(mI«, Har T— 
' ■■'vtb, fldndt l—BaueU, buckle l—MjfsUret mystery 1— jfrt^e, artery. 

> ^i* ThtM qneitioiis may be extended, and the question, Wby, nraat be ptoeeyl 
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A list cf moMCuUne attbttaniives, ending in g wttte , not < 
pending on any rf the previoua rulS^^ 

N.B. This list, although unfortunatelj too laii|^ is not yet, and pi 
bably will never be complete. The reason of it is, that nearly i 
teehnical words of new formation, and of Greek etymology, eaJ h 
mute, and are either maaeQlme or feminine, without regard to their U 
mination, but according to the art, science, or class of words^ to whi 
they belong. ' It woukTcherefore be necessary to make additions to i 
Tocmbularv nearly every day, which is by no means possible. B 
until the Academy put a little more order in this matter, the list whi 
follows must be considered the most complete ever pvublished. 

i umhf m tk 
are(8c compounds) < new ayHa 

aromate 

ascaride 

asphalte 

aspre 

asi^risque 

astragals 

astrolabe 

ath^n^e 

augure ■ 

automate 



abaque 


iAmeuM 


accessoire 


aectsfory 


achores pi. 


aehon 


aeide 


acid 


acousmate 


tKOHtmrn 


acre 


acre 


aerostiche 


aeroaiie 


acte 


act 


adiante 


adianiwn 


adminicule 


tUght proqf 


adverbe 


adverb 


aigle 


eagU 


aite 


ease 


alb&tre 


alabatter 


aU^ 


lighter 


aW^ole 


a cell in a hih 
ney cotnb 


ambages pL 


ambaget 


ambe 


(two together) 


amble 


amble 


ambre 


amber 


amiante 


amianthus 


amulette 


amtdet 


analectes pi. 


analects 


andante 


andante 


androgyne 


androgyne 


angle, (and com- 
pounds) 


' I angle 


animalcule 


animalcvle 


antidote 


antidote 


antipode 


antipode 


aph^lie 


aphelion 


apocalypse 


apocalypse 


aptbes pi. 


aptha 


apogee 


apogeon 


apographs 
apologue 


i^graphum 


apologue 


araxe 


araxut 


arbre 


tree 



axe 

babeurre 

bagne 

banddge 

barbe 

barde 

barege 

basalte 

b^carre 

b^jaune 

berce 

beurre 

biivre 

bogue 

Bosphore 

bouge 

branle 

cable 

cadayre 

cadre 

caduc6e 

calibre 



aniAattot 



asierish 

astragai 

astrolabe 

atheneeum 

amgury 

automaton 

axis, axU'iri 

buttermilk 

6agtiio 

a sort of lU 
table 

a Barbary 
horse 

slice of bacw 
^ a sort of wo 
I len stuff 

basalt 

i natural 
{in mm 
booby 

robin redires 
butter 
beaver 
boga 

Bosphorui 
asmaUrom 
jogging 
cable 
corpse 
frame 

mercury^^swi 
bwCf size, si 
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caique 


iamnter drai0-6omble 


top 


t ing 


comestible 


eatables 


cam^e 


cameo 


commerce 


commerce 


camphre 


eamphire 
erai'fish 


eomminge 


coarse mortar 


cancre 
candelabre 


compte 


biUy account 


chandelier 


compulsoire 


warrant 


canuque 


canticle 


conciliabule 


conventicle 


capitole 


capital 


conclaTe 


conclave 


capitule 


capitule 


concombre 


cucumber 


capre 


privateer 


c6ne 


cone 


caprioorne 


Capricorn 


congre 


conger 


caroube 
caiouge 


> carob bean 


conte 
contr6Ie 


tale 
control 


carpe 


wrist 


conventicule 


eonventide 


carosae 


coach 




( iron at the cot' 
I nerofawaU 


cartouche 


scroU 


coiuette 


casque 


helmet 


corpuscule 


corpuscule 


cata&lqiie 


catafaleo 


cortege 


retinue 


cauOoeae 
catanSe . 
canstique 


catalogue 

catarrh 

caustic 


coryrabe 

coryphee 

cothurne 


corymhus 

eoryphftus 

buskin 


cinotaphe 


cenotaph 


coude 


elbow 


ceme 


ring (circle) 
shawl 


couple 


< pair, {male and 
i female 


chambranle 


jambs 


crabe 


crab 


chancre 


cancer 


cr&ne 


skuU 


change 


change 


cravate 


Croat 


chanvre 


hemp 


crfipe 


crape 


^ cb^TrefettiUe 


honeysuckle 


cr^puscule 


twilight 


chiffre 


cypher (figure) 


crible 


sieve 


ciboire 


p%K 


cromorne 


crumhom 


cidre 


cider 


cube 


cube 


r jerge 


wax taper 


culte 


worship 


. ^gaw 


9egar 


cygne 


swan 


anaeterre 


scimitar 


cyhndre 


cylinder 


Cttnetiire 


burying'ground cy tise 


cytisus 


cinabre 


cinnabar 


d^boire 


mortification 


cippe 


dppus 


decalogue 


decalogue 


cirque 


circus 


d^combres pL 


rubbish 


cjatophore 


cistophorus 


d^compte 


discount 


ehaqoe 


sink 


d^dale 


labyrinth 


woporte 


multipeda 


d^lice sing. 


delight 


codie 


5 stage packet- 
\ boat 


d^lire 


delirium 


1 -»»WU^J 


d^livre 


asurgicalword 


code 


code 


deluge 


deluge 


eodicille 


codicU 


d^m^rite 


demerit 


coffre 


chest 


■ deniicule 


denticles 


cojl^ 


college 


derri^re 


back 


eolloque 


jcoUoquy 


d^sordrc 


disorder 


cdlyii 


. coUyrium 


diacode 


diacodium 


colosae . 


colossus 


dialecte 


dialect 


eolure 


cdure 


dialogue 


dialogue 


. crfyKe 


coliseum 


diap^ddze 


diapedesis 



^« 



I 






flB 
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diise 

diocese 

disque 

diu^ltabe 

distiqiie 

diihymmbe 

dividende 

divorce 

dogue 

domaine 

double 

doute 

^change 

ell^boro 

doge 

elysee 

^m^tiqae 

empire 

empir^ 

encombre 

ensemble 

^olipyle 

^ph^m^ridee 

epilogue ^ 

^piscSe 

^quilibre 

^quinoxe 

erysip^le 

esclandre 

escompte 

espace 

eucologe 

euphorbe 

exemple 

exergue 

exode 

exorde 

fascicule 

fatte 

feurre 

fiacre 

fifre 

filigrane 

finue (in music) 

flasque (of a can- 
non) 

fleuve 

fiuide 

foie 

foUicule (in ana- 
tomy) 
fontioule 



diait 
dioeae 
disk 

dUsyllabU 
distich 
dilhyfwiikut 
dividend 
divoret 
hxtU-dog 
dotnain 
double 
doubt 
txchangt 
heUebtre 
encomiuni 
elyseum 
enuHe 
emfire 
tfnpYteon 
encumbrmtee 
whole 
eolyjrile 
ephemerides 
epilogue 
episode 
equilibrium 
equinox 
erysipdas^ 
uproar 
discount 
space 
( Sunday prayer" 

euphorbium 

example 

exergue 

exodus 

exordium 

fascicle 

top 

chaff 

hack 

fiff 
filigree 

finale 
I flask 

large river 

fluid 

liver 



IfoUieuU 



fbudre 

g^nie 

geniivre 

genre 

gingembre 

girofle 

glte 

givre 

glaive 

globe 

globule 

goberge 

goife 

gone 

gounre 

grabuge 

grade 

greffe 

grimoire 

groupe 

guide 

gueule 

gymnase 

gyn^c^e 

fir 

h&vre 

hecatombe 

heliotrope * 

hemisphere 

hemistiche 

hendecasyllabe 

hieroglyphe 

hombre 

horoscope 

hymende 

hymne 

hyperbattf 

hypocondre 

iambe 

immenble 

incendie 

indicule 

infusires 

insecte 

insigne 

inierligne 

intermede 

interrdgne 

intervalle 



• • 






faiUicvdm 



ivoire 
jable 



■imrgetwii 
genivt 

getider 
ginger 
cloves 

Share* 8 form 
lodging 
hoar Jrost 
sword 
globe 
globule 
a sort ofco^Hltk 

a sort of worm 

abyss 

squabble 

diegree 

regisUr*s office 

conjuror's bosk 

group 

guide^ mredsr 

gules in herdirj/ 

gymnasium 

gynctdnm 

parget 

sunbuming 

haven 

hecatomb 

iumsol 

hemisphere 

hemistich 

hendecasylUbU 

hieroglyphic 

omber 

horoscope 

wedlock 

hymnfingenffd 

hyperbtUon 

hypochondriac 

iambus 

real estate 

conftagratum 

slight indtcaifoft 

infusory wormi 

insect 

insignia 

interline 

interlude 

interre^gf^ 

interval 

ivory 

notehqfaomk 
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tnineral) 


iadt 


m^nisque 




jasper 


inenologe 




fast 


mensonge 




kiosk 


mercure 


iie 


labyrinth 


merle 




swaddling clothes m^rite 




china varnish 


m^saise 




offing 


m^tacarpe 


5 


laticlavium 


m^talloide 




lure 


m^t^ore 


e 


UvUicus 


meuble 


- 


lexicon 


mille 




libel 


mode 




cork 


module 




hare 


module 




limb (edge) 


m6le 




linen, clothes 


monde 


^ 


liquid 


monocorde 




litigation 


monologue 


rte 


lythophyta 


monopole 




book 


monosyllabe 




lobe 


monticule 




lobule 


mome 


phe 


^gogryph 


moufle 




loins 


moule 




palace 


mufle 




lucre 


multiplicande 




luxury 


murraure 




lyceum 


mus^e 


ore 


madrepora 


myrthe 




lean 


naphte 




uneasiness 


narcisse 


1 


handle 


nayire 


1 


riding-school 
manes 


n^crologe 


le 


maniple 


n^goce 


J 


want 


nimbe 




marble 


nombre 


e 


madwort 


ob^lisque 


9 


martyrdom 


eesophage 


ologe 


martyrology 


ceuvre 


( 


mask 


olympe 


re 


massacre 


ombre 


§e 


mausolcBvm 


omoplate 


e 


meander 


ongle 


pte 


misreckoning 


opercule 




C flesh meal, taken ^, 


oche 


< at midnight of 


^UpCB 




i fish day 


opprobre 


e 


mixture 


opuscule 


3 


member, timb 


orbe 


e 


bUl 


ordre 



mentsew 

menology 

lie {a slory) 

mercury 

blackbird 

merit 

distress 

metacarpus 

metalloid 

meteor 

piece offumUwr$ 

mile 

mood 

model 

module 

pier 

world 

monochord 

monologue 

monopoly 

fnonosyllable 

MUock 

hillock 

pulley 

monld 

muzzle 

multiplicand 

murmur 

museum 

myrtle 

naphta 

daffodU 

ship 

ia register of the 
dead 
trade 

glory, in painting 
number, qtumtUy 
obelisk 
asophagus 
musicd work 
dympus 
agdmeofcwrds 
omoplate 
nail - 
operculum 

! holes to receive 
the beams 
disgrace 

smaU composition 
orb 
order 



■y /.:/'■ ^ 



Ofigmne 
orgue 

nng. 
ovale 
0¥e 

purtfl 

pagne 



panache 

pan^gjrrique 

pantographe 

pAqoe 

paradoze 

paramphe 

paralwie 

p&rafi} ar pa- 

raphe 
parapliiie 

parire 

parjure 

parterre 

partidpe 

parachute 

pairimoino 

paTie 

p^cule 

p^dicule 

pMoncule 

peigne 

p^oatei 

pendule 

p^ne 

pentaeorde 

pentateuque 

p^ricarde / 

p^ricaq[i6 

p^ricr&ne 

p^rioondre 

p^rig^e 

p^rih^lie 

perin^e 

p^riode 

p^ritoine 

perpendicule 

personne 

p^taie 

petiole 

p^trole 



5 meml 

9€dL 



ooofa 



peaple 

pbakne 

phare 

ph^oomiiie 

pboqoe 



aiAalcfUi 



klJkimMt 



1 .Vodagatear 
i grat«c(0f4. 

Umfyvuu krmuk 
kwukof/emiktrt 



ftMiogrmpk 



< JUmriskm ttgn^ 



i 



ftrptry 
<fii (malAcatra) 




pmrmekMie 

patrinumff 

nectmrme 

peetUitun 

ptdieU 

theprmeip^i item 

comb 

petuUet 

pendulum 

boU of a lock 

perUeehard 

penlaleuek 

pericar dium 

periearpium 

pericranium 

perichendntm 

perigee 

perihdium 

perinctum 

the higheet pitch 

perUonaum 

perpendiewum 

nobody 

petal 

petkU 

petroUvm 



pique 

piroine 

planisphere 

plebiscite 

pleigc 

poele 

poile 

pope 

poiTre 

p6Ie 

polype 

polvpode 

poUjrsyllabe 

poncire 

ponche 

ponte 

porche 

pore 

porphyre 

portefeuille 

portique 

pouce 

pourpra 

pr^ambule 

precepts 

pr^che 

prelude 

prestige 

pr^texte 

principe 

priril^ge 

prodige 

prologue 

pr6ne 

propyl^e 

protoooie 

pro verba 

prox^ndte 

prytan^ 

pygm^e 

pylore 

quadri€[e 

quadrille 

quateme 

quinconce 



pkoea 
phoepharui 



tpade at eardt 
gnmt-snmpper 

a * a 

planispkere 
plebiecitum 
pledge 

I tUme^ eanopff 

etmrhoard 

pepper 

pcU 

pobfpus 

pUfpodium 

polft yU a Me 

large lemon 

pmuh 

puHlo ateardt 

parch _ 

pare "" 

poekeU-book 
portico 
thumb 
purplu 
premmble 
precept 
Sprofeslanl mtit- 

i *»g 
prelude 

prestige 

pretext 

prtnctpal 

privilege 

prodigy 

prologue 

thort eermon 

propyloium 

protocol 

■ proverb 

procurer 

prytaneum 

pyUnous 
quadriga 
game at eardi 
quateme 
quincunx 
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itoo einqun ^ 


solde 


balance of a HM 


eno^« 


quhiquaume' 


soliloque 


soliloquy 


erce 


quinquertium 


songe 


dream 




saddle o/vmiagn sorite 


sorites 






souffle 


breath 


?e 


change 


souffre 


sulphur 




refuge 


sourire 


smile 




regal 


spadille 


spadiUe 




reign 


sp^eifi^ue 


spedfie 




regulm 


spond^ 


spondee 




relaxation 


squelette 


skeleton 




remedy 


squirre 


scirrus 




Uvery-eoach 


stade 


stade ^^"^^^ 




rein^deer 


staile 


staii'''^'''^ 




mark 


Sterne 


^^.^rsvrtsf^d 


le 


reproach 


stokfich^^'" 


dried codfish 




altar-pieee 
reOeula 


stylobate 


mnaUbUnds 
stigma 




dream 


sii^Mfotum 


re 


lopftrn 


subterfuge 


subterfuge . 




rhomb 


subside 


subsidy 




ridicule 


Sucre 


sugar 




goose-grass 


sytnbole 


symbol 




risk 


8yno<^e 


synod 




rite 


tarse 


tarsus 




roU 


temple 


tempU 




hoUyhoeh 


tentaeole. 


tentacle . 




rose-bay 


terne 


. Ume 




rak^M^^otm t^orbe ^ 


theorbb 




Uustian coin. 


texte 


text 




sable 


thyrse 


thyrsus 




4akn 


timbn 


ttamp 


ce 


sdcerdoce 


tintamasre 


graatnoiss 




evnsecraiion 


tilhytnale 


. titkymaku 


e 


sacrilege 


tofinenw 


tkimdsr 




opossum 


topiqua 


topic 


e 


pubUe offence 


torse 


trunk of a status 


e 


scarabaus 


toxique 
1- trapeze 


poison 




< seolium, in mt 
i themtdiet 


trapezium 




trifle 


trefiril 


8 


scruple 


tr^bule 


cakrop 




rye 


tnomphe 
trisyttafae 


triumph 


re 


Bqmkhre 


triayUabU 




sex 


troo&iaqtae 


m 




se^Bku 


troche 


troche 




sign 


tro&ne 


pnvtt 




silence 


tro^lodite 


toren 




siUus 


trombone 


trombone 




medicindherb 


tr6ne 


tkmu 


re 


simulaere 


trope 


trope 




ape 


•trophy 


tropfiy 




siU 


tropicrae 
iftnroUe 


tropic 
trwAle 



\ \ 
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tube tube 

tubercule tubereU 

tiuDulte tumuU 

tuorbe theorbo 

type (and comp.) type 
ulcere tdeet 



▼ague 
▼ase 

▼audeyille 

T^hicule 
▼entricule 

▼erbe 

▼ermicelle 

Terre 



vague 
vase, veaaet 

S ballad, a $hort 
comedy 
vehicle 
ventride 
dusk, evening 
verb 

vermieeUi 
g**^» 



▼ertifi;e 

▼e8tibukft 

Testige 

yiatique 

vide 

▼ignoble 

vigogne 

yinaigre 

▼ioloncelle 

▼isc^re 

▼ivrei ' pL 

▼ote 

zdle 

zodiaque 



dixtuun 

entry 

track 
'viaHcMm 

voicuum 

vineyardfUi 
( doth tf vigmfi 
\ hair 

wnegar 

violofieeUo 

vietuaU 
vote 

seal 
zodiac 



Remark. There are many words which are alike in both langaam 
They might be classed according to their various terminations ; bat 
there are so man^r exceptions, that the learner would be misled mon 1 
than assisted by it, and it is thought preferable that he ihould tivft * 
altogether to his memory. 



CHAPTER IL 

or THB rREifOB ARTICLES AMD PUBPOSITIONB it AMD «. 

SECTION I. 

An article is a word placed before nouns to limit or deter* 
mine their significations. 

There is but one article in French, which corresponds to the 
English definite article the. Le, masc, sing : la, fern, sing : 
\&Lplur, for both genders. 
-"^ But as it is important to establish a close comparison be- 
tween the trench and English languages, it will be well to 
Siention in this place, that the English indefinite article a or an 
'^ is expressed in French by the numeral adjective t^n, maae., una 
fem., and that the adjective some or any is translated into 
French by the definite article le, la, les, preceded by the pre- 
position de, as will be explained below. For convenience 
sake le^ la, V^les, will be called definite article ; un, une, m- 
definite article^ and du, de la,^ de l\ and des^ standing for «0Jfi^ 
or any will be named partitioe article. 

The learner will therefore express the article the^ by 

Z>, before a singular noun masculine ; as, le roi, the king ; 

XfO, before a singular noun feminine, la reine, the queen ; 



Wliat is an article ?— How do yoa ezpreae the in French f 
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39, before plural nouns of either gender, lee .sujetSj the 

BCts : 

ad a or an by 

n, before a sing, noun masc. ; as, un pert, a fiather ; 

Ha, before a sing. lioun fern. ; une mere, a mother. 

[RST Remark.— When le or la comes before words beffin- 

' with a vowel or an h mute, the e or a is cut off, and its 

e supplied by an apostrophe ; as, Pempereur, fJie emperor ; 

)6ratrice9 the empress* This suppression is called an 

\m» . -^ 

B. See whatii said of the letter h in the pronunciation tinder the 
of that letter. 

:coND Remark. — ^There are words beginning With a vow* 
at are considered as commencing with an aspirated hy as 
mentioned in the pronunciation. Before these of course 
I, must be used without the elision. Those words are : 
mueme^ onze^ onzteme^ yacht, yatagan^ yole, yucca, ah ! 
oh ! o^and cut^, the latter when connect^ with other 
js. 

will be remembered that the plural i« generally formed by 
ng*. 

B. As the English alone ie ^ren in the exereises, it will be necee- 
to lo<^ for the words in a dictionary* But preTious to that, the 
bolary at the en4 of the grammar must be consulted for reasons 
\ explained. 

EXEROISEi 

. B. Every ejtercise wHl be preceded by an indication of what the 
ler must know, before he writes it, notwithstanding the ezpUna* 
placed at the head of the exercise. What follows is an example 

e Tcib to JUr» afllrmatlrdy ; the Unt chapter on gobsttetlyeB through the fint 
if tfie ntai en llie gtndeTt down to the word eiMn, flrebnnd. 

EMABK. When a substanttre is the nominative of a verb, instead of 
onoun, the verb must be put in the third person, and ame in num- 
irith this nominative, in the phrase : ike Spaniards had^ etc, had 
pressed by awdmi or eitrerUj because Spaniards is in the plural. 

ou have a brother* He has a wife. They have a horse. The 
er has a cow. The milliner has a sister. We ha¥e had an oak, a 
&-tree and a willow, in the garden. The corporation had a satis- 
ML The Spaniards had the fortification, but we had the bastion, 
irhave a religion. Have an opinion. He had a lilach and a vine, 
e spring we used to have the flowers, and in the summer or the 
mn we^ used to have the fruit. They had the will and the capaci- 
We shall have the pie. I had the tea and you had the milk. The 



r, when the word oommenees with a yowe|or Affiute 1— How doyoa ezpreas; a 
I— HofW Is tbe phiral gmerally formedl 

7 
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r, before plural nouns of either gender, les sujets, the 

cts: 

d a or an by 

^ before a sing, noun masc. ; as, un pere, a fiather ; 

xcj before a sing, noun fem. ; une mere, a mother. 

R8T Remark. — When le or la comes before words beffin- 

with a vowel or an h mute, the e or a is cut off, and its 

5 supplied by an apostrophe ; as, Pempereur, theemveror ; 

>6ratrice, the empress* This suppression is called an 

on. ^ 

, B. See what is said of the letter h in the pronunciation under the 
. c^that letter. 

BCOND Remark. — There are words beginning with a vow- 
lilt are considered as commencing with an aspirated h, as 
mentioned in the pronunciation. Before these of course 
IB) must be used without the elision. Those words are : 
iMiitfme, onze^ onziemcy yachty yatagan, yole. yttcca, ah ! 
I ok ! ouf and (mest. the latter when eonnectea with other 
Ids. 
t will be remembered that the plural is generally fonned by 

B. As the English alone is given in the exercises, it will be neces- 
to look for the words in a dictionary. But previous to that, the 
Hilary at the end of the grammar must be consulted for reasons 
expudned. 

EXERCISEi 

"B. Every exercise will be preceded by an indication of what the 
Br must know, before he writes it, notwithstanding the explaiuik 
Placed at the head of the exercise. What follows is an ftrnnfip fe 

( wb to itttoe sffirmadTelv ; the Unit chapter on sabstandTes throiig;b die !■! 
f^B fsdoi (A tbe gender, down to the word CMcm, flrebcand. 



When a substantive is the nominative of a verb^ lOttmA tf 
knoun, the verb must be put in the third person, and ame in ■■» 
«ith this nominative. In the phrase : the Spamarda kmi^ efCy i 
.pressed by amnent or eurent, because Spaniards is in the jplnaL 

have a brother. He has a wife. They have a 

has a cow. The milliner has a sister. We hale Wj 
and a willow, in the gtirden. The corponCioB 
The Spaniards had the fortification, but weteii 
have a religion. Have an opinion. He had a liMfcMC a w^ 
spring we used to have the flower&u and in lbs a^t^-w oe 
wflTu^ed to have^ltel^ They had ih§ v2ac^ 
'e shall have the d^^^^ithe tea and jM W liv : 




» 
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adjutant had the horse, but the soldiers had the Uquor. Let us 
Tentilator here. We shall have a house in the hamlet. The gol 
has the gold, but the broker had the diamond. Now we shcUl 1 
conTersation, here on the turf. To-day we have the yawl for t 
bassador, but to-morrow we will have the jrachL They have hac 
mon in the prison. As you have a rabbit, we shall have a din 
shall have the money or the goods. They have several surgeons 
hospital 

N. 6. This exercise must be corrected, either in each book sef 
ly, or upon the board ; but what is Tery important also, is to giv 
hsh phrases, similar to those of the exercises, to be translated 
diately into French, by the pupil* after which, French phrases ^ 
asked, in the same manner. This must be continued after each 
during the whole course of the instruction. It will also be a goo 
to hear the pupil read, in French, the exercised out of the gra 
after he has written them. 

SECTION II. 

A preposition is, as \v ill be seen under that part of sp€ 
word used to express some relation of difierent things tc 
other. 

All the prepositions may be placed before the articles 
leSy and eyen before un and une, without altering these 
in the least, as in Uie above exercise, dans, in ; suVy on 
except, however, de^ which signifies of, from, and some 
withy and d, which signifies, to, or. at, which require pari 
attention. 

These two prepositions, wJiatever may be the English 
which they represent, instead of being simply placed, 
English, before the article, are sometimes contracted ¥ 
and the two words form but one. 

That contraction always takes place in the plural, 
most important observation, thus to be made before trans 
of the, and to the, is that of the number of the substantin 
the noun be plural, the preposition and article will be tran 
as in the following 

EXAMPLE OF A PLURAL NOUN. 

Les anges the angels 

des anges, and not de les of the angels 

aux anges, and ivot k les to the angels 

The contraction does not take place in the singular nu 
when the word begins with a vowel or h mute, in whicl 
the preposition and articles are used separately, but the \ 

What is a preposition 1— Do prepositions generally produce any aIterati<N 
articles when prefixed to them T— V^That are those which require particular at 
What is the first thing to be observed when you have to translate cf Hum 
—How do you etprefls ^ ^ in the plural y^ToUu'i 



I 
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loses the ear a, and takes an apostrophe, as^ explained above. 
Then when a word is not plural, it is Important to observe what 
its first letter is, before translating of they and to the, 

EXAMPLE OF A SINGULAR NOUN, COMMENCING wUh a 

vowely or h mute, 

L'enfant tJie child I'heroln^ the heroine 

dePenfant of the child de Pheroine of the heroine 
k Pen&nt to the child k Ph^roKne to the heroine 

But the contraction takes place in the singular number be- 
fore a noun, which begins with a consonant or h aspirated; and 
which belongs to the masculine gender. 

There is no contraction when the noun is feminine singular. 

When, therefore, a sin^^ular noun commences with a conso^ 
nant or h aspirated, it is important to observe iJts gender. 

EXAMPLES OF NOUNS. 

Masculine, Singular^ Commencing with 

a consonant h aspirated. 

]e roi the king le heros ' the hero 

du-roi and not dele of the king du heros and not de le 

fiu roi and not kleto the king au heros and not k le 

JRemtnine, Singular, commencing with a eonsonaht or h cupirated, 

la reine the queen 

de la reine of the queen 

k la reine to the queen 

With un and une there is no contraction: but the preposit 
tion d4y loses the e, and takes an apostrophe. 

EXAMPLE. 

Masculine Feminine, 

nn homme a man une femme a woman 
d*un hbmme of a man d'une femme of a woman 
k un homme to a man k une femme to a woman 

With uroper nam es, prepositions are used without any arti-. 
cle. Buttne emae is cut off, before a vowel jor h mute: as, 

Andre Andrew Paris Paris 

d*Andr6 of Andrew de Paris of Paris 

k Andr6 to Andrew k Paris to Paris 

If the noon is ringolar, what is the most important thing to observe ?— How do yoa 
qpresB of tfcg, when the noun is singular, and b^ins with a vowel or A mute 1— Tb 
ttel— Vyhen the noun b^^ with a consonant or h aspirated^ what is to be observ- 
ed!— How do you express of Uie before a noun, masculine, singular, that bedns with 
teonsonantor h aspirated "i—To the ?— How do you express o?tA« before a feminine 
rioraltr noun, that begins with a consonant or h aspirated ? — To the t 

How do you express of a, masculine i—Of a, flsminine i— To a, masculine }—Toa^ 
fMninlne 1— How do you express of before a proper name }— How, if that noun beging 
with a voijrel or k mute ? 
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RncABX. —Proper names of oountriee, rtrert, mouniaiiii, loo. U 
the article ai will be expUmed hereafter, and do not, therefore 1 
under the above rule. 

Rule. — Tije articles and the prepositions are invariably 
be repeated before every substantive, and agree with it In gc 
der and number. 

OF THB POSSESSIVE CASE. 

There is no possessive case in French. That English ca 
is translated into French by reversing the order of the two su 
stantives, and expressing their relation to one another by tl 
preposition (^ ; as, 

JohrCs Juit, le chapeau de Jean ; 

A 9oldier^8 courage^ le courage dHm soldat 

EXERCISE. 

The verb, ta kaoe, negativdy, and the rules of the sender, down to'Uie word rq 

You have not a foldier's courage. He had not the relation of tt 
shipwreck of the JUHmu I have not the amount of the brokerage ; bi 
you shall have the third of the profit. Peter's sister has a bird, ai 
yoii have a cage. Tou had the extract of a passage of Franklin's fi 
on a nage of Byron's works. They will not have the flesh of the so 
mal, Dut they will have the skin. We had a storm daring the incli 
Tou shall have a spoon, if you have a cabbage. I would have iu 
a part of Voltaire's letters to Frederick. They had not the measure < 
the depth of the welt. She will not have a place in the city. You ha^ 
not the map of the United States. We will not have the plan of Loi 
don, but we have the plan of the road from Liverpool; to the city of Mai 
ehester. They would not have had a copy of the president's mesn| 
to the representatives. We have had the copy of the mayor'ft leU 
to a lady of the neighbourhood. I have not the speech of Uie govern 
to the soldiers of the state. We had not the copy of the emperor's c 
ders to the generaL We have a partridge in the yard. The landlo 
had not the half of the harvest, because he had a part of the trees oft 
forest. I have not had the key of the door. They used to have a hor 
and gig. 

or THE PARTITIVE ARTICLE. 

Some or any is an adjective when immediately followed by a substt 
tive, or by an adjective and a substantive, if not it is a pronoun, as m 
be hereafter explained. 

It is an adjective in the phrase: Jfune some extelUnt bnad* Ht 
you any wine J 

It is a pronoun in : Jhaiotsome, Ha»e you amf ? 

Rule. When the adjective 3ome or any expresses a a 
tain quantity of, it is translated into French by the words c( 
responding to, of the : viz. du, de l\ de la, des, which Wor 
are then called partitive articles. 

Bow do you exptem to 7 — ^When several nouns come la saccession^ bow do ytm \ 
tbe article l-r-How 4o ^ou tr^mslste taito French the Engilish posMflsive case t 
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EXAMPLB. 

I hare some brecid ; Tai du pain. 

This modjB is eyidently elliptical, that is to say, some words have 
been omitted to shorten the expression ; for when we say du pam, of 
tkt Jtready for some breadf the woitls a certain quantity are understood. 

When, therefore, some or any is used to determine an individual, viz: 
an d}ject that is not divided ; as, some house, it is not translated as above, 
bat it is represented by the word quelque or quelquts. This, as well ag 
bB other difficulties relating to these adjectives, will be treated of in the 
Moond part of this Grammar. 

It would therefore be wrong to translate some by du, de P^ or de la, in 
phrases similar to this : 

Jfletnddfind some hofiue in your neighbourhood, 

N. R Remember that the article must be repeated before eachnoun* 

, EXERCISE. 

The verb to have interrogatively, and the rules on tlie gender down to tlie word 
tmAhtf panflier. 

Have you a pen ? Yes ; I have a pen, and Peter has some ink, 
Bave they any apples ? They have an apple and some pears. We 
ondto have some oil with the salad. He had some pride. Have they 
lud any beans? No; but they had some herrings. Have you any 
tneedies or comedies? Have they had any cream? No ; but they 
M some tea and milk. Has he an idea of the weight of a diadem ? 
Sball I have an oyster? They had a piastre for John's watch. Had 
Im the key of the desk ? Has she the end of the list ? Have you the 
iMtory of the foundation of the conservatoire ? Have they any stran- 
Cn in the militia ? Had he a vision during the service? Have they 
•erooodile ? Would you have any buckles ? They had an account 
if the miracle. Has he the character of a philosopher ? 

Rule 1st. After a negative verb, the adjective any, is ex- 
pwssed hy the preposition, de alone, as it excludes every idea 
of quantity. De is used there to establish the relation between 
ti»?erb and the noun. 

EXAMPLE. 

I have not any water, ) r , . j, 
or, I have no water, J •'' "^ P<" *"»• 
^. R Ab, between a verb and a substantive, is translated like 

. BuLE 2d. The article a or an is also rendered by the prepo^ 
fttion de after a negative verb ; except after the verb to be, for 
'easons that shall be explained. 

Bow can you find out whether «ome or any is an adjective or a pronoun 1— How 
*]Wa ezineaB seme or any when an adjective 1 — How do you express some or any 
^ibre tlie noun of a single object which it serves to determine, without any reference 
wquBtity; tor inataace some hotue?— Bow do you express any after a negative 
vtnl^QowaorMi? 
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I haye not a friemL Jl n'ot pa8 tPamL 

Remark. Un or vne csn be used after a negatiTe recb, but it itand» 
ibr oiUf one HngU, and not for a or an. 

Ex.: Je n'oi pas un ami, I have not one friend. 

There ii a strong resemblance between the singular wi, une and the 
plural dt»f signifying iomt or any. 

As the rules relating to one of these articles are also fionerellv applied 
to the other, the latter may be considered as the pluralof the Knrmer. 

RiTLE 3d. But with interrogatire-negative verbs the adjective 
some or any, is translated as usual, by dti, de T, de la, and 
deSy and a or an by un and une, the phrase not being more 
negative than affirmative, since a question is asked. 

EXAMFLSS. 

SHCRCISS. 

The vtsh to kmoe IntemHnegatlTety, and the remainder of the ndes en the fendtft 
relating to mMcaltne nonne ending m « urate. 

We had some butter and bread^ but we had no sugar. Had you not 
some cider ? Yes, we had some cider and beer ; but we had no glasses 
Without John's politeness you would hare had no dictionary. Svn 
Uiey not a copv of Thomson's Seasons ? Has he not a book ? Wii 
she have an umbrella ? When shall we have some pepper and vinegar 1 
The merchant's clerk has no salary. We have had some sand. W( 
had some rye, and now we have some flour. They had not a bidy at Um 
theatre* When shall we have a verb? Will you not have a copy© 
Milton's poem to-morrow ? No, but I shall have Voltaire's Henriad 
Have you not had a sabre ? They have not had any camphire, bec&u8< 
they had no phial. 

SECTION III. 

OP TdE FORMATION OF THE PLURAL OF FRENCH SUBSTANTITBS. 

General Rule. The plural of substantives is formed b] 
the addition of an a to the singular ; as, 

table, sing, tables, plur, 

1st Exception. All nouns ending in the singular in s,x 
. and Zt remain the same in the plural; as. 



How when the verb is interro-negative 1— How do you translate the verineo' 
sferued with no 7->What isthe general rule for forming the plural in French 1 



ARTICLES AltP PBEFOSITIONS. W 

fils the ion les fils tht som ' 

7oix the voice ' les Toix the voices 

nez the nose les noz the noses 

:eption. All those which end in au^ ^ or ceu^ fOrm 
ral by having a: added to their singular ; as, 

iteau the boat les bateaux the boaU 

the fire les feux the fires 

u . the vow ^ les yobux the vows 

blue, takes an s. 
CEFTION. Nouns ending in al, change al into aiuc/ 

leval the horse lescheraax the hones 

U the evil les maux the evUs 

UK. Thirteen nouns ending in al follow the general 
take-in the plural. They are : 

1 ; (danse) ; cat, callosity ; caracal^ an animaJ of the lynx- 
nova/, carnival ; ch'hnomat ceremonial ; ch/aad, jackal ; fwritd^ 
lile of the Ganges ; narwat^ narwal ; nopal, nopal ; pal, palp 
ry) ; r^golf treat ; aervaly tiger-cat, and sandal^ sandal wood ; 

of which is bals, calSf caracals, ^. 

K. The exception relating to nouns ending in ant or ent, 
3re than one syllable, which used to drop the t and take an • 
ral is now rejected by the Academy and the principal gram- 

They follow the general rule and simply take an «, as well 
^Uables of the same termination. 

Some Nouns are quUe Irregular. 

allowing take x in their plural : — 

jewel; caillou, pebble; chou, cabbage; genou, ibiee ; 4iibou, 
, loxise; pi. bijotuc, caiUoux, &c 

All other nouns ending in ou take an s, according to the ge- 

allowing nouns change ail into aux: 

'ose; corail, coral; 4 mail, enamel', plumail, feather-broom ; 
air-hole; travail, toork; van tail, leaf of a foldmg'door ; yen- 
wer part of a helmet ; pi. baiux, eoraux, &c. 

All other nouns ending in ail, follow the general rule, and 

3rd travail is also spelled with an s in the plural, when it means 
written summaries in administrations. 



he plural of words ending in s 7 — In z ?— In z ? — In au ? — In eu or i 
'tiat are the words ending in ai that follow the general rule 1— What is «e- 
nouns ending in ant or emt 1- What are the five words besides those shdrt 
take X in the plorall 
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AleuJ, grandfather^ used in the ploral, and mpufying an- 
cestorSy becomes aieux ; bat if it metiw grasuffaUiers, it is 
regular, and is spelled ateiUs, 

Aiguail, or aigail, morning-dew; has no plural. 

The plural of ail, garlick, is aulx; but it la seldom used. 
Gousses d'ail, cloves of garlic, is preferred. In botany it is 
formed regularly ails. 

Bercail, sTieepfold, has no plural. 

Detail, cattle^ makes hestiaux. 

Ciel, when it signifies sky, or heaven, changes into deux; 
but, when used to express the sky in painting^ the top of 
a bedstead, or when it is metaphorically used for cUmaU, it 
remains regular. ^ 

(£11, eye, changes into yetup, when it means the eyes of ani- 
mated or personified beings. In any other instance it is re- 
gular ; as, 

CEils-de-boeuf, ovals, (in architecture,) bulPs eyes. - 

(Eils-de-chat, cdfs eyes, (precious stone,) &c. 

Yet we say, yeux du pain, du frontage, &e. for the holes 
of bread, of cheese ; and yeuxde la smipe, du bouillon ; for the 
dross of fat in soup or broth. 

Unirersel, universal, (a logic term,) makes universaux. 

EXERCISE. 

The officers of the palace have the flowers of the King's gardenik 
Have you any faults m the composition ? Yes ; I have some crosses 
I have had the relation of the explosion of the gasesof the mine. When 
shall we have some pine-apples? He had the hammers of the shoe- 
maker. You will have some horses for the officers. The sods of the 
pagans will not have a temple on the surface of the earth. Let us have 
the ru'bies of tlie princess, because the goldsmith has Uie money. Since 
I have a dollar I will have some cakes and fire-crackers in a moment 
They have not had tlie pictures of the museum. He would not have 
had the leeks of Peter's garden. He has some friends among the oa^ 
dinals and the generals. The vows of the nation had the advantage 
over the interest of the president's nephews. They will not have any 
balls. We had some playthings for the children. He had several rt- 

fiments. The captain has a relation of the capture of two narwals. 
'hey have some nails, screws, and bolts. Had they not the glovei 
and fans of John's sisters ? They will have no jewels. Have you an 
idea of the immensity of the works of the Romans? The governor of 
the arsenal had the helms of the ships. The farriers of the village 
have some traves for the horses of the lieutenants. He will havetM 
cattle of the farmer's grandfathers. Mary's eyes have no expression* 

Those which chanee ail into aux 1 — How do other words endinff in o% and dl 

fbrm their plural ?— When can you uae tr emails ?— When dieuls ? — ^When oiMx?— 

What must you observe with rraard to at>uai/, or ai^ail?— To ail? — BenaH %— 

What ifl the plural of etWI— When Is eiOa used 1— What Is the plural o( sill^ 

Wbm iB ails used 1— When yeux T— What Is the plural ofuwotrtOi (a logle tam \ 
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CHAPTERIII. 

or TBOB AD JSCnVE. 

SECTION 1. 

An adjective is a word which expresses the quality of the 
siibstaQtive to which it is added. 

A word is known to be an adjective, when it can be con- 
nected with the word peraonne, person ; or chose, thing ; as, 
boD, good ; mauvais, bad ; grand, large ; petit, amUL 

Remark. A present or past participle, used to qualify a 
substantive, is considered an adjective, and follows the rules 
of that pai^t of speech. Many present and past participles are 
even called adjectives in French by their frequent use as such. 

Rule. In French the adjective, and also the present and 
])&st participles when used as adjectives, must agree in gender 
and number with the substantives which they qualify. 

or THB rOHMATIOM OF TBE FIMIinMB AND OF TRC PLUAAL OF THE 
FABNCa ADJBCTITEd AND PAllTlCIPLBS. 

Rule. The adjective is generally made feminine by the ad- 
dition of iP mute to tiiie masculine, as, mauvais, bad ; feminine, 
vumvaise. 

The same rule is observed in relation to the participles : as, 
^rtmbktttt, m. trembling; fern, tremblante; estime, m.este^m- 
^ fern, estimee. 

Rule. The plural masculine of adjectives and participles 
is generally formed in the same manner as that of substan- 
tives, and is subject to the same exceptions. 

The plural feminine is formed by adding an s to the femi- 
nine singular, which always ends in e mute; thus, when an 
^ieetive or participle qualifies a feminine plural noun, it 
OQfht Urst to be made feminine, and then plural. 

OF THE PLACE OF FRENCH ADJECTIVES. 

Adjectives in French are not always placed before the noun 
as in English. 

Some are always placed before, others always after. There 
are some a^ectives, which, according to the nature or length 
of the noun with which they are joined, are indifferently pla- 
ced after or before ; some, in fine, have two different meanings, 
which are determined by their places before or after the noun. 

What ii tti el^ective? — How can you know that a word is an adjective f— 
Vniat it said aboot the participles ?~ What is to be remarked with French a^jec- 
tHa V— How if Uie ftmrBdne of French a4jective8 generally formed 1>^How is their 
naKoline pbml fiinBuBii1-*-The feminine plurall 
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The learner is therefore advised to pay particulBr attention to 
the following mles. 

1st The following adjectives^ whatever lie their gender and 
number, are always placed before the noun: autre^ other; 
beau^ fine, handsome ; 6on, good ; digne, worthy, (unl^ fol- 
lowed by the preposition de;) grands g^eat, large; ^s, 
large, big; jeune^ young; jolt, pretty; mavvaia, bad; me* 
chanty wicked ; meUleur, better ; mime, same ; inotndre,\e8S'j 
petit, small ; 8ot, foolish ; vieux, old. 

Long, long, is most generally placed before the noun. 

The numeral adjectives are also placed before the nouns; as, 
quiUre, four ; premier, first 

N. R When the adjective in English is separated from the noon by 
a verb, the order of the phrase is not changed : as, 

The king was old : Leroi iUdt vieux. 

2d. The adjectives that are placed after the nouns are those 
formed from a present or past participle : as, suivant, follow- 
ing ; aatisfait, satisfied. 

Those designating.the impressions made upon Qur senses: 
viz., those expressing colow, taste, hearing, and touch; and 
those relating to the weather ; as, blanc, white ; amer, bitter; 
sonore, sonorous ; mou, soft ; chaud, warm. 

Those expressing form or shape : as, rond, round. 

Those expressing the name of a nation : as, Anglais, Eng- 
lish. 

Those which are also substantives : viz., used indLSerently 
with or without a noun : as, aveugle^ blind. 

Those ending in a/ : as, general, general. 

An explanation relative to these adjectives, and to those which ha?< 
two meanings according to their position before or afler the noun, wil 
be found in the secoad part 

The adjectives droit, right ; gauche, left ; neuf, new ; sec 
dry ; are likewise placed after the noun ; and also prochain 
next, and dernier, last; when joined with the days of th< 
week. 

As for all the other adjectives, the rule to be followed is 
that the longer word of the two is always placed last, and ii 
the words have the same number of syllables, the adjective 
must come after the substantive. However, it must be ob- 
served that an adjective placed before the noun, generally in- 

- _ I - - - - -- — ■ 

What adjectives are always placed before the noun'! — How is the phrase ooor 
structed in French when a verb comes between the noun and the adjective?— 
Where would you place the adjective tremblant, tremblUig ?~Why 1 Celebris cde- 
brated 1— Why 1— /lou^e, red?— Why l—ifVid*, tasteless I—Why 1—2>itr, hardl 



—Why 'i—Froid, cold 1— Why 1— Potnt*, pohited 1— Why T— f^pi^iM/, ^paiMil 
^VVhy?—Pr«ncipa/, principalis- Why?— What is said of ne^f^ new ?— ProcJbaJ» 
next "i— Dernier ^ last 7— What is said about the place of adjectives in general t 
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3S a quality that is inherent to the person or thing quali- 
Thus in this phrase : voire aimable ^ftsur, your amiable 

; the place of the adjective shows that the qualification 
accidental, but pertains at all times to the sister. 

lOugh poets or elegant writers may often, for different reasons, 
these rules, yet a stranger who observes them wiU be sure not 
Qcorrect. 

.E. The adjective which qualifies the pronoun vot^, 
applied to a single person, remains singular : as, 

You are good. ■ Vcus ites ban, 

[ARK. When an adjective is placed before a singular siibstan- 
is the first letter of the adjective, not of the noun, which deter-' 
how the article is to be used. 

EXERCISE. 

verb to be^ affirmatively. 

prudent. He is wicked. She is learned. We shall b^ polite. 
were sincere. Mary was diligent. John's sister is pretty. The 
)r's soldiers were courageous. Let us be prudent. You have^ 
cky. The laws will be respected. You have seyeral excellent 
nendations. The doctor's houses are high aud well situated, 
you have a handsome hat you are proud. James is a worthy 
We are equal now. Alice's little fi::,iend is wicked. You shall 
le explanation of the banker's^ conduct in the following lines* 
I a strong voice. When will you have a black cravat? Have 

bitter almonds? He was armed since he had a pointed stick, 
leen was not satisfied because the landlord had not a square ta- 
rhe old clerk will have a new coat for next Sunday. John's 
1 grammar and French dictionary have been the ornaments of 
lister's library. Yqu are gay to-day, but perhaps you will be 
ful next Friday. The weather was very warm last Monday, 
nrill be here next Saturday. . Peter's abominable conduct was 
iject of the conversation last Wednesday. They will be well 
uesday or Thursday. I was at the general assembly. 

SECTION II. 

BPTIONS TO THE FORMATION OF THE FEMININE OF FRENCH 

ADJECTIVES. 

re are exceptions to the rule which treats of the forma- 
»f the feminine of French adjectives. They are as 

s: 



\ 



at number do Tou use aa a4jective tbat qoalifiet tbe pnmoun, vous^ yoUf 
to one person? 
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1. AdjeetiTa ending in e niiite^ do not reqoire a woond elil 
the feminuie, but remain the same as in the maseuline. 

Ex. Mt. habOe /em. habile dtiW 

** riche ** ricbe riek 

2. Adjective^ ending in el, et, etV,' ien^ and on, doid^ ih^ 
last consonants and taJte e mute. 

Ex. cruel cmelle eruH pareil pareille equot 

anden andeaiie cnaail bon booDt gwd 

moet mufltte imak 



H . B. The roMOMPt ii doubled in the lint titeee of tliew tenninitiniw, in oid« 
to ■alte tiie fiK e gtmre, a» tiro mote <*■ canDoccoie ia laccfinii. Agrsveaocent 
oa tiiu « would have liad the aune effect, and ii and in nme a4iKti^» enUni in 
•C, ae hdofir. In ihi a imlaiii<«i wf. ihf f Ihllowfid hj i iiitn. Troiild hpTiilirtfr 
IklBidKNiDdj which kprcwnredtt) it bjdookiiBg the <,(eee that letter). AifivAs 
aeeond ■ added to •«, it was fonperiy coniidercd ae haTiag the powar of dmHia hg 
the •, bat it ie now entirdy oMleii, althoogta idn preKnred, paidcalaity ae tbm II* 
naoy wordeeodinginMe, in wliich • ii called rirart. 

Some adjectives ending et, form their feminine by simply 
taking c mute ; but then a grave accent is placed over the e 

eamflcfa 



oomplet 
ooQcret 


complete 
oonoite 


diacrel 


diaeiite 


indiaoret 


indiscrete 


inquiet 
ineomplet 
replet 
aecret 


inqui^te 
inoompl^ 
repUte 
■ecr^te 



. resticM 
phtmp 

ttCTtt 

and prSt, ready, which makes prite, and is therefore quite Te* 
gular on account of its having the accent in both genders. 

8. Adjectives ending in er, simply take e mute ; but in cider 
to prevent two mute e's from coming in succession, at the 
end of a word, a grave accent is plac^ over the e whidi pre* 
cedes the r; as, 

singolier singoli^re nngulor 

4. The following adjectives have their last consonant doubled, 
and e mute added for the feminine. / 

has basse low sot sotte fooiUk 

bellot bellotte nieepreUy nul nuUe void 

ma grasse fat gentil gentille gnUle 

Tas lasse tind paysan pajrsiuuie peaatad 



Wbat are the a^jectlTea that do not add a second e mute in their feminine t— Hof^ 
do you form tlie feminine of adjectivea ending in el ?— Those endii^ in st 1 — tii % — 
ien "i—on 1— Wha t are the a4iectives ending in et that do not take a double t if> 
the femininel— How dothqr formtbdr feminine ?— How aie adjectives endngto 
in er apeUed in the feminine 1— What other aiUectiyea double thchr last eammmt^ 



^^ 
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'lipaiflse thiek profis professe profe^ed 

a expresse exprut yieillot vieillotte oUksh . 
grofise big 

Ijectives ending in/, change this letter into d, and take e 



Ix. bref 


br^ve 


ihort 


actif 


active 


active 


iieuf 


neute 


netd 



B. AVti/is said of things only : It Cannot be applied to persons, 
jectives ending in a:, change this letter into «, and take e 

honleul honteuse ashamed 

jaloux jalouse jedmu 

'■, doux makes douce sweH 

faux fausse false 

pr^&t pr6fix# floated 

roux rouaae reddiah 

\. These exeepllons being numerous have been divided into two pdrCii om the 
wliicb is giveaflie ficdiowuig 

E^ERCISBv 
verb to ^4)^ negativdy. 

e mother is amiable, and the daughter is sensible, Peter's traTat 
ai to Mary's handkerchief. Be not cruel, madam. She is good 
'edulouB. Rome is an ancient city. She used to be a good mu- 
. William's cousin is the minister of a Presbyterian church, 
rounds were not moftaL The baker's home is very low, and the 
are very thick. She will not be tired.. Mary is a ^ntle little 
She will not be discreet. Why? She will not be indiscreet, for 
I dumb. You are not ready, madam^ The arm3r was not corn- 
He has a singular habit. You have not a particular meUiod. 
lens are not fat The thief was ift the kitchen^ under the big 
She was jealous, but very active and industnous* We b(U^ 
sweet beets. The flowers are red, and the fruit has a reddish 
'. The little girl will have a new gown to-morrow. The conchi* 
VBS not naturaL You have not been studious, miss* 

SECTION IIL 

le feminine of adjectives ending in eur requires particnlar 

lion. 

me of these words were formed from the present parti- 

of verbs, by changing ant into eur. Thus^ from parl-ant. 

ng, was formed parl-eur^ talker, or talkative, &c. In all 

itives of this class, the r is changed into », and an e mute 

m 

' do you form the feminine of adjectives ending in /?— Of tlKise endiia in x f ^ 
It are tlie excepticms I^What is said of ttie adjective nevf, new 1 — How do 
Bb tbe femlQioe of the adjectives endini in Mr, whicb are formed iWim present 
fkiltgr irimpiv subBtitotiiiif ear for Mif 

8 
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added, to form their feminine. Thus, if you can aseertain 
a word ending in ^tir, is fornied from a present partici[^< 
simply sul>stituting ewr for ant^ you can form its leminim 
above. 

£Iz. parleur (from parlant) parleuse -telMtoe 

menteuf (from menUint) menteuse iytii|^ 

The following are the only ones excepted ; 

enchanteur enchanteresse cticAofKln^ 

p<§cheur p^cheresse tinning 

TengBur VMigsraMB •ofngjng 

ez^uteur ex^cutrice exeeuUng 

pera^cuteur pers^cutrice persecuting 

But whatever be the deriration of a word ending in et 
if it dififer from a present participle more than by its three I 
letters^ the feminine will be fimned by changing ew a 

protecteur proteetrice prUeeBng 

amateur cr^atrice ereatmg 

The following form their feminine regtflarly by stei 
adding e mute. 



maJMir 


majeure m^or^ irf^p) 


■mwur 


minnire mk^r, (imdar 4«r#) 


meiUenr 


meiUeare Mter 


ant^riear 


antdrienre mUeriw 


ezu&rieur 


ext^rieure tttUrkr 


aup^rieur 


supdrteure suftHor 


And all oUiers 


ending in Meur. 


Tlie fire following adjectives require partieokr attention. 


«Mf.«ll. 


fern, rin. nuu» jrfu. fim. plv. 


beau, bel 


belle beaux belles fau 


foa, fol 


folle fous iblles eroty 


mou, mol 


molle mouB molies sqft 


nouveau, nouYel 


oouvelle nouyeauz nouvelles new 



' N. B. ^auveau is applied to persons and things. Before the nooQ 
signifif q, 4{fffrenl from vthai mm hud ; after the noua ii signifies, icrf^ 

Tiens, Tieil -neiUe vieux vieilles cM 

Bel, nouvel^olf mol, meil, must be used only before wor 
the masculine singular, beginning with a vowel or h mui 

- ''■ ■ ■ ■ ■'■■'■■ ■ I I .... , I . ■ ! ■ '" 

What at« tlie>e9DBe|itioiMT— Hew is tlw Itetniiieor oUmt a4jsetiv«riB <Hr 
—Wbat are Ukmw enidiiig in Mr which flMNiy -take • Mais f 
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, fumveau^fou. mos, vieur, are lued in all othcfr cases 
I masculine stogular. Yel pieuap ean be used ki the nuuEh 
s singular before a yowel or h mote. 

e foUawing are quite irregular : 

long 

obhng 

quiet 

jaoourUe 

muacat 

ttoin 

third 

twisted 

traUor4reu 

jectives ending in gu, have in the feminine a disresis 
the mute e added to the masculine, in order that the u 
not be taken for silent; as, 

oontigu contigiie emdigwn» ■ 

e adjectrres cMtotn, chesmit-colour; dtspoa^ nimne;/iK^, 
rouan, roan; ^emotn, witness; have no feminine; BUstte^ 
lalf rotten, applied to fruit, has no* masculine. 



blanche 


wkUe 


long 


longue 


franche 


frank 


oblong 


oblongue 


s^che 


Ay 


coi 


coite 


fraiche 


fresh 


fa^ori 


favorite 


publique 


public 


rauscat 


muscade 


caduc^ue 


deerepit 


jumeau 


jumelle 


turque 


twrkish 


tiers 


tierce 


grecque 
feoigDe 


greek 


tors 


torse 


benign 


trattre 


trattresse 


maligna 


nudignani 


I 





retb to bet interrogatively. 

he talkative 7 The promise was deceitfuL Armide was ap ^en- 
ng beauty. The little girl is not of age. She was inferior to the 
iPJ) wift^ but superior to the captain'flr mother. You have the 
ig imagination of a poet. The old woman isindostrioosir Whar^' 
fou been T Is she erasy ? The ptn» aMsoft: and tJb» ink is thick, 
irisoners were in the inner eoiirt, and I was on the outer wbU. 
B, oA: a. table* a.hand8ome bird in an old cage. The Doctor's new 
iraonjs an okl Englishman* Be fraaki madam. Mary and Jan* 
rins. A Turkish uigate and a Grecian fleet were in the same. 
ur. The relation of the battle was not public yesterday. The 
is fresh. The war wilLbeloBfcand onerous. She had a mali^- 
fever. The French tongue is veryusefuL. The while gown m 
7 yet. The favourite Sultana is guilty ; and the Turkish juatifle 
e severe. He had an acute pain for a moment. 

SECTION IV. 

DCIPTIOHS TO THB FORMATION OF THB PLURAL «!> FRSNCH 

ADJECTIVaS. 

i was said before, the plural masculine of adjectives is 



tt.ls to be remarhed with regard to h^mt^tbkeT—fdUjCnixyt—m&Ujmiftf— 
M^ new 1— vMtu, old 1— What are tboae. which are entiralyimf^larl— What 
?ec«larit7 of adJestlveseadiBg in ^ 1 
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formed like that of substantives, and the plural of the femini 

is formed from the feminine singular by the addition of ani 
Yet bleUy blue, makes bleits ; tout, all, makes ious. 
Adjectives ending in al^ form their plural masculine,! 

changing al into atior, but there are many exceptions to tb 

rule. 

^ There is scarcely a subject on which grammarians hare spent mo 
time than on the plural or ad jectives ending in oL Many of these beii 
seldom wanted in the masculine plural, a number of grammanansha' 
concluded that they cannot be used under that form : some give them 
regular plural ending in $; others change al into aux; and the Academ 
the natural judge in such a difficulty, have hardly spoken of the plar 
of one out often of these adjectives. The most modern grammariai 
have therefore been consulted, and the following exceptions are the r 
suit of very laborious researches, and the opinion of the majority. 

ist Some adjectives, ending in a2,take an s in their plar 
masculine. They are : banccU, bandy-legged ; doctoral, do 
toral ; fUial, filisd ; /o/o/, fatal ; final, ifinal ; JprugaU fnigi 
gkLcial, glacial; initial, initial; marital, marital; matina 
early-risen ; nasal, nasal, (when applied to sounds,) nova 
naval ; wiscal, paschal ; penai, penal ; theatraly theatral$Mi 
timentcu, sentimental ; and virginal, virginal. 

2d. Other adjectives have really no masculine plural, forth 
reason, that they are, by their nature, never used with masci 
line plural nouns. They cannot of course present any difl 
culty, but they may be mentioned here. They are : aevUi 
dental ; medial, medial ; mental, mental ; labial, labiid ; /ti 
ftuaJL^ lingual \ palatal, palatal ; paroissial, parocchial, and zt 
diaccU, TodiacaL 

8d. Others in fine are so seldom connected with masciiliii 
plural nouns, that no example of their having ever been use 
so can he produced ; but as the general opinion is, that if the 
were wanted, they should be made plural by the change of a 
into aux^ nothing further requires to be said on this subjeet, 

EXBRCISB. 
Tbe verb to be, Interxo-negatively. 

The ribbons are blue, but the hat is ^roen. Are they not al! equal 
The general principles of a science are indispensable. The opinion c 
the deputies of the Southern States had some influence upon tbe mem 
bers of the Senate. The principal articles have been the subject of 
warm discussion. Shall we not have an explanation of the ordinal nuic 
bers? yes ; after the lesson upon the cardinal numbers. They had tb 
declaration of the Jesuits without the mental restriction. The orient* 
monarchs are all Mahometans. We had the special orders of the kin^ 
Ney was the commander of the rear-guard during the fatal days of th 

What is the plural of hSeu and taut ?— What is to be mnarlced of adtoctiveB 
In o/I^What are those which fonn their BuuKuline plural in tUt^^^ 
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I from Moscow. The nasal sounds are difficult Have they no^ 
latioBS of the nayal exploits of Jean -Bart ? You have a list of ail 
Iverbial expressions at the end of the grammar. The four cardl- 
inta are East, West, North, and Soulh. 

SECTION V. 

m POSSESSIVE, DBMONSTBAJIVB, AND INTBJIROOATIVB ADJBCTrrBSr 
OP THE POSSESSIVE ADJECTIVE. 

sflessive adjectives a^ used to mark the possesion of 
8 or persons ; they are 

SING. FBM. SING. PLURAL FOR BOTH. 

n ma mes ray 

ta tes thy 

sa ses hiSf Acr, its or one'a 

notre . noB- our- 

votre vos your 

\em leors tbdr 

iLB l.-^TheB6 adjectives in French^ agree in gender and- 
)er with the object possessed, and not with the possessor, 
English; as, 

My father, numpire ; his wife, stifimme, 

SBVRVATION. — Although possessive adjectives must agree 
inder and number with the substantives which they pre- 
yet, ma, to, sa^ are not used before feminine substantives 
jectives which begin with a vowel ox h mute, in order to 
the meeting of two vowels, where no elision can take 
. The adjectives, ifru>n^ ton, son, axe used instead of th^m ; 

wife, son ipouse ; my breath, nunnludevM ; thy interesting history, 
^Jhtssante histoire, 

le2. — The possessive adjective must be placed before 
' substantive to which it relates in a sentence, and must 
with it in gender and number. If that adjective be pre- 
l by a preposition, that preposition must be repeated if it 
Qonosyllable ; as, 

To my father and mother, d mm pire et dma nUn, 

EXEECISE. 

p«byar/«r, to speak. 

father and your brother were together. Your fiither will speak 
ir uncle of your impropei^ behaviour. His wife will speak to her 

it we tlioee that have no masculine phinU ?-^Wbet is said of some a4jective8 
UBetermkiationB?-^What are tbe p oooOMi ve adjectives ?>-Witli wbat do 
ree in French ? — How do you prevent the meeting of the two vowels when you 
9 express mtf, 1^, hu or Aer, in tbe feminine before a word that b^ns wiui a 
or 4 mute i--fiow do you use tbe posieaidva ndijeeaiveswdtli several sobscsn- 
loccesslon 1 

8* 



M 

brother and nster, and periwpa they will be aatiafied. My bat, co 
boots, and waistooat, are on my diair ; bcrt my craTat, breast-p 
Watch, and key, are not here. 1 shall haTe a new dress to-morro 
His house, garden, and fium are in a eood situation ; but his rooms 8 
dark, because his trees are too high. Tour eousin is my teacher. 
carriage and horses are at your serrice. I was speaking yesterday 
your mends and thor serrant. They will be here to-morrow, vi 
their children and their master. 1 am speakmg of thy friendship. "M. 
friend John was here, with his amiable sister and her friend. Miss Clai 
He raeaks of thy boldness and intrepidity, and his intention is goc 
Her natred was the cause of her horrible Tengcance. He was jealoi 
of his reputation and honour. Their friends will be ashamed of the 



N. B. The learner must be taught how to write and use a Terb b1 



OP THB DBMONSTBATIVB ADJECTIYES. 

I>enioiistratiye adjectives are those Which distinguish in 
precise maimer the persons or things to which they are appl 
ed; they are, 

Masc sin^ i ^ (before a consonant or h aspirated,) i iki$ 
■»^ ■"*B« \ cej (before a vowel or k mute,) i ^"^ 

Fern. sing, cette ( th&t 

M. and £ pL ees these or thtu 

RuLS 1. — Demonstratire adjectives agree in gender ai 
number with the substantives to which they are prefixed. 

Rule 2. — ^They must be repeated before every noun 
which they refer in the sentence, and agree with it in gend 
and number. 

Remark. — The Subjunctive mood will not be found in the exerciE 
until the explanations on that mood are given. 

EXERCISE. 

The learner must be able to use any regular verb of the first conj 
gation affirmatively, in any of its moods, tenses, and persons. 

That young man is my cousin, and that lady is my sister. Tl 
child is their brother. We will eat that excellent pie. Sing that pret 
song. Those men work ; and yet you are not satisfied. No, becai 
they neglect their work. That happy mortal lives in a delightful pla 
This intrepid warrior stopped the march of that hero. This sbepherdi 
lives in that hamlet I will examine these bills because the addition 
not correct. You flatter these persgns. I would live in that hoa 
We should not have those palaces. These apples are the produce 
those trees. That general commanded these troops, and this colci 
had those soldiers. Grant that favour to this man. Oblige that p< 
woman, and she will preserve the remembrance of your benefit for ev 



What are the demoMtrative sdJecdveB?— With what do they agree?— How 
they used with ieveral succeerive substantives 1 
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OP THE ADJECTIVE quel, guelU, what, which. 

This adjeictive is now called detemnnaiif, - It is used in 
affirmative, interrogative, and exclamatory sentences. 

Rule. — ^It must agree in gender and number with the sub- 
staotives to which it relates ; as follows : — 
quel masc, sing. -\ 

quelles fem.plur. J 

Remark. — Although this adjective is generally followed by 
" a substantive, yet it may be separated from its substantive by 
the verb to he ; as, What is that woman ? quelle est cette 
femme? 

exebcise. 

The leapaer must know how to use a regular verb of the first conju- 
gation, interrogatively, in any of its moods, tenses, and persons. 

What man would refuse his assistance to a poor child ? What good- 
ness ! what delicacy in his actions ! W hat books are you examining ? 
Are you preparing your lessons now ? What dictionary do you wi«h 
to have?, What is that noise? What boots do you mciid ? What 
lesson shall we have for to-morrow ? Which verb did we recite yester- 
day? Which exercise will you give to our class for next Monday ? 
What are those boys ? In which village do you live ? Which tenses 
shall I recite ? For which ladies are you bringing those flowers ? On 
which table did you find my gloves ? What is that tower ? What 
lie those trees? 

SECTION VI. 

OF NUMKRAL AnjECTIVES. 

Numbers are divided into several classes. It will be suffi- 
cient for the .present to be acquainted with the cardinal and 
ordinal numbers. 

The cardinal numbers are those which merely express a 
nomber ; as, one, two, three. 

JS^ n^t does the a^eetive quel agree 1— Does it agree with tM noun tma 
WehitlssBparated by tbe verb itrtt to be ? 
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KUMBS&S. 



CARDINAL NUMBERS. 



Figures. 



"1 
2 



4 
6 
6 
7 



NUMBERS. 



un, m. 
ane,/ 
deux 
Sftrois 
quatre 
cinq 

SIX 

aept 
8|huit 

neuf 

dU 

onze 

dnuze 
13|Ureize 
14 quatorze 
Idlquinze 

16 seize 

17 dix<«ept 
18dix-huit 
19 
20 



9 
10 
11 
12 



2] 

22 
23 



dix-neuf 
vingt 
vingt-un 
vingt-une 
vingt-deux 
vingt-trois 
Ice &c 
30(trenie 

trente>un, or, 

une, &c 
trente-deux, 

&C&C 

luarante 
SOjcinquante 
fsoixante 
f soixante 

701 •< ^'^ 

C/ormerZy 

9ep<anfe) 



PRONUNCIATION OP THE NUMBERS. 



When not follow^ 
ed by a noun 
or adjective. 



i 



un 

u-ne 

deu 

troi 

q^^ua-tre 

cink 

sis 

set 

huit(4a8pirated) 

neuf 

dis 

onze* 

douze 

treize 

quatorze 

quinze 

seize 

dix-set 

diz-huit 

diz-neuf 

vin 

vint-un 

vini-une 

vint'dcu 

vint'troi 



trente 
Irent'un 

ttente-deu 

quM'anfce 
cinquante 
soissante 
soissante-dis 



Wbtn keft»r0-a noun or a^jectiv 
commencing witb 



..A. 



a coBMiiant, or 
Aaqpirated 



un 

u-ne 

deu 

ttoi 

(]^ua-tre 

cin 

St 

si 

bu 

neu 

di 

onze 

douze 

treize 

quatorze 

quinze 

seize 

diz-s^ 

diz-hui 

diz-neu 

vin 

vint-un 

vint-une 

vint'deu 

vint'troi 

trente 
trent'un 

trente-deu 



G^uarante 
cinquante 
sfMssantef 
soissante-di 



a vowel, or 
A mute. 



un n' 

u-n' 

deuz' 

troiz- 

(]^ua-tr' 

cink 

siz 

set 

huit 

oeuT 

diz 

OBZ' 

douz' . 
treiz' 
quatORSr' 
quinz* 

seiz' 

diz^set 

diz-huit 

diz-neuv 

vint 

vint-un-n' 

vint-u-n' 

vint^deuz 

viiit'troiz 

tr&it? 
trentHm n^ 

trente-deuz 



quaranc 
cinquanl- 
sovssant' 
soissante-diz 



^which fa^always t^^wSridw^'^Jj?/*' *^?i5?K?*^ conaonant carried to that w» 
enxe, Sec. ' conaiuered aa if spelt with h aspirated ; for we say, leonte,i 

wimiuiuia French foe •e«eirt!»%-¥««lglrt^V-^ai^%^e^^^ "" 
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PRONUNCIATION OF THE NUMBERS. 




When not follow- 


When before a noun or adjective 


res. 


NUMBEBS. 


ed by a noun or 
adjective. 


commencing with 














a consonant or 


a vow« or 








A aspirated. 


Amotp. 


71 


i aoixante- 
C onze 


soissante- 


soissante- 


soissante-' 




onze 


onze 


onz» 


72 


J soixante- 
( douze 


soissante- 


soissante- 


soissante- 


douze, 


douzc. 


douz' 


73 


treize 


treize 


treize. 


treiz' 


74 


quatorze 
&c. &c 


quatorze, 


quatorze. 


quatorz' 




&c 


&c 




' quatre- 


quatre-vin 


quatre-vin 


quatre-vin 




vingt, or 






when vingt, 


80 


vingts,* 

{formerly 

octante) 






and quatre- 
vinz when 
vingt9 


81 


C quatre- 
< vingt-un, or 
( une 
i quatre- 


< quatre- 
( vin-un 


( quatre- 
( vin-un 


[ quatre* 
vin-un n' 


82 


< vingt- 


i quatre- 
( vin^eu 


( quatre- 
( vin-deu 


< quatre- 
{ vin-deuz 




( deux, &C. 




' quatre 








90 


vingt-dix, 
' {formerly 


S quatre- 
( vin-dis 


( quatre-^ 
( vin-di 


( quatre- 
( ./rin-diz 


w 




{ nonante) 






^ 


9] 


i quatre- 
< vingtponze 
( &c up to 


< quatre- 
( vin-onzQ_ 


C quatrc- 
( vin-onze 


C quatre 
( vin-onz* 






C cen, {t al- 


cen 


fcent, before 


100 


cent 


< ways si- 
( lent) 

• 


• 


a noun or 
J adjective, & 
» cen before 

another 
[ number, as 


101 


eent-un or one 


cen-un, or une 


c&n-un or une 


cen-un-oru-n' 




( deux cent, 


deu-cen 


deu-cen 


( deu cen 


200 


< and deux 
( cents, &C.* 






when cent, 
< and deu« 

oenz when, 
1 eenis 


1000 


mille 


mile 


mile 


mil't 


lOOJ 


mille-un 


mile-un 


mile-un ^ 


mile-un n' 


2000 


deux mille 


deu-mile 


deu-mile 


deuomil' 


),000 


dix mille 


di-mile 


di-mile 


di-mil' 


),000 


cent mille 


cen-raile 


cen-mile 


cen-mil' 


),ooo 


un million 


un milion 


un milion 


un milion 


),000 


deiix millions 


deu milion ~ 


deu milion 


deu milion 



f" explained hereafter. ., , 

tu before a noun or adjective^ and mile before aaother number *, «t^mue-u«n < 



M NUMBBBS. 

RcMARK. In several banking and countin^-houws, the wordB «cp- 
tante, oetatUif or huUantey and nonante, are used (when numbers are dic- 
tated) in order to avoid confusion. It is desirable that these words 
should again become in general use. 

Rule L The English conjunction and is never expressed 
in French with the cardinal numbers. 

Ex. : five hundred and tliirty, einq eml Ircmff. 

Remark. Up to this period it was customary to use the conjane- 
tion et before un or vne, in vingt-et-wif tr<fU<-et-tm, (which were pro- 
nounced mngt-S-un, trenU-S-un) and in every tenth number up to se* 
venty. It is remarkable that French writers liave by decrees dooeawty 
with this useless exception, which is preserved only id some few old 
grammars, and rejected in the new ones. But as, even in the former, 
their authors generally acknowledge that it is indifferent to use or not 
the conjunction, that improvement is adopted exdusively in this fourth 
edition, and a difficulty levelled by it. 

.Rule 2. Un is not prefixed to mille or cent; as we say 
cent and mille, for a hundred, a thousand^ and not ten cent, 
^n mille. 

Rule 3. Cent in the plural, and vintrt in quaire^ngt, 
take an «, except when they are foUowedby another number 
connected with them ; as, deux cents hommes ; and deux cent 
cinquante hommeSy quatre vingta h^aux arbres, and quaire^ 
vingt-deux arbres. 
Six vingts is sometimes used for a hundred and twenty. 

N. B. Cent and vinfft never take the s in dates, and also in 
arithmetic, when numbers are mentioned without any refer- 
ence to substantives. 

Ex. : The year 1700, Van mil tept cent, 

RuLB 4. S is never added to mille. 

Ex. : deux mille, trois mille. 

When mentioning the years of the Christian «ra, we curtaiil 
this word into mil ; as, mil huit cent vingt-neuf. Some re- 
strict that practice to the year in which we live. 

Remark ). It is good French to say, onzecentjdouzecent^ 
&c., as far as dix-neuf cent ; but after that, the words deux 
mille must be used to express two thousand, &c. Dix cent 
cannot be substituted for mille. 

2d. Million is followed by the preposition de, of, as in Eng- 
lish. It takes 5 in the plural. 

What ia said of the English coDjunction amii with thenumben? — Wbatisctai' 
dred in French 1 — One thousand ? — When does cent take an s T— VIHten does vingta 
—When does milfe T— When is mtU« changed into «»/?— When does miUvntatat 
an«? 



mTMunts. 05 

8d. The nnmbAv cannot be reTersed. Five-and'twenty 
must be translated into French by vingt-cinq^ twenty-five. 

4th. All adjectives of number are connected together by 
means of hyphens, from dix-sept to quatre-vingt-dix-Tieuj, 
without exception, whether used alone or connected with 
higher numb^a In other combinations the hyphen is omitted. 

EXERCISE. 

^ The learner must know how to use a negative verb of the first con- 
jugation throughout all its moods, tenses, and persons. 

My master had twenty dollars, seven guineas, forty-five shillings, 
and thirty-one eents. I paid yesterday two hundred francs to my door- 
keeper, ttx hundred and fifty francs to my coachman, three hundred 
and eighty dollars to my landlord, and eighiy-five cents to the post" 
oSoe. In the month of January of the year one thousand eight nun- 
dred and twenty-nine, I spent three thousand dollars, and perhaps 
three thousand and five hundred. I gave nine hundred and seventy- 
ffedollareto thetnaaon, and about eight hundred to the carpenter. 
He left ten millions of dollars. I did not count seventeen hundred /«► 
lames in. the general's library. You had a thousand excuseSi and you 
ranained there like an automaton : why did you not speak in your own 
fciourT I would have killed a hundred birds ]resterday, 1)ut I had no 
powder. That merchant has five-and-twenty clerks in his store. Add 
Uie following numbers together : eighty-six, ninety-nine, seventy-five, 
one hundred and eighty, twenty-one, seventeen, two thousand and 
tighty-siz. 

OF THE OBDIITAL ITDMBBRS. 

I The ordinal mmibevs are those whidi express the order or 
I nmk by numbers ; 9a^ firsts second^ tMrd, &c 

N. R The rule Ist and remark relating to the conjunction and^ with 
the cardinal nomben, must be likewise applied to the ordinal numkjers. 

ORDINAL VVMBKRS. 

i premier mue, ) • and unUme, of both genders, 
premiere ,/!»ii. S ^* which is only used when in eon- 
premiers mate. I I nection with another number, 
premieres /em. ) ^ 

RcMAiuc. Premier is only made use of for the very first of a series, 
and unUms when after another number ; then, twerUy-firetf thtrty^firet, 
fc, are translated by vingt'unUme, (rentf-tmt^e, 4^. 



aretteonUnal nuuibenl— How iithecoi\)Uiiction and translated into Frencb witb 
the otdlaei mimben T— What iafa-st T— Second 1— Wben is uniime used 1 
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i second mtuc ) . and deuxUme^ of both geaderl 

seconde ftau ) ^"^* (pronounced dnuUnu.) 
seconds mase.\ , 
secondes fern, y ^ 

N. B. Remember that the e in aecimdj is pronounced like f . 

RcMARK. Second is only used for the second of a aeries. Detutihki 
is also used in that instance, but is the only one that can succeed bdo- 
ther number, with which it is connected* Thus, (Atrfy-tccond, and others 
must be translated by trerUe-deuxUmef 4^. 

third, troisi^me; seoenfib, septiime; 

fourth, quatridme ; tightK huitiime ; 

jifth, cin(][uidme; nkdk, neuTidme} 

aixtkf sixi^me; tttdk, dizieme. 

It will be very easy now to proceed with the ordinal nuiA' 
bers, as the rest are formed from the cardinal by adding iemi 
and if the cardinal number ends in e mute, ihat e is cut offand 
ieme added to the preceding consonant 

Fifth and ninth always make cinquieme and neuvicme^ V 
above. 

Remark. All the ordinal numbers except premAer and le- 
cond, are of both genders, and take an s in tne pluraL 

They are pronounced as the cardinals are before a vowdf 
with the addition of icme. 

N. B. OntUme as well as 'mixt is to be considered as if beginnii^ 
with h aspirated. 

Rule. The ordinal numbers must be placed before the sab- 
stantive, except when accompanying a noun used to quote a 
chapter, article, or page of a book, in which instance the arti* 
cle is omitted in French. 

Ex. The thirtieth volume : le trentUme vtkum^ 

Book the third, livre troisidme, chapitre dixi^me, ftc* 

The learner must Ipiow how to use a yerb of the first oonjugatioB 
interro-negatively. 

My young sister is always the first, and your brothers are often tlN 
last. I lent to your friend the third volume of Voltaire's works, twen* 
ty^first edition, and the second volume of Moliere's Comedies, thkty* 
second edition. The colonel did not command the thirteenth regiment 
of infantry, but his brother, the lieutenant, was at the head of the sz- 
teenth company. That Iddy sang the second part, and I sans the fint 
Did you not find the ninth volume of Rousseau's works 7 Did we i^ 
celebrate yesterday the fifly-second anniversary of the king's coroni* 



Wlien deuxiifM 1— How are tbe ordinal numben formed 1— How is Jiftk ndt li 
French T— How Is ninth ?i^How can you make them acree In gender wim nous V- 
How do you form thehr plural t-^Uow are they pronounced ?-^Where are they |i4iffi f 



ya 7 Did I not find thai sentence in the fifth Tolume, chapter third ? 
Aving arranged my thirty men in three ranks ; I gave the lances to 
le first, the pistols to tlie second, and the muskets to the third. 



CHAPTER IV. 

OF>TBE FfiONOimS. 
AKMAULS INTRODUCTORY TO THE PRONOUNS AND TERBS. 

Before we proceed to consider those important parts of speech, vis.^ 
iOfiouBs and verbs, it is necessary that a subject intimateiy connected 
rith them, should be explained. 

OT THE NOMlNATtTB AND OBXBCTITE. 

The nominative or subject of a verb, is the person or thing that i»,or 
bf9, for the verb being a word that signifies to 6e, or to do, must refer to 
. person or thing which is or does, and that . person or thing we call iio> 
BUiatire or subject. ^ 

It can bediscovered by prefixin^to ihe verb the interrogative pronoun 
li*, for persons, and tonatf for things. Ex. : Ifing; Peter talkt; /ro» 
tutful; Who sings? Who talks? What is useful? /, Peter, and 
^ are the successive answers to these questions ; and consequently, 
aeh one of these words is nominative to tn^ verb with which it is con- 
ieeted in these sentences. 

The objective is that substantive ^^ich receives a qualification fay 
k verb ; since the objective to a verT^is always qualified by the past 
trdcinlo of that verb. 

h the phrase, the nuuler toiU reward John. The master will not be 
oslified by the verb, but John will, because he will' be retoarded. All 
IB know about John is that he will bo rewarded. The objectives of all 
orbs may be discovered by analogy with the preceding phrase, viz. : 
f asking. What is the person oir thmg rewarded, seen, blmned, sold, ^ f 

There are two objectives in French, viz. : the ^eet and tndiraeC 
"he dh«ct objective is the one above explained ; the indirect is the ob» 
ctive to a preposition which relates to a verb, and might be alKi^ether 
itpensed with, if it were not that some French pronouns are equivalent 
Hh to the English preposition to and to a personal pronoun, which 
akes a distinction indispensable. But in this instance only, the indi- 
ct objective will be preserved. It will therefore be defined, as follows: 
ieindireet objective to a verb is that which is connected to it by (he prepo- 
Km TO. 

K.BL The learner ia particularly cautioned to consider all nouns or 
moons governed by another preposition as objectives to that prepo* 
JtQ and not to the verb. 



Wbatia the nominative of a verb ? — ^How can it be discovered 1— What ii the ol»- 
ltf« 1— How maay ol^ectives do the French distinguiBh ?— What is the direct ol»- 
iMl— Wlat latin indbeet f--Bow can the direct ek}eetive be ftmad % 

9 
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SECTION L 

.PRONOUNS. 

A pronoun is a word used instead of a noun, to preveDt the 
too frequent repetition of the same word. 

PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 

Personal pronouns are those which most grammarians de- 
fine as, occupying the place of persons; but in French, those 
of the third person often stand fur things. 

These pronouns are either nominatives or objectives to the 
verbs. When nominative, they are, je^ tw, ily elle, with their 
plurals, TiotM, votiSj ils^ elles, the same which are used in con- 
jugating the verbs. « 

In French, as in English, personal pronouns are classed m 
three persons. The first is the person who speaks ; the seoond 
the person spoken to ; and the third, the person or thing s^ 
ken of. Thus : 

SING. PLURAL. 

Jeorj' /, nousiof, are pronouns of the first person* 

tu thou, vous you^ seoond persofi 

N. B. All substantives placed before a verb, are of the tbiid 
person. 

N.B. Jit, If loses the e and takes an apostrophe before a verb cwnm* 
cin^ with a vowel or h mute. When it succeeds the verb, as in iotSRO' 
gative sentences, it is invariable. 

Personal pronouns have various forms, according to their fonetioM> 
Thevare as in the preceding list when nominatives to verbs; they tab 
the form that they have in the list below, when they are objectivei to 
verbs ; and finally, when governed by a preposition, several of then 
assume another form, that will be mentioned in the section 11 of Out 
chapter. 

PERSONAL PRONOUNS NOMINATIVES TO THK VBRBS. 

When the personal pronouns are nominatives to verbs^ it ii 
very easy to use them. The scholar has only to recal to his 
memory the manner in which they are joined to the verbs; 
either afilrmatively.; slsJc parte, tu paries,' il parte, or inter- 
rogativel;^ j as, parleje f parles-tu ? parle-UU 7 or negatifO' 
ly ; as, je ne parte pas ; or interro-negatively ; as, ne partis 
Je pas? This IS the only way of placing the pronouns when 
nominatives. 



What are vemmfl prommiiflT— Bow are th^ ezpreMed wbea MuiMtlMif^ 
How are they pIscedT-How are they cxp rwc dwhSoSeSvsst ^"^^ 



PKONOimS. 
PBESONAL PRONOUNS WHBlf OBJBCTITBS TO TBB VBRBS. 

They are expressed as follows : 

BNGLISH. FRENCB. 

Me tmd to me, by me before the verb, and mei after. 

thee au{ to thee to . . . toi 

him U 

her 

lohim and to her 

tt oad to us nous V both before and after the yerb. 
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you oiuf to you 

them 

totbem 

Remark. When me, fe, /e, and la, come before a verb be- 
ginaiof^ with a vowel or h mute, the final e and a are cut off, 
•od an apostropiie is added. But le and Za, after the verb 
Be?er lose the a or a. 

or TBB PLACB OF THB PERSONAL PRONOITNS WHEN OBJECTIVES TO 

THE VERBS. 

By explaining that me and to me are expressed by me before the verb, 
lod moi after, the above list gives to understand that these pronouns 
Cfto be placed before or after the verb. But as their places are invaria> 
% fixed by a rule, the learner is desired to read it with attention. 

Rule. A personal pronoun which is the direct or indirect 
objective to a verb, must be placed immediately before it, 
t&d in compound tenses immediately before the auxi- 
liary ; 

Except when the verb is used in the imperative mood, af- 
firmatively, in which case the pronoun is placed immedi- 
Itely after the verb, and connected with it by a hyphen. 

But when the imperative is negative the pronoun comes, as 
taal, immediately before the verbs. 

EXAMPLES. 

I thank yon ; Je vous remereU, 

He has blamed roe ; II m'a blami. 

Let us^oQBult him again ; ConmUons-leweneore, 

Protect me; Proligex^mou 

Do not mark bun ; . Jfele marquez pas. 

With interrogative Verbs, 

Bo you love her ? VaimeZ'Vous ? 

Bate Uiey persuaded you ? Vous onl-Us persuadi. 



Whtt dtflTereiice do jroa make between me and moi 1— te nnd toi t-^-U and lui f—U 
■•lirfl— to and Uur T— How do you express to me« to thee^ toua^to you 1— What 
iNtte pmnouns that are subject to eliidon ?— When does the elision occur t—Wben 
jbfiwplaGMjthe personal pronouns when they are objectivesto verbs?— Where wheo 
m verb is in the hnperati ve afflnoative l-^-Wher^ when th« hnperatiTe is negative I 
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With negative Verbs* 

He did not amuse ut. H nt nout 

You haye not spoken to him. Voua ne /ut avexjim»peHL 

With interro-negative Verbs, 

Did he not lend a book to me ? AV me prUm^i-U pat un Iwre 7 
Have they not tormented him ? M font Ut pat tourmemU 7 

Remark 1. Sometimes the preposition to is not expressed 
in English, but is merely understood. But the phrase mnst be 
translated into French as if to were expressed in ihe EnfjjaA 
sentence. 

Ex. : I will give him my wateli. Je lui donner&i wia nwntre. 

Remark. 2. These rules will be observed with the verbafc 
gpeaJc and to be, as well as with other verbs : 
Ex. ; I am obliged to you. Je vous tuis oUigi, 

Rule. Since there is no neuter gender in French, there is 
no need of a pronoun to represent it Therefore the neutei 
pronoun it, when it stands for substantive, and they and ihem 
la the plural, are translated, according to the gender and nmn 
ber of the substantives which they represent, by the persona 
pronouns t/, eUe, Us, elles, when nominatives, and by ie, la, les 
when objectives to verbs. Thus speaking of a pen, the phrase. 
It ie not good, mend it, is translated by, elle n'est pas bormei 
taillez-la. But this is not applicable to the same prononD^ 
when objectives to prepositions. 

N. R All other difficulties relating to pronouns will be found io tbe 
second part. 

EXERCISE. 

The learner must have written a veib ending in ear. 

Do not play with those glasses ; you will break them. He threatOK 
^d me when I spoke to him about my money. He cries when we 
pinch him. I have announced to him that you would arrive tin's even- 
ing. Those persons have protected me against my enemies, and lam 
indebted to them for my tranqiiilUiy. I love thee and I will show ihee 
my sincerity. Mv son was sick. 1 sent him to the country, where I 
sent him his books, becauae there he will study his lessons. Will be 
not recite them next Snturday. Forgive me and forget our mi•uD(le^ 
standinjB;. The king will not grant us that favour. Since my dauf^hter 
is studious I will reward hec You will show her your satisfaclion. 
Give her this ring, but leave her immediately and do not explain to 
ber, why we sent her that' present. Let us console him m that 
unluck)r accident, and let us lend him two or three hundred dollan* 
You will oblige him. Yes, and we will show him that we are 1m 
friends. I thank you, Sir. Do not thank me, but listen to me for a mo- 



Can the preposition to be omitted in French ?— How do you plaee the pronooBf wMb 
the verb «tr«, to be, and jpaWer, to speak ?-^How do you translate tbe neuter pnMlP 
•(7— The pronouns a<yan4 Mem, when they stand (brthfaipt 
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ment. Whv did you place him in that sdiool ? Have they giyen them 
any money/ They will not give y<m any answer to-day, because you 
have not spoken to them poiiieljr. Where is my watch ? It is on my 
tabic : but yesterday you left it in your room. 1 have not touched yoq. 
He tell into the gutter. Did ho spoil hi* pantaloons? Yes ; and 1 think 
that' be tore them? Have I not recommended you to tliat merchant? 

• SECTION II. 

OF THE PERSONAL PRONOUNS OBJKCTIVBS TO PREPOSITIONS. 

Very little has been siid thus far concerning prepositions, but as these 
words are undeclinable they cnn be introduced here without any dan- 
ger, particularly as they have heretofore been used in the exercises. 

The following are the prepositions that will be made use of in the 
eiercise below; toiXA, avec; against^ contre; fory \)Out; and totfAottf, 
ttm, 

PERSONAL PRONOUNS OBJECTIVES TO PREPOSITIONS. 



noi 


me 


nous 


us 


toi 


thee 


vous 


you 


lot 


kin 


eux 


them (mast,) 


•He 


her 


elles 


then Ifem.) 



OF THE FRENCH PRONOUNS qUl AND qUC, 

Qui and que^ who, whom, which and that, are both inter^ 
rogative and relative pronouns. They are interrogative when 
Qied to ask questions, and then qui answers for persons, and 
fue for things, as, 

Who is there? QulestUi? 

Whom did you meet? Qui rencontr&teS'Vous 7 

What do you propose ? Que proposex^vous ? 

They are relative when they relate to a preceding noun, and 
then aid is used for persons and things, when it is &e nomina* 
tive or a verb, and que when objective; as, 

The person who spoke. La persenne qui paHa. 

The lady whom you admired. La dame que vous odmirAtes. 

The books which I bought. Lts livres quefaehetau 

The apple that fell. La ponme qui tomba, 

N.. B. Que loses the e and (akes an apostrophe before a 
vowel or h mute. Qui is always invariable. 

XXBRCI8X. ^ 

The leaniar must write a yeib ending in ger. 

Tour brothers wish to have an explanation with me because they 
dunk that 1 have spoken against them. Did she not protect you ? 
Tm and without her I would not be here. That letter is for him ; do 

~ ■ ■ ■_ 

Wbit Ibna dolbe persooal pronouns aaeume after pimoiitions 1— What EnglWi 
viNiio tte French proooans qui and out reproaent 1— w hat dove the interrogative 

Wu pd stand A>r 1— What does qui, when rdative, rfprasent T— tVlnU does gus 
hsepogatjye. stand for 1— What does it sigoiTy, when reiathre I 

9* 



iwitiitli 

Who has ijmiu u d jav czociK ? What pcnon did yoo meet j 
hmxomtdfaurwmtKMl Did jvm cbange yotefdaj ifau dollar whi 
CBvejval TciibSB'^>o**CAinS t^ apfdeswlMdi ve boogbti 
tkBtaoncy. Whoa will joaiewud, and whom do yon jodgawoi 
of il:«fif«praMBa7 lli e aie eoRt ctinv ibe fralu wbich ycHi mar 
ia oar exerciMS Tcatcida j 7 Yoa eixowagcd ^nr nt^h^^mc by j 
iadiilgeace. The j oed to eat tlie rest of i£e dinner which we had 
hr the «rr«nca. Who will have the money which is yet in the bu 

>. & The Ibliowin^ chapter conuins all the difficalties relating 
verba, but is not illiatraied by any exercise, as the Terbs are inten 
to be learned progrcmiTely, aeoatding to the (firections placed at 
head of cash ejEcrdae. The learner most therefixe pass directly 
Chapccr YL. when the next one ia to be found. 



CHAPTER y. 



OF THE TEKB. 



A Teib is a word which signifies to 6e, or to aci. 
Verbs must agree with their nominatives in number a 
person. 

There are Tarioiis kmds of verbs, the nature of which ti 
be expteined in another part of this work. They are adt 
poMsive^ neuter, pronominal, or impersonaL Besides the 
there are two auxiliary verbis, so called, because by their be 
the other vertM are conjugated. They are, avoir, to have, a 
^tre, to be. 

All verbs may be used afllrmatively, negatively, interro| 
tively, and interro-negatively. 

They are divided into moods and tenses. 

The moods are, the infinitive, indicative, conditional, ti 
perative, and subjunctive. 

The tenses are, the present, imperfect, preterit, fiMfutvi 
and their compounds. 

SECTION I. 

OF THE AUXTLIAIIES. 
COVJUGATIOV OP THE AUXIUART VERB ^oiTf TO HATE. 

iNPmmvE. 

IIMPLE TENlBt. COMPCUIO) TENSES. 



PRESENT. PAST. 

avoir to have avoir eu to haee h 



What if verb '—What are the moodi of a vert ?-.What an the temei 
Wbatli ID aoilUary rati «« «« mi? waw- 



YSBMBp 



m 



[MPLB TEN8K8. 



COBtPOUND TEII9U. 



PARTICIPLES. 



PRaSKIIT. 

ktofing 

PASS. 

*eue,/.* had 



I 



COMPOUVS. 

ayanteu hamnghad 



INDICATIVE. 



PRESENT. 



PRBTBRIT INDEPmiTS, OR COMPOVND 6V 
THB PRESENT. 



;«) 



ivons 
ivez (3) 

iQt 



I have 
thou hast 
he has 
she has 
we hone 
you have . 
they m. have 
they f. haoe 



*• * 
j*ai 

tuas 

ila 

elle a . 

nous avons 

vous avez 

ils ont 

elles ont 



/Asm 

thou hast 
he hn 
she has 
we haoe 
you have 
they have 
they have 



I 



IMPERFECT. 

s (4) / had, or used j'aTais / 

to have 
lis thou hadstf or tuayais 

usedst to have 
Jle avait he or she had, or il or elle 

tued to have avait ' 
ayioDS we had, or tued nous avions 

to have 
aviez you had, or used yous aviez 

to have 
' elles a- ) they had, or ils or elles 
it (5) ) used to have avaient 



PLUPCEFBC1?, or COMPOUND OF TBIp 
IMPERFECT. 

ihad 



c 



thouhadst 
he or she had 
^jehad 
ypuhad 
they had 



\t 



L 



wvreeu pronounced in the verb avoir 1 — What ja said on the second person 
ar of French verbs ? 



:« are pronounced like the French letter «, throughout the verb. 
Prooouscedie. 

The second person singular of the French veits is very often used ; and not 
n the same instances as in English, but also between persons of the same ^m- 
tifflate friends, young children. Sonle people use it with their servanst, ice. 
person generally endsln silent « in all the tenses. 

The second person plural is generally marked by et, and the « Vi sounded 
: 84, vous ave. It is used instead of the second person singuTar with unknown 
ed persons, unless tu and tot, be established, as in the instances m^itioned in the 
:>ing pcffagraph. 

Ponneriy spelt f*'av»t>, tu avot>, il amit^ Us av&ient. The oi or ai are ffq- 
ced throughout this tense as if spelled with a grave e, aKj'ave, Ace. 
JVt in the third person plural ^a verb, are always silent, when preceded lij » 
his also sUent. 




fMfmi («) 






loUior 
wiMkme 




to aims 


wmkme 




tiMdUttor 
Witt Am 




il«rcOeaiirm 


fteorf&csMI flarcOeanra 




ktorMketUa 






arwmkme 


c 


flrwJUAsw 


■r 


BOV sonMis 


wetUiorwU Bousaarans 


^c 


wesAalor 




kme 




witfAm 




yommmnx 






yMsAatfor 
mrnktoK 




ibirdks 


lAeydhilfor ibtrdks 




tkewMUiot 




•uroot 


wklkm^e aoroot 


tvilltee J 






PAST, §r coMPooiiD or THf 


PEBSn 


T. COMDITIOVAL. 


j*aiirau (3) 


JsAmU or fanniis ] 
lOMiUAMe 




Ifkmddor 
wcmUkmt 






ttwi tkmtldtf or ttianrais 




ihou sAoaUrf 
arwmddd 
Am 




fl 0r elle aurait 


AeorsftetAiwU flsrelleaurait 




Ae or «Ae 






orwmiUAave 


% 


«A««Uor 
wmU km 


i 


notis aurioDS 


loe tkoidd or nous aurions 
looffMAaoe 




W€»koiddm 
wmldkoH 




TOiis auriez 


you tkovld or tous auriez 
would lunt 




yoN should or 




ilfl or elles 


thejf phouid or ils or elles 




fA49«Aoi(/tfor 


( 


auraient 


loouM Aore auraient 




9 


r «r<titte ei(, hi ciMtef em t7 dtt m, iiout ctttnoiu m, vi*' 


N B. i 'tfiWea; ni, i/« eua»erU m, I Bhoukl or would have had, &e. are 
*••'*' 1 altouaed for the conditional patt, but very seldom in conrtf- 


■ation 


> 


_ 



(1) (1) Wbenevor tbeflrator Mcond peraon of the plual ends in «t. Hmm ivo 
leUMvareiUent: yettlie«liiCArrWtoaTowelorAmute. 
jf < to, in that nenoo, ■minded Jfke ^ or a in r«JU. 
jli ibnnerljr m* thiooghoat that ten«e, are sounded like ^ or • ia wndt. 



S 



TBBBt. 
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RVPLB rCNSBS. 


COMPOVIID TBNSB8. 




IMPERATIVE. 


- Aie (1) 


Have (thmt) 


- ayons 


let us have 


- ayez 


(have ye or you) 


SUBJUNCTIVE.* 


RESENT. PRETERIT, W COMPOUND OF THE^PRIBEHT. 


e (1) ThvAlvna^ 


que j*aie 


' 


That I may ' 




have 


g 




have 




aies (2) that Ihou mayst 


qne ta aies 




thai thou 




have 






mayst have 




qu'elle that he or she 


qn'il or qu'elle 




that he or she ' 




may have, or 


ait 




may have 




let him or her 










have 




^S 


■I 


JM ayons that we may 


que nous 




that we may^ 




have 


ayons 




have 




IS ayez that you may 


que vous ayez 




thatycumay 




have 






have 




'qa'elles that they may 


qu'ils or qu' 




that they may 




have^ or let 


elles aient 1 have 




them have 






PLUPERFECT, Or COMPOUND 


IMPERFECT. 


OF THE IMPERFECT. 


isse That I might 


que j'eusse ^ 




Thatlndght' 




have 






have 




:usses that thou 


que tu eusses 




that thou 




mightst have 


m 




mightst have 




qu'elle that he or she 


qu'il or qu'elle 




that he or she 




might have 


e6t 


^s 


mfght have 


•1 


IS eus- that we might 


que nous cus- 


that we might 


have 


sions 




have 




IS eus- that you might 


que vous eus- 




that you 




have 


siez 




miifht have 




•qu'elles that they might 


quMIs or qu* 




that'they 




t have 


elles eussent J 


might have 




'LAJfATION OF THE DIFFERENCE BETWE 


EN 


SOME OF THB. 





FRENCH PAST TENSES. 

difference between the imperfect tense and the preterit is simply 
le imperfect implies that the action or stale was goin^ on, when 
action took place. The preterit expresses the begiiming or 
ion of the action or state ; thus, 
is lajihre quand vous arriv&teSj I had a fever when you arrived ; 

■ I ■ ■ ■- ■!■■■■ ^ ■■ ■> - , 

M is, in the imperative, and throufth tbe ■ubjuncdve mood, pronounced 
lis in tbe second person singular, are silent. 

ious;b tbe subjunctive has been representi^d by English words, the student 
w that this mood is only used in certain circumstances wbjk:h will require a 
r explanation : it will not therefore b« introducrd in any of the ezerc^^ 
the learner should nevertheless commit It to memory. 

8 thp diflr»?rencp in sound between the first person singular of tbe future, and 
le conditional ?— What is to lie observed of the subjunctiye t 




It6 TUBS. 

• 

si^ifies tliat I had a ferer before yovi arriTcd, and that my kmr was 
atill going on when you came ; while 

J^eui imjUmrt ^mtmd wm» arrMlef, 
signifies that I began to have a fever then. So that the former mig^ 
be given as an apology for not receiTing a person as firieiidly as usoal, 
while the other oould be taken for an insulL 
I I The imperfect signifies, besides, what is expressed in English bjr 
I M$td to, or what is iwderstood to have been continually going on, at a 
■osrtain time, without reference to any particular period : as, j'sMii,! 
used to have, ^krahtm wmt tui)Ut, Abraham had a son ; exjiresses a 
state, while Mrulutm eui nn fiU^ alluding to a beginning, woukl cones- 
pond to this phrase : s #oii toms bom unto JUnhmm. 

The preterit definite, or simple tense, cannot be used for what took 
place to-day. It cannot be accompanied by the words UtiM week, tkit 
flisnlA, etc, or any other expressing a time which is not entirely past 
^he preterit indefinite is then employed. 

^ . ^ The preterit indefinite or compound tense is used, besides, for an ae* 

^ I tion newly finished ; or one perfected some time ago, but whose conse- 

^ I quenoes extend to the present time. 

It must be used for all English past tenses, accompanied by the words 

/ » ahpy t neoeff tkutj kr, as these words have the power of extending the 

ly / action oTQle verb to the present moment. 

" The digerence between the pluperfeet and pretarii anterior is that the 

fllvper/eel expresses a thing that had taken place and had been entire- 
ly completed, at any time before a past action that is also mentioned; 
while the preterU anterior signifies that the thing had taken place ioir 
mediately before another. For this reason the preterit anterior is most 
generally preceded by an adverb of time. 

Tavais eu lafihre alors, I had had the fever then ; 

And» ^jnie qu^U etU eu lafihre Ufat fntdent, * 

After he had had the fever he was prudent. 

N. B..4voir, as an auxiliary, is used in French with all active verbs, 
(English active transitive,) and with many neuter verbs, (English neu- 
ter or active intransitive.) Some of the latter take the verb Ure^ to be, 
as will be hereafter explained. 

Awnr is also an active verb, which implies possessiop. It 
is first used as an active in the exercises. 

THE VERB Avoir^ NEGATIV|BLT. 

There is but one way of making French verbs negative. It 
is to place ne before the verb, and pas or paitU after. Poi or 
point must not be considered as a second negation, but as words 
used for the purpose of strengthening the negation ne» 

Pointy expresses a stronger negation than po^. 

What is the dltr^ence between the Imperfeel and preterit definite ?— WbatlitkB 
dUBHrence between the pluperfect and preterit anterior 1 
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Ne loses the e and is followed by an apostrophe, before a 
)wel or h mute. 

In the present of the infinitive, both ne and pus or poirU hie 
kced before the verb ; as, not to have^ ne pas avoir. 
In compound tenses the auxiliary alone is made negative, ffli 
18 also practised in English ; then the word pas or poinicomes 
between tlie auxiliary and the past pacUciple, exactly where 
«ot is placed in English. 

INFINITIVE. 

SIMPLE TENSES. COMPOUMD TENSES. 

PRESENT. PAST. 

MpasaToir. not to have n'ayoir pas eu not to habe had. 

PARTICIPLES. 

PRESENT. PAST. 

Q'ayant pas not kaving n'ayant pas eu not having had, 

N. B. The past participle cannot ht used negatively except in com* 
pound tenses. 

INDICATIVE. 

PRESENT. PRETERIT INDEFINITE. 



I have 
thou host 
he has 
shehai 
toe have 
you have 

i they have 



7f 



^«n'ai pas I have not je n*ai pas 

fQ p'as pas thou hast not tu n'as pas 

iln'a pas he has not il n'a pas 

«Ben*apas she has not elle n*apas • 

nottn*avonspas we have not nous n'av'ons pas '' 
ym n'avez pas you have not vous n'avez pas 
ils tfoDt pas ) ,,^, . ^^ ^ . lis n'ont pas 

tlle8n»ont^ \ «*'y*«'««^ elles n'ompas 

It is needless to carry on this verb any farther ; it is conju- 
gated precisely like avoiry with the exception of having the 
negatives added. 

N. B. If the pupil be too young to be able to make out the rest of the 
teoKs, the teacher may give him to write, the whole of the verb. 

THE VERB At^ir, INTERROGATIVELY. 

The verb Avoir, when interrogative, is used in the same man- 
j^as the English verb, to have, when a question is asked with 
^ ; the nominative pronoun is placed aAer the verb. This 
pronoun must be connected to the verb by a hyphen ; as, ai-je, 
•^6) is there pronounced like a mute syllable, and always re- 
^8 the e, even before a voweL 

How are TerlM made negative in French V- What is the difference between 
2*'*od point 1— Wliat {dace does pas or point occupy 1 — Wiien are tmth ne and paw 
need liefore the Terb 1— How are mterrogatiTe verfcSi foimed f— How is the unmoiMi 
^MMQtflft with the veihl 
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VBftBS* 



In the third person ftingnlar, should the verb which imn 
diatcly precedes il and elle, end in a vowel, the letter t prec< 
ed and followed by a hyphen, must be placed between 1 
▼erb and i\vt pronoun, to prevent the meetmg of two vowe 
88^ O't'il ; aurort'elle, 

A question cannot be asked in the infiniiive, tmperati 
or Bubjunctive moods : therefore, an interrogative verb d( 
not possess these moods. The learner most not consider m* 
/, or may he, as being in the subjunctive mood, in French. S 
the note page 105. ^ 

INDICATIVE. 



ai-je ? 
as-tu ? 
a-t-il? 
a-tpelle ? 
avons-nous? 
avez-vous ? 
ont-ils ? 
ont-elles ? 



SIMPLE TENSES. 
PRESENT. 

lutoel? 



hast thou ? 
has he ? 
has she? 
have we? 
h<$oe you ? 

> have they ? 



ai*jd 

as-tu 

a^t-il 

a-t-elle 

avons-nons 

avez-vous 

ont-ils 



COMPOUND TENSES. 
PRETERIT INDEFINITE. 
have I 
hast thou 
has he 
has she 
have we 
have you 

> have they 



C 



ont-elles 

N. B. The rest of the verb may be written by the pupil, if thought n 
cessary by the teacher, after the manner of the above two tenses. 

THE VERB Avoir f INTEHRO-NEGATIVELT. 

To express a verb in the interrogative way, with a negatif 
ne is placed before the interrogative verb, and pas or pw 
after the pronoun which immediately follows this verb. 
Pas or potn^ occupies the same place as not does in EnglisI 
The last two rules of the paragraphs which relate to intern 
gative verbs, apply also to verbs when used in the followin 
manner. 

INDICATIVE. 

SIMPLE TEirSES. 
PSEIEKT. 



COMPOUND TEirSSS. 
PRETXaiT INDEFiniTC 



n'ai.je pas ? have I not ? ^ n'ai-je pas ? 
n*as.tu pas ? haat thou not ? n'as.tu pas 



n*a.t.il pas ? has he not ? 
Q'a-Uelle pas ? ha9 9henot7 
n'avons-nous j have we not 1 

pas? 
n*AVez.voas pasTAiiotf you not ? 



n*a-t.il pas 
n'a.t.elle pas 
n*avoDS.]ious 

pas 
n*avez.vous 



pas 

N. B. The rest may be written or simply learned^ like these t<r 
tenses* 



hav€ I not 

hast thou not 
has he not] 
hai she not 
have we not 

have you not 

Shave they 
not 



1 



cffZd^taS!^^^!^ "'"" "^ ""^ of . ^««| ,W bWri^ 



vnss. 



If9 



1>BS8KHT. 



to be 



PBESSITT. 

being 

PAST. 

been 



PKXtXVT. 

Jam 
) thou art 

) Ae i8 

(*) «A« t« 

limes (3)106 are 
» (d) yotf are 

Mey m. are 
it (*) *Aey f. are 

lUPfiRTECT. 



THK VERK-Eire, to bs* 
INFINITIVE. 

PAtT* 

Avoir ^i6 to haute bem, 

PARtlClPLEiS. 

coMPOifirD. 

> ayant 6U having bem 
INDICATiyE* 

PJiktXRIT tlTDBFUriTS. 

I have 
itt M 
Ua 
elle a 

nous ayons 
▼ous aves 



>s: 



ils out 
elles ont 



ons 

lez 
nt (4) 



/ wag or tised j'avais 

to be 
thou wast or tu avals 

usedst to be 
he was or used il avait 

to be 
we were or 

used to be 
you were or 

used to be 



thou host 
he has 
o^.^he hm 
we have 
you have . 
they m. have 
they f. have 



FLVPtRFECT. 

^ \Ihad 






nous aviofits 






voiisaTicz 



^Aej^ toere or 
used to be 



flMPLE TBII8E8. 
IBTB&JT DBFUrXTE. 

Iwa9 
thou wast 
lie was 
nes we were 
«s you were 

Lt they were 



ils avaient 



(5) 
j'eus 
tu ens 
il out 

nousefimeB 
vous sutes 
ils eurent 



thou hadst 
he ha 
we had 
you had 
they had 



C0MP0t7NX> TEH8B8. 
PRETERIT ANTERIOR. 

I had 
thou hadst 

<o*.he had 

f^ we had 
you had 
they had 









—~-^— — — — ■ » 

e and dies win be no longer repeated, rince the inflexions of the verbs which 
\y th^ pronouns are tfie same as those that fbOow U and ih. 
8, il est, are pronounced as if spelled tuiiUi ; but final « or t is carried to a 
k mute. 

Remember that es and ent are silent in verbs, except tu es. 
rmerty fetois, tu itoia-, il iurit^ ila itoient; oi or at are pronounced like ^, 
lit the tense. 
\ tlie difference between the imperfect and iweterit explained under the verb 



How are interro-n^ative vedMi Ibimed 1 

10 



tio 



TUBS. 





ABfOLOTB^ rUTURK ARTEl 


je^ierai (1) 


I ikall or wUl j>aiirai(l) ] 
thou ghalt or tu auras 




lohaUo 


to sens 




thou ehoi 




wilt be 




wilt 


il fera 


he ehall or wiU il aura 




he shall • 




fte 


A» 


will 


nmui wraiui 


io« $haU or ioi/{ nous aurons 


•5. 


weehaU 




be 




will 


TouB lerez 


you ehaU qt yous aurez 




you shall 




wiU be 




will 


ibseront 


they shall or ils auront 




they sha\ 




will be 




will 




CONDITIONAL. 






p&nsin 


• 




PAS 


' je wraifl (9) 


I $h^d or j'aurais(2) " 


I 


I should 




would be 


k 


would 


tn serais 


thou ohouldet tu aurais 


t 


thou sho\ 




or wouldet be 




or foot 
have 


ilserait 


ho ohould or il aurait 




he ohouli 




would be 




would 


nous serions 


we ohould or nous aurions 


we shoul 


«' 


would be 




would 


TOUB series 


you ohould or tous anriez 




you shou 




would be 




would 


lis seraient 


they ohould or ils auraient 




they shot 


I. 


would be 




would 



N. B. J^euose iti, tu eusses iU, U eUt m, nous eussioju 
eusotez iti, ils eussent iti; I should or would have been, &c 
used for the past of the condiUonal, in dignified style. 

^ , ^ IMPERATIVE, 

•ois be {tbou) soyons let us be 

SUBJUNCTIVE. 



soyez be (ye 



PRK8XHT. 

que je sois 
que tu sois 



that I may be 
that thou 
mayst be 
qu'il soit that he may be 

or let him be 
que nous soyons that we may 

be 



que vous soyez 
qu*ils soient 



that you may, 

be 
that they may 

be, or let 

them be 



que j'aie 
que tu 
ales 
qu'il ait 

que -nous 
ayons 

que yous 
ayez 

qu'ils 
aient 



PaXTBRIT. 

that I % 
that tho 

mays 
that he 

may 
that we 

may 
that you 

may 
that the 

tnay 






llk?i I'VS^A'^^ui^x'Sti^'^''^ ^ '--•-^- - or ai, are 



TBRBS. 



m 



ihpeatxct; 

que je hm that I might que j'eusse 

be 

I^tuibnes that thou que in 

tnighttt he eusses 

i»'il fiit that he might qa*U eiit 

be 

pv nous that toe might que nous 

fbasions be eussions 

lie T0U8 that you que vous 

^iez might be eussiez 

Q'ilB fbs. that they qu'ils 

Knt might he eusaent 



VLVPEKrECT* 

that I mights 






that thou 

mightst 
that he 

might 
that 'we 

might 
that you 

might 
that they 

might 



If 

r 



This verb is made^interrogative and negative, &e., in the 
ime way as avoir. 

THC VERB Etre^ tnbQATlTKLY, 



INFINITIVE. 

PKEBBITT. 

pai 6tre not to he n'ayoir pas M 



PAST. 

not to have been 



PBBSEITT. 

itant pas not being 



PARTICIPLES. 



n'ayant pas 6i6 



COMPOUND. 

not having been 



INDICATIVE. 



PRESENT. 

netaispas 

n'espas 

Q'eatpas 

OS ne sommes. 

pas 

05 n'^tes pas 

06 sont pas, 
kc. 



I am not 
thou art not 
heionot 
we are not 

you are not 

they are not, 



PRBTER](T INDEPimTB. 

je n*ai pas ^t^ / have not been 
ta n'aa pas ^16 thou haet not been 
11 n'a paa ^t^ he hae not been 
nous n*avons we have not been 

pas 6te 
Yous n'avez pas you have not been 

lis n'ont pas 6t6 they have not been^ 



&o. 



j^. 



THE FERB Etre^ INTERROCATIVBI.T. 



INDICATIVE. 



PRESENT. 

uje? am I? 

u ? art thou ? 

ill is he? 

imes-nous ? are we 7 

kvouB ? are you ? 



PRETERITE INDEFINITE. 

ai.je ^te 7 ^ have I been 1 

as-tu ^t^ ? haet thou been 7 

a.t.il €i& 7 hae he been ? 

avons.iious ^t^ 7 have we been 7 

ayez.yous ^t^ 7 have you been 7 



t.SlB7 &c. are they t ^e, ont-ils ^t^ ? &c. J^vp they been? ^^ 



IW 

TBS TUB itrey nrnuiRO-KSOATTrxLT. 

Be aois-je pac 7 am I not? n'aLje pas ^t^ 7 hme I not heen .' 
n'es-tu pas 7 art thou not Tn'ts-tu pas €ti 7 hut thou not 

been? 
n'est-U pail 7 i§ henot? nHut.il pas 6t^ 7 hao he not Uen? 

ne synmwi-noM are we not 7 n'ayoii»jioiis pas have we not hetn\ 

pas7 ^t^7 

n^tes-Tous pas 7 are you not ? n*ayez.Yoas pas haoe jou not 

ml been? 

na sonUils pas 7 are they not ? n*onUi]a pas 6t6 7 have they not 

&,c, j>c. Slc, been? 

N. B. Etre as an auxiliary is used in the formation of p« 
sive verbs, as in English ; it is used also with that class ( 
French verbs called pronominal, and with many of the Frenc 
neuter verbs, (active intransitive) a list of which will be give 
in its proper place. 

Rui.E 1. — The past participle of passive verbs, and that < 
neuter verbs conjugated with the auxiliary etre, must agr( 
in gender and number with the nominative to the verb ; as wi 
be hereafter illustrated. 

BuLE 2. — ^The French verb itre, cannot be followed by 
present participle. 

Etre, to be, is also a substantive or neuter verb. It w use 
principally as such, in the first exercises. 

SECTKWU. 

OF THE CONJUGATIONS. 

Th e difference between the various simple tenses of a Frenc 
verb is made by a change in the termmatkm : thus, the presen 
imperfect, preterit, future, &c., end each in a different mamie 

To conjugate a verb, is to write or recite it throughout i' 
different modes and tenses. 

What has been said of the different sorts of verbs, only relates 1 
their various functions in sentences, an explanation of which wiU \ 
given after the four conjugations are well undecstood. As for the tt 
minations or variations of their different tenses and persons, they ft 
low the models of conjugation given below. 

There are in French four wnjugations which can be distil 
guished by the termination of the present of the infiniti? 
The first ends in er, the second in ir, the third in oir, and tt 
fourth in re. 

What isto be obwrved of the EagHsfa pest participle after to be ?~Wbat Itlo^ 
obeervedof the preMst participle afttrtiie French verb eirf ?-.*How aretiM^HAN 
tenses of-a verb macked7-.How many Goqjugations aro there in FreiiGb7-Bfi 
can tbw be ^ ag j igu i ahed T— What is the teimin&aon pf Uie present of the WbW 



▼BBBS. 



US 



IMPORTANT OBSERVATION. 

I has been seen above, it is not in accordance with the ge- 
of the French language to use the verb itre, hefore a pre- 
participle. Besides, there is in French no verb eorres- 
ing to the English verb to do, when an auxiliary. There- 
the expressions, / am speakings I do speak^ he was 
ingy he did speak^ ^c, instead of being rendered word 
^ord into French, are translated by the corresponding 
e tenses; as, 1 speaJc, I apokCy ^c, 

the benefit of the learner, the French verbs are accomfMinied by 
ferent Engiiah expressions which they represent : but it wiU he 
int to recite the fist cohinm of the English: the rest will be 
;tood* 

. t FIRST COMJVOATION, DT tf. [1] 



NT. 



:nt. 

)UND. 



INFINITIVE. 

parl-er (2) to speak 
avoir parf-^ to hoot spoken 

PARTICIPLES, 

parl-onl speaking 

pail'i spoken 

ayant-parM having spoken 

INDICATIVE. 
present. 



to (e speaking 

to have been speaking 



having been speaking 



epari-e 
1 parl-M (3) 
parl-e 
lie parl-e 
ous parl-<m« 
ous parl-ez <4) 
s paxl'Snt 
lies parl-en< (5) 



I speak lam 

thou speakest thou art 

he spMks he is 

she speaks she is 

toe speak we are 

you speak you are 
they m. speak they m. are 

they f. speak they f. are 



•v 


Ido ] 




thoudoest 


i 


hedoes 


she does 


J* 


we do 


• 


youdo 




theym, do 


« 


theytdo 



Fpon the laodel of which, neaily foer-flfths of the ▼erto are coi^uiated, 

than4000.) 

*ioDOimcM parU. 

S] Remember that et and 0M< are lilent in the tennination of veita. 

t pronounced like i. 



are tlie veib t^ he^ and a fbUowinl; present participle traaalated inte French 1 
'lithe aiudliaiy verb t» do, foDowed by a verb, ezpreaeed in French 1 



IH 



vnss. 



PRITIRIT INDCriNITE. 



'Paiparl-/ I have 

tu as parl-^ tkou hast 

il a pari-^ he hat 

•Ite a parl*^ »he hm 

nous MTORs pirW loe Aot e 

iFoua aT«fl . parW yvu Jmotf 

ils oftt parM fA«y m, hm* 



/ Aape been 
thou hast been 
he hosbeen 
§heha$'¥em 
1M AflM beem- 
yemhmuhetm 
thep tau hme been 
tkeij^thme^been 



I 




'JeparU«i«(l) 

tu pari-oif 

ilparl-ojf 

nous parl-lofM 

you8 pArl'iez 
^ ils^parl-nienl 



/ ioa« speaking 
thou wast speaking 
he VHu speaking 
we foete speaking 
you were speaking 
they were speaking 



I used to speak 
thott taeda'to'SpetA 
he used to speak 
we used to spesk 
you used to speak 
thpy used to speak 



I 



PI.UrBRBB€T« 

^ r Palais parl*^ I had spoken 

I tu avals parl-^ thou kadst spoken 
£ I il avait paii-^ he had spoken 
fi. I nous avions parl-^ we had spoken 
I yous avie2 parl-^ you had spofcen 
Q 1^ ils avaient parW they had ^foke» 



I had been 
thou hadatbeen 
he had been 
we had been 
you had been 
thty had been 



PRBTBKIT DBFlNirS. 



c 

d 



[ Je parl-oi (2) 

tu parl-a« 

il parUa 

nous psLrU&nus 

yous pBLrl-SUes 
jlsparl>^efU 



I spoke 
thou spokest 
he spoke 
we spoke 
you spoke 
they spoke 



I did speak - 
thou didst speak 
he did speak 
we did speak 
you did speak 
they did speak 



PRETERIT ANTERIOR. 



i 



J'eus pari*^ / had spokon 

tu eus par)-i tkou badst spoken 

i il eut parl-^ he had spoken 

nous eumes parW we had spoken 

yous e&tes parl-^ you had spoken 
^ lis. eurant parl>^ they had spoken 

N. B. There is another compound preterit, viz : j'ai eu jmrU^ iu as 
parUf ilaeu parU, nous aoons eu parU, vom a»ez eu parli, ils oni eupat 
This tense is yery seldom wanted, and its use will be explained in ll 
second parL 



I hadbeen 
thou hadst been 
he had been 
we had been 
you had been 
they: had been 



& 



Ai»i ait^tUmt^ fqvmeriy om, oit^ oUaUt baye the soandof i, 
M baa tfie ioiind of ^. / 
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I 

t 

& 

s 



S 

6 



fjeparl-cra<(l) (3) 
tu pari*0ra9 
il parl-«rft 
D0U8 parl-a'ofw 
Toiu pAil-<r«r 
iln yui^ermU 

PanraiparW 
to auras* pari-^ 
il aura parl-^ 
nous aurons parW 
▼ousaurez parl^ 
ils anroni porl-^ 



i 

B 

Q. 
g 



7e parl-eroisCS) (3) 
tu parl-croit 
il parl-erott 
nous pari*«Hottt 
▼ous parl-^eHez 
ils parl-eroieni 



FUTVllS. 

/ jAott, or v)iU I shaU, or ipiU be 

ipeak, 
thou shait, orwiU thou skalt or tnlt be 

speak, 
he shdl, or witt he $haU or wiU be 

speak 
vjeshallj or tettt «9e «AaU, or wiU be 

speak 
you shtMj or will yotkshiUl^ or unU be 

speak, 
they shaU, or MfiU ikey shM, ot wUl be 

speak* 



I shall, or wUl have 

been speaking 
then shJi, or will 
have been speMiif 
he shidlf or will have 

been speaking 
we shall f or will have 

been speaking 
you shall, or will 
have been speaking 
they shall or will have 
been speaking 



FUTURE ANTBRIOB. 

/ shall f or wiU have 

spoken 
thou shall, or wilt have 

spotcen 
he shall, or wUl have 

spoken 
we shall, or wHt have 

spoken 
you shall, or wiU have 

spoken 
tiuy shdl, or will have 

spoken 

CONDITIONAL. 

PRESENT. 

/ should, or would I should, or wcfuld be 

speak speaking 

thou shenldsl or thou shouldst, or wouldst 

wouldst speak be speaking, 

he should or woM he should, or would be 

speak speaking, 

we should, orwotdd toe should, or would be 

speak speaking, 

you shotdd, or WoM you should, or would be 

speak speaking, 

they should, or would they shovdd, or would 

speak be speaking. 






I M hai. in aU the flitares, the sound of £, or a in rake. 

. j '^isy aO, oiaiitfbrmerly oif , ott, ment, are pronounced like ^, or « in wreek^ in all 
eoiMOtionali. 

IgThee that precedes tber in the Alton and oonditDmal, is mute, aoScording to tbe 
^vexm pranundatioii. 



. J^ is the difliwoice in lound between om in the imuerfect, and at in tbe 
n T-^Have linal m any aound in French yerbe ? 



preter* 
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VBBBS. 



CONDITIONAL. 



•0 

O 
« 



a 

o 



PAST. 



I ahtmidfOr vmUd 



thou shouldstf or 

wouUst 
ke thmddf or vxndd 



' Paurais 

parl-^ 
tu aurais 

parl-^ 
il aurait 

parK 
nous aurions V)t $hould, or would 

parM 
▼ous aoriez you §kouH or would 

parl-^ 
ilsauraient they should^ or 

parW would 



r 

I 



hshouldf or would 
thou skoulditf or 
he should, or t0OuU 
toe ihould, or toMiU 
yott «Aoll^ or wouU 
they should, or would 



« 

Ik 

I 

Ck 



NJ^ Teusse parU, tueusses parlif il eiU parUf nous ouitkns poxU, vouf 
euuUx paHi, Us eussent parU, I should or would have spoken, etc.i are 
also used in dignified style for the past of the conditionaL 



Parl^ 

parl-ofu 
pari-«r 



IMPERATIVE. 



ipedk (thou) 

let us (speak) 
speak {you or ye) 



do {thou) 
speak 

do {you or 
ye) speak 



he {thou) 

letuabe 

be {you or ye) 



a 
'a* 

J 



' que je parUe 
que tu parl-M 
qu'il pari-e 



SUBJUNCTIVE. 

PRESENT. 



that I may 
that thou mayst 
that he may 
or let him 
que nous parl-iotu that we may 
que yous parl-tcz that you may 
qu'ils parl-en< that they may 

or let them 




I thatlmay 
that thou mayst 
that he may 
or let kun 
that we may 

(that you may 
that they may 
or lit them 






n 

I 



S 

o 



' que j'aie parl-^ 
que tu aies parl-^ 



PRETERIT. 



thatlmay 
that thou 
mayst 

qu'il ait parl-^ that he may 

que nous ayons parl-^ that we may 
que yous ayez parl-^ that you may 
qu'ils aient parl-^ that they may 



1 



f 



r 

I 



J 



I that J may 
that thou 



mayst 
that he may 
^ . that we may 
2 I that you may 
J that they may 
I 



rUBs, 



in 



i parl-ofM 
I parl-ot^M 



IMPBRFICT. 

that Imighi 
that thou 
mightst 
that he might 



« 



ous parl'Oaaions that we might 
0U8 parl-oifiez that you might 
pBLrUofsent that theym^ht 



eusse parl-^ 
J eusses parW 



PLUPERFBCT. 

that I might 
that thou 
mightst 

3^t parl-^ that he might 

oas eussions parl-^ that we mijght 
ous eussiez pul-i that you might 
eussent parW that they might 



tkatlmfghi 
tthat^ou 
mightit 
thathemifht 
that we mtght 
that you might 
that they might 



Ithatlmight ^ f 
r thattheu S 

^ mighU I I* 

that he might }• 3 
.. that we might 
p I thatyHamight 

I tkattheymtight 



^t 



The "difference between each penon of the Tarioot tenses of 

I its infinitive is called variatioiu 

le tenses of the French verbs are difithtgniihed by their ter- 
» that termination must be common to all the verbs. Every 
)f a verb must, therefore have two distinct parts : the first 
: the meaning of the verb, the second showing in what tense 
1 it is. The former is called the root, the latter is the addOieH. 
verb psW«r, the root is separated from the addition by a by* 
that hyphen is never used in writing the verb, and is placed 
to help the learner to conjugate the other verbiu 
srbs of the first conjugation (all those ending in <r) er is the 
ind what precede* it the root. 

•oot is unchangeable by its nature, writing a verb like parler 
substituting the root of that verb for porf, the root of parler^ 
er words, placing the addition ofparUr, after the root of the 
h is to be written. 

rb to be written be porter, to carry ; er being the addition, port 
he root. Then the learner will write in the present of the 
, je porte,in the imperfect, ^«porlaM, &c 

porter J to carry; demeurer; to live; otihlier, to for- 
any other verb ending in rcTj and icr, as, although 
these two terminations are regularly conjugated, ydt 
er is very liable to write some of their tenses wrong, 
)f putting too many letters. 

VERBS OF THE FIRST CONJUGATION THAT REQUIRE 
PARTICULAR ATTENTION. 

bs ending m cer and g-cr, the c and g , which are the 
•s of the root, are sometimes followed by c or t, and 



es the word variation, applied to verbs, signify 1— What is the ^.^^ 
lat is the (uUiU(m 7— How can one verb be written like another ?-Woat 
dty of verbs ending in cer 7«-Of thoM endiBg ingtrt 
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sometimes by a or o. In the latter instance ihej would be- 
come hard, according to the rules of pronunciation ; but the 
soft sound of c and g is preserved throughout the verb, and is 
given to these letters, as follows: 

In verbs ending in cer, a cedilla must be placed under the c, 
when it precedes a or o ; and in verbs ending^ in ger^ the g 
not receiving a cedilla, an e mute is placed between g and a, or 
o. Ex. : noiufor^ons, nous mangeons. 

The learner will conjugate the verbs, forcer^ to force^ ind 
manger J to eat; 

N. B. Some of these verbs may be written affirmativdy, 
and others interrogatively, or negatively, or interro-negatively. 

The learner must look at the explanations given below with 
the verbs aller, to go, and envoyer, to send. 

In verbs ending in per, the y would, in some of the tenses 
and persons, come before e mute, which is not allowed in 
French, as has been explained. In these verbs; therefore, y vi 
changed into i before e mute. 

The learner will write on this rule, payer, to pay ; appuyeTi 
to support ; employer, to employ. 

There are some verbs, the penultimate syllable of which 
ends in e mute ; ba,jeter, two throw ; appeler, to call ; meMff 
to lead ; peser, to weigh. In the tenses and persons of these 
verbs which end in a mute syllable, two mute e's would come 
in succession at the end of a word, which is not allowed in 
French. The first of these two e's must therefore be made 
grave. 

As usual, Grammarians andLexico^aphers differ very much with re- 
gard to the proper method to make this t grave. Some grammarians 
use the grave accent in all instances, but the majority pretend that, 90' 
cording to the Academy, all verbs ending in eter and eler^ tkoM donbk^ 
the I or tf and that a grave accent should only by used over the pemilti^ 
mate e of other verbs. The dictionary of the Academy has theidbfS 
been very carefully consulted ; but with more than half of verbs eodiDg 
in eler and eter there is not a word said of this difficulty. In fourteen^ 
of these the grave accent is used, and in about the same number, the ( 
or I is doubled. As there is no rule prescribed by the Academy, and iht 
majorit}r of the modem writers using the grave accent altogether, this 
method is exclusively adopted here. 

In verbs, the penultimate syllable of which ends in a silent 
e, a grave accent must be placed over that e in those inflexions 
of the verb, where it is followed by a mute syUable : as, j^^^ 
fappele,je mene,je pise. 



What is the difficuldr of verbe ending in yer l^eUr 1— eter ?<— Of those, tlie penul- 
timate [iyUable of which ends in mate ? 
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8 practise is also extended to the future and conditionlif , 
igh the two e*s be in the middle of the word. 
E:^: jejiteraif I will throw ; &c 

te on this rule appeler, to call ; dcheter^ to buy ; mener, 
i. 

he penultimate syllable end in e with an acute accent, 
»ent must be changed into a grave one, when immedl- 
bllowed by a mute syllable, but only when the last sellable 
I with a consonant Ex. : receler^ to conceal ; reteleTf 
eal ; write, je recile, tu reviles. 
ite ceder, to yield. 

uldthe last syllable be simply e^, the acute accent should 
jserved throughout. Ex. creer, to create ; je cree, I cre^ 

ite agreer, to agree. , 

». Some grammarians suggest the use of a diaeresis oyer the mute 
} verb arguer, to argue; Mffargugf to show that the u must be 
d separately from the e; and also on the i in verbs ending in net, 
3 hAonSf we were killing; in order to have id pronounced in two 
68. That rule is not generally adopted, though useful. 

[ARK. Poets are allowed in all verbs where ef is preceded by a 
such as, ovoueTf te confess ; prier, to pray, &c., to suppress^ in 
ture and conditional, the e which precedes the r>* but then they 
lly indicate that suppression by placing a circumflex accent over 
>wel ; as, favoHrai, je prlrots, instead of, faooueraifje prterou. 

THE NEGATIVE, INTERROeATrVB, AND INTERRO-NEeATIVE 

VERBS. 

negative, interrogative, and interro-negative verbs in 
h,are formed as already described in avoir and itre, viz: 
3gative by ne and paa or pointy and the interrogative by 
ling the nominative pronoun, &c. The necessity of this 
^ement is explained by the observation prefixed to the 
oarler ; but examples must be given of the relation be- 
I the French and English verb. 

serve, that in compound tenses, the auxiliary, alone,' is put 
; negative or interrogative, as in the auxiliary verbs avoir 
tre, and that the past participle always comes last. 

NEGATIVE VERBS. 

MARK. There are two verbs of the conjugation in ef, which 
tegular, viz., aller^ to go ; and envoyer^ to send ; and as 
b expressing a negation, is here to be conjugated through* 
X has been thought advisable to choose one of these {aUer 

' many inegalar verbs of the first coigugatioaar* ^icre f-^NaiM tbem I 
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VBBM. 



to go,) for that pnipose. Envoyer wiU be conjiigated i 
rogatively, so that the learner may have an opportunity t 
come acquainted with them. 

N. B. Two more irregular verbs of the first conjugation are s] 
of in French grammars, viz., purr, to emit an qffeimve smell, and i 
to weaoe ; but the former (besides its being banished from polite a 
sation) is now used only in its re^ar tenses-; yiz^ infinitive mood 
sent, imperfecta and future of the indicative, and present of the cond 
al J and the onl]r irregularity existing in the lalter is in the fom 
of Its past participle (uni, which is borrowed from tistrb. Thii 
will be found as tne model of interro-negative verbs. 

In conjugating the verb aller, it will be perceived that i 
formation of its compound tenses, the verb itre^ to be, ani 
aiHHr, to have, is used, and this will be an appropriate pb 
put in practice the first rule on the verb to be, page 112. 

VBRB Aller^ TO go, neoativblt. 



Prbs. Ne pas aller 
Past. n*6tre pasall^ 



Prbs. n'allantpas 

Past. all« 

Com. n'^tantpasalU 



' Je ne vais pas 
tu ne vas pas 
il ne va pas . 
elle ne va pas 
nous n*allons paa 
Yous n'allez pas 
lis ne vont pas 
elles ne vont pas 



9 



INFINITIVE. 

not to go 

not to have gone 

PARTICIM-ES. 

fist going \ 
gone 
nottohm>e gone 

INDICATIVE. 



PRESENT. 

Ido 

thou dost 
hit dots 
she does 
we do 
you do 
they m. do 
they f. do. 



not tohe going 
not to have been go 



not to hoBs heen gen 



2 



PRETERIT 



s 



a 

I 
I 



Je ne suis pas 
tu n*e8 pas 
11 n'est pas 
elle n'est pas 
nous ne sommes 

pas 
vous n'^tes pas 



I all^ m. 
TaU^e/. 



ils ne sont pas 
elles ne sont pas 



ali^s m. 
' allies/. 



INDBFIinTB. 

J hfne 
thou hast 
he has 
she has 
wthane 

you have 

they m. have 
they f. haoe 



'I 



lam 
thou art 
heis 
sheis 
we are 
you are 
they m, are 
they f. are 



I have 
thou hast 
hehas 
she has 
we have 

you have 

theynuhave 
they those 



IV2BtJstlwin«fttlsii«7 bitisterh-Vhat inpumr t 



TJBEBS^ 



m 



Je n*allai8 pas 
tu n*allai8 pas 
il n'allait pas 
nous n'aUioBb fiM 
▼ous n'alliss fim 
Us irtiJiaJMit yasb 

J r Je n'^tan pes 
I ta n'^tais pas 
8, iln'^taitpas 
a' nous n'^Uons pes 
S I Tous fl Wee pks 
^ I ils nMtaient pas 



aH^ fiL 
afl^e/. 



IMPBRFBCT. 

J wag 

thou toast 
he was 
we were 
you were 
theywffps 

FLUPBRPECT. 

Ihad 



I 



thou hoist 
he had 
we had 



»"<»»/• WL 

PRBTBRIT DBmriTB. 

Ididnot go 
thoudkhtnotgo 
he did not go 
we did nf^ go 
yottdid tlof go 
ihejf did not go 

PRBTCMT AVTBRIOR. 

Ihad 






Idid 
thou didst 
hedid 
we did 
youdUi 
ihe$did 



\Iiud 
thou hadsi 

wehad. 
fsnkad 
theykad^ 



all^m. 
all^e /. 



Je n'allai pas 
ta n'allas pas 
il o'aUa pas 
noosn'Mlftmes pas 
voQs n*aU&t8s pas 
ill R'all^cent pas 

Jeneftis-pas , 
CuBeAis^pas 
il ne Alt pas 
Qoos ne rames pas 
Tousne Ates 

pas 
ilsne fbreot 

pas 

FUTURE ABSOLUTE. 

Je n'irai pas • IshaUm or wiU 
i j tu n'iras pes ihoUiShaU, or wiU 
9, iln'irapas heihaU, or wiU 
^ nous nhrons pas we shaUf or wiU 
▼OQS n*irez pas you shaUj or wiU 
.lis n'iront pas. they shaUf or teiU 



Iwentnoi 
thou wentest not 
he went not 
we went n&t 
you went wit 
they went not 






all^sm. 
Valines/. 






ihouhadst 
he had 
we^bad 
youkai 

they had 



Ihdd 

thoukodst 

hshad 

wehad 

youhad 

they had 



} 



9 



IshtM, or will 
thou shaltf or vfSU 
he shaUf or will 
we shaltf or will 
you shall, or will 
they shall, or will 



Jene serai pas 
tu ne seres pas 
il ne sera pas 

nous ne serons 

pas 
TOUS ne serez 

pas 
ilsnessroot pas 



PVTURB ANTERIOR. 

I shaU or "^ 
WiU 
tJU m. thou shall 
all^e /. or wiU 
he shaU, 
orwil 
we shaU 
orwiU 
all^s m. you shaU 
allies/. or wUl 
theysh(dl 
or toiff 

11 • 



I 



I 



IshaU, or 

wUl 
thoushaHf or 

wUt 
he shidl, or 

WiU 
we shaU, or 

wUl 
youshidlor 

wMl 
they shcdLot 

Ism" 



I 

If 

I 




% 



r 

> ^ 

I 



J 






1 



1 

8 



9 • 



a<* 



J 



tky 



I 

I 



J 



i 

e 
2 



9 

2. 



Jc 






I 

1} 



fls 



!»■ 









ttf 



i; 
1; 



Ac sAmU; or 






'J 



or wmdi 



I 



i 

I 



IBCPeRATlYE. 



nPalloiis pas 
n^idlezpas 



d§{tkm)m9tg» U{ikm)nai )9 

d§ {ge or fm) mU go k (yc or jmi) a«C )• 



SUBJUNCTIVE. 



• 



que je n'aiOe 

pas 
que tu a'aiHei 

qa'il n'aille pas 

i que nous n*al» 
lions pas 

que Yous n'al- 
liez pas 

qu*ils n'aillent 
paM 



I 



Ouilmag 
Hud fhn wsyif 

orteliktm 
lAolioeiiuqf 

<Aaly<mifiay 

tAirf tA«y may 
otUtthem 




he 

orlHkbn 

toenuof 

hatycuwunf 

tkaithe^ntmf 
orleKAem 



I 

r 



VBBBI. 
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fque jenefois 

pas 
que tu ne sois 

pas 
qu'il ne soit 

pas 
que nous ne 

soyonspos 
que Yous ne 

sayezpas . 
qu'ils ne soient 

pas 



aU^e/. 



1 



PRBTB&IT. 

thailmay 

that thou 
nuofst 
that hemay 

that we may 



I all^s m. that you may 
allies/. ^ 

that they may 



I 
I 



thatlmay 

that thou 
mayst 
that hemay 

that we may 

that you may 

that they may 



r 



• «% 



i 

e 
S 

• 

.9 

DQ 



IMPERFBCT. 

"Sthatlm^ht 

* ihat thou mightet 

that he might 
that we might 

that you might 

that they might 



9 



i 

s 









que je n'allasse 

pas ^ 
que tu n'allasses 

pas 
qu*fl n'all&t pas 
que nous n'allas- 

sions pas 
que Tous n'allas- 

siez pas 
qu'ils n^allassent 

pas 

PLUPERFECT. 

que je ne fosse ^ 

pas I that I might 

que tu ne fusses > nlU m,that thou 

pas all^e/ mU^htet 

qa'il ne (ut pas ) that he might 

que nous ne ius- * 

sions pas 
que ToAs ne fus- I a\\6am.that we might 

siez pas ' aX\ie^f,that you might 

qu'ils ne Aissent that they might 

I pas J 



\ that I might 

that thou mightet 

that he might 
that we might 

thiU you might 

that they might 



i 



i 



That I might 

that thou mightst 

that he might 
that we might 

that you might 

that they might 



r 
f 



The aboTe rerb may be learned affinnatiTely, which will be done by 
living out the negatives. 

OF THB INTERROGATIVE VERBS. 

All verbs are made interrogative in French in the manner 
above mentioned ; viz. the nominative pronoun is placed after 
tiie verb. 

Remark 1. Since, in interrogative verbs, the nominative 
pix>nouns are placed after the verbs, do I spectk? must be 
^nslated by parle-je 7 But observe that ^e being joined to 

What are the irregularitiesof a22er,to gol— Wbatmuit beotaervedin writhigtlie 
■"tpenon ImenogatiYely of yorlNi of the 4nt poqjagatlon 1 
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that word, which ends in e mtite, two mute e's come m fsoK 
ceflBion, at the end of a word. This must be prerented, t 
usual, by placing a grave accent on the first ey which the 
lias a grave sound \ as, parl^je. 

N. B. Some grammarians prescribe the use of an aeute aoeoii 
which is not only contrary to all rules, but also to pronunciation, siiK 
t^ey acknowledge themselves that this t is grave. This ridicttloiM e: 
oeption is rejected by nearly all modem authors, though some preta 
that sines tM f has an acute sound it must be acute. 

Remark 2. The learner will remember that in Terbs ou 
ing in yer, y is changed into t before e mute, and that i 
▼c^s, the penultimate syllable of which ends in e mute, 
grave accent must be placed on this e^ when the next cons( 
nant is followed by e mute ; as, femploie, je mine, fappel 
But this alteration must not take place in the first person ( 
the preMDt of the indicative of an interrogative verb, nnce di 
final e is made grave. Thus, write employ e-jCy mene-je, an 
appele-je. 

If. B. See, after the model of the conjugation of the verb interroiic 
fatively, what is said of the second manner of making verbs intern 
gative. 

The verb envoyer, which has been adected ao an examine o 
the mode of conjugating an interrogative verb, is one of tbi 
two irregular verbs of the first conjugation. But it is irrega 
lar only in the future and conditional The tenses, therefore 
that are not put down can be formed when wanted. 



i 



a, 
.§ 

QQ 



' envoyd- je 1 
envoies-tu7 
envois- t-il 7 
envoie-t-el1e 1 
envoyons-nous? 
envoyez-voust 
envoient-ils ? 
envoisnCF^HsB 

' ai-je envoys ? 
.ask>tu envoys 7 
a-t-il envoys 7 
a-t*elle cnvoyi 7 



avons*nou8envoy47 have we sent 
avez-vousenvoye? . hme you sent 
ont^Us envoys 7 . tune they m. sent 

ont-elles e&voy^7 Aom ihsy f. ssnt. 



INDICATIVE. 

FRSSXMT. 

do I send 
dost thou send 
does he send 
does the send 
do we tend 
do you tend 
do they m. send 
do they t Bind. 

PRBTBRIT INDBFINITC 

• Asse / oeni have I been tending 

haatthou saU 
has hfsent 
hat she sent 



am I tending 
art thou tending 
is he sending 

are we tending 
are you tending 
are they m, sending 
are they f. tending. 



haeiihouhttnti... 
ha* he btensendiing 
has she been tending 
have we been sending 
have you been send^ 
have they m. been 

sending 
ha»e they i, been 

sending 



,^i!^^st^s^v^r'^^:?'^'^"^-''^ -*^ 



VBKBS. 



I» 



A enToyai8-je 

s enToyais-tu 

S enToyait-il 

^ eoToyionfr-noiuf 

I envoyiez-YOUs 



aTa]»-je 

avais-tu 

avait-il 

avions-noiu 

ayiez-Yous 

ayaient-ils 



A r envoy aipja 
I enyoyaa-tu 

i* envoylLmes-noiui 
i envoy&tes-Toufl 
^ l^envoydrent-ils 



IMPBRFBOT. 

was I sending 
wast thou sending 
was he sending 
were we sending 
were you sending 
were tjiey sending 





Q. 

E 



eoa-je 

euB-tu 

«at-U 

eame8*nous 

eiites-yous 

eurent-ils 



enverrai-je 
enyerra»-tu 



• 



8 

•0 






enyerra-tril 
enyerrons nous 
enyerrez-Yous 

enyerront^U 



[aurai-je 

auras-tu 
aura-t-il 

aurons-nouB 
aurez-yous 

tuionUils 



didluseto tend 
didst thou use to send 
did he use to send 
did we use to send 
did you use to send 
did they use to send 



S 



PLVPBRPBCT. 

had I sent 
hadst thou sent 
had he sent 
had we sent 
had you sent 
f had they sent 



o 
9^ 



c» 



PRETERIT DEFINITV* 

did I send 
didst thou send 
did he send « 
did we send 
did you send 
did they send 

PRETERIT ANTERIOR. 

had I 
hadst thou 
hadhs 
had we 
hadyou 
had they 

FUTURE, 

shaUIsend 
shdit or wUt thou 

send 
shall or wUl he send 
shall we send 
shall or will you 

send 
shall or wiU they 

send 

FUTURS ANTERIOR. 

shall I 
shall or wUt 

thou 
shaU or wilt he 



[ 



9 

S 
'< 

o 



shall we 
shall or will 

you 
shall or wiU 



they 



ir 



hadi 
hadst thou 
hadhs 
had we 
hadyou 
had they 

sent I 
sentstthou 
sent he 
sent we 
sent you 
sent they 

had! 
hadst thou 
hadhs 
had we 
hadyou 
had they 



shaUI 

shdt or wiU thou 

shall or will he 

shaUwe 

shall or will you 

shall or loill they 



shoMIhsne 
shalt or wHt 

thou have 
shMorwiUhe 

have 
shall we have 
shall or wiU you 

have 
shall or will they 

have 




I 



I 



I 



2- 



I" 



MS 



cosumomAL. 



6 



enTerraicni-ili 



or 



S 

c 

1 



^aurais-je 
aarais-tn 

aoraiuil 

aurioDS-iioiiB 
auriez-TOUS 

auraientrils 



o 

< 
O 



tkoMI 

tkauMtf or 

woiiUiltAMi 
tAoM^or immM 

should we 
shouid or wmii 

you 
aktmid or would 

they 



I 

cmtwombk 



Ae dMddarwoMU 



we 

or ioomU 



liey Aouidorwmdd 

tkOf 



Amddl 
thouldstot 

wouUMikm 
should or would 

kt 
shoidiwe 
shouldorwouid 

you 
should or would^ 

they 



c» 



r 

m 



How is the French phrase congtnied when the nominative of an IntemMtivt 
Motence if a substantive T— What is the inegularity of ti§9er 1 



N. R If the imperative and aabjunctivt moods be wanted afflnoi- 
tively, they can be fonned like pvier, as they are regular, bat 9 nnat 
be changed into i before e mute, as well as with other verba ending in 

Rule. — When the nominative of an interrogative verb is a 
substantive the French phrase must commence with thaturoid, 
and the verb is made interrogative by means of a personal pTO- 
Doun, which is placed after the verb, as if there were no nouD, 
and which agrees with that substantive in gender and num* 
ber. 

Ex.: Will your father send me that money ? ] 

Voire phe nCenverrc^'l-U cet argent 7 j 

N. B, The second mode of interrogation, viz.: with est'Ce gw, whkA j 
will be spoken of in the next page, may be Ukewise employed, and if \ 
even more generally used. 

or THE IMTERRO-NEGATIVE VERBS. 

All that has been said of the interrogative v^rbs, may be ^ 
plied to the jnterro-negative verbs which are formed from the 
former by placing ne before, and pas or point after ; as, 



vsiBa 
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:-je pas 7 
3s-tu pas ? 
>t-il pas ? 
s-t-elle pas ? 
3ns-Dous pas ? 
3Z-TOU8 pas ? 
snt'ils pas ? 
ent-elles-pas ? 



INDICATIVE. 

PRBSBNT. 

dol 

dost thou 
do^ he 
doet she 
do we 
doyou 
do they m. 
daiheyf. 






) 



pas tissu 7 
. pas tissu 7 
I pas tissu 7 



3 

a 



mnl 

art thou ^ 
is he 
is she 
are tbe 
are you 
are they m. 
are they £, 

haoeJ 
hast thou 
has he 
hasshe 
have we 
have you 
have they nu 
haoethoyt 



PRETERIT IKDBFnnTE. 

haee I 

hartthou 

has he 
ife pas tissu 7 has she 

s-nous pas tissu 7 have we 
Yous pas tissu 7 have you 
Is pas tissu 7 have they m. 

iUes'pas tissu ? have they £ 

mer may carry on this yerb through the conditional and 
tenses. It is all regular except the past participle tissu^ ai 

-When the nominative of an interro-nefatiYe Verb is 
live, it is placed first in French, and the verb made 
live with a pronoun, as if there were no noun. 

z : Will not your clerk go to the custom-house 7 
Votre eonimis n^ira44l pas a la douane ? 

he second mode of interrogation is generally preferred. (Set 
vs.) 

or THE INTERROGATION WITH Est-Ce qUB 7 

rmative or negative verb can be made interrogative 
ing to it the expression : Est-ce que, signifying, ia it 
. . 7 Thus, Est-ce quefenvoie^ 7 signifies do Isend ? 
i envoyi-Je 7 Est-ce queje ne vats pas 7 mean% do 
' as well as, ne vais-je pas 7 

Kpression is used with every tense and person, and its 
make the verb interrogative without any other alte- 

mes this expression is made Interro^negative ; as, 
■>as que, is it not that, but then the doubt which the 
tion expresses is so great that it has almost an affirma- 
e. Thus, n^est-ce pas que vous irez d Paris, has 



1 interrogation be made in a different way 1— In wbat manner ii It tbcn 
-Is tbe ezpreflskm est^ ^MUsedinallthedUlaraQt teDRi%ai\i)«(iaDa% 
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nearly the same sense as, it itnoi tme that you will go to 
Paris? 

EmwqiU of an imiemgaiwt verh wUk est-ee (joe. 

Ettpceqne je marcbet Dolmlk? 

Est-ce qu'il cha niera 7 WW, he amg ? 

Eit^ce qu*U n'est pas all^ li ? Hmi he nU gmu there 7 

fist-ce que Tous ne paierez pas 7 H^tUyov iMlpiqf? 

N^esuce pas que Tous resterez ? YtmvriHtUtfn itMyfrnwiil 

Remark 1. — This mode of interrogation is very often em- 
ployed when the nominative to an interrogative, or to an in- 
terro-negative verb is a noun. Thus the phrases given as ex- 
amples in the two rules following the verbs enooyer and kisser- 
may be translated by : 

Est-oe que voire p^re m'envcrra cet argent 7 
Estrce que TOtre commis n'ira pas i la douane? 

Remark 2 — It must be remembered that in the first penKm 
of the present indicative of verbs of the first conjugation, made 
interrogative by placing the pronoun alter tl^ verb, the 
final e must be made grave ; as, parle-jCy but as this perscii 
then resembles in sound the past tenses, parlais-je^ and p«^ 
lai-je^ the interrogation with. e$t<e que is preferred; as, e$t<t 
que jeparley rather than jxirle-je. 

N. B. There are other instances in which this mode of ex- 
pression is also preferred, viz. : when the verb is a monosyllft- 
Ue ; as, est-ce queje dors ? do I sleep ? instead of dors^e^ and 
generally with all the verbs of the fourth conjugation. 

SECTION m. 

FORMATION OP THE TENSES OF TERBS, APPLICABLE TO ^LL T HE TlMf 

OP THE PRENCH LANGUAGE* ^■■P 

Some of the tenses of verbs are formed from others that are 
called primitive. The knowledge of their formation, will be 
of great assistance to the memory, in all the regular conjuga- 
tions, and almost indispensable in the irregular verbs. 

The primitive tenses are the present of the infinitivey present 
and past participles, the three persons singular df the praeift 
of the indicative, and the preterit of the indicative. All the 
other tenses are formed from these. 

The three persons plural of the present of the indicoMu 
are formed from the present participle, by changing anJt into 
ons, ez, ent ; as, from parlant, speaking, nous parlons^ vottf 
parlez, ils parlent 



What are the iiurtances in which the interrogation with 
red ^What are the teniea called primitive %—Uow ie 
iodlcatlFe formed 1 ' . ii 



I 

with est-ce muiB to ItepuiBt' 
the plural of the pnMBtofti 



TS1B9. IS9 

ifn/perfect of the indicative^ is fonned fh>in the pre^enf 
tpte, by changing ant into ais ; as. parlant,je parlai9. 
future is formed from the present of the infinitive^ by 
: ai / as, parlertje parlerau But as the present of the 
ve ends in re in verbs of the fourth conjugation, the e 
s cut off, and ai added to the r. 

conditional is formed from the future, by adding «, as, 
lerai, je patierais, without exception. 

imperative is formed from the present cf the indicative.'^ 
iply omitting the pronouns, fiut the second person sin- 
of the imperative of the verbs of the first conjugation 
be * ; as, tu paries, parte ; nous parlorS^arlons ; vov^ 
J, parlez. 

present of the subjunctive, is formed from the present 
iple, by changing ant into e mute; as, parlant, queje 

\ imperfect of the subjunctive is formed from the preterit 
indicative, by changing ai into asse in verbs of the first 
^tion, and by merely adding se, in the other conjuga- 
the preterit of which invariably ends in *; as, je jparlaiy 
pcurlasse. This rule admits of no exception. 

L The exceptions to some of the fbregoiDg rules will be found 
the irregular verbs. 

.K. — When the first person of a tense is obtained, the others 
I very easily formed ; for all the verbs of the French Ian- 
have the termination of their tenses as follows : 

INDICATITB. OONJD. IMPB- SUBJVNCTITB. 

.. imp. preterit, future. rativb. pres. imp. 

ais — s .rai rais e sse 

ais —6 ras rais — es sset 

ait — t ra rait — e t 

ions — mes rons lions ons ions ssions 

iez — tes rez riez ez iez ssiez 

aient — rent ront raient ent ssent 

L Th« singular of the preterit of verbs of the first conjtigadoQ 
01, oMf ando, as was seen in the verb ;>ar2er. 

reason why dashes are used to represent the singular of the pre* 
the indicauve and imperative, is that these persons differ in the 
I conjugations. But they are given at length in the list of the 
ur verbs. 

▲RK 1. The vowel which precedes mes and tes in the preterit of 
icative, and that which precedes t in the imperfect of the sub- 
e, must always be mark^ with a circumflex accent. 



I the imperfect formed 1— The Aiture ?— The conditional 1— Tbe imperatfrel 
!«BBloftlieNl]j«activeT--llM imperfMof tliesBli!}im0li?e ^-<^ 
penon of a teoM torn sD tbe otfns f 
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RBMAmK S. — Tmo Tcrfat deviate from die abov« rale in tke leeoDd 
aad third penoo of the present of the isdicatrfe, viz: d&c, tooiy; and 
,fiite^ to do ; which will be found among the ixregular 

DiKECTiOMw — When the first person of a tense i 
others are wanted, the first person nmst be written 
then the others in rotation, with the onlv alterntioi 
asaboTe. Knowing for instance, that the first person of the preterit of I 
the rerbs remr, to come ; lire, to read j and di0T, lo aay ; are, je tisf I 
jcia»,jcdw, the whole of the tenses will be as follows .- j 




jevini 

tavint 

U 

nous rinnus 

▼ous \ioies 

ils Tinrenl 



jelm 

tulof 

illnl 

noosloaus 

▼ous loies 

ilslureni 

SECTION IV. 



jedit 

tndit 

ildit 

nousdfsiet 

▼ousdSfes 

ilsdireni 



• Remark. — ^In order to accustom the learner to pot in practice thft 
above rules, the first person only of each tense will be given in the Mit, 
eonjugations. 

The compound tenses need not be put down, as the leanier matll 
this time know how to use them. 

SECOND CONJUGATION, IN UL 
INFINTTIVK 



PRCSEHT. 



pon-lr 



toptmiih 

PARTICIPLES. 






PEESENT. 

pun-ttfiml jnmiakmg 



PAST. 



i-t m. ) 
-ie /. 5 

INDICATIVE. 



pun-1 
pun- 



ptmishei. 



PRESENT. 



1 



je pun-w 
tu pun-M 
il puo-i^ 
naus pun-{85- 

OKBf &c 



je pun-t««Ai8 

KG. 



Ipuniah I do punish J am puniMng 

ihou punishett thcu dost pwUsh thou art ptmbhiHg 

he funishes he does ffunish he it pi— '-^ ' — 

toe punish we do punish wears 



IMPERFECT. 

I toas ptmishing 



I usedto punish 



Bow are tbe compoiind tensei of the verta f<niBed1-^Wbat is Ae 
IfaepreseDtoftbe inflnitiveofthe'veibiof tbAtecondeonluvMknit 



PRiTBRiT DnnirlTB. 
it I punished IdidpwUth 

VUTURB. 

tRAi I tkaU or fX>iU puniih I thaU or wiU hi 

jnmishing 

CONDITIONAL. 

PRESENT. 

tRAM I should or would punith I should or Vfould-be 

punishing 

'^ IMPERATIVE. 

punish {thou) do {thou) punish ^ be {thou) pun^ 

ishing 

SUBJUNCTIVE. 

PRESENT. 

yuQ^SE that I may punish that I may be punishing 

IMPBRPECT. 

pun-issE that I might punish that I might be punishing 
e than 400 verbs ending in ir^ are conjugated like this 

iejinir, to finish, and reussir, to succeed. This latter 
important, as learners are liable to write it incorrectly, 
gh it is regular. 

irregular verbs of this conjugation are in a list by them* 

THIRD CONJUGATION, IN EVOIR. 

IRK. As the c is soft throughout the verbs ending in ceooir, it 
cedilla when before o or u. 

INFINITIVE. 
T. Rec-eootr to receive to be reeeiisis^ 

PARTICIPLES. 

PRESENT. PAST. 



«T reeemng. re^-u ... j ^^ 



.tim.) 
'uety 



treihe Terta to be written like ^ustr 7— Wlrr ii reuosir one of tbeBe 1— 
ore tlM irregular verbs of tUs coiOagatloii to be toand. 



1S8 



TBB1I8. 



jere9-oif 

nous re<vefoif 8 
T0U8 reoeoBi 
Us ref-otoBNT 






je ref-us 



je reocoRAi 



INDICATIVE. 

PRB8EMT. 

Ireeehe I do re^ehe 

thou receioest tkeu dost reeeioe 

ke recewtt he does recent 

toe reeewe t0e do reeehe 

yon reeewe you do reeeioe 

tkey receive t&ff i» TvceiM 

llfFBftFBOT. 

Iiomtrecekmg 



tiummt 
heit 
we are 
ffomart 
tAeyore 



). 



I 



lueedtertenu 



PRBTSBir UBIUimB. 

Ireceioed I did reeeioe 

FUTURE. 

J thail or wW rcsajre / 1 AoU or toitt 6< reeeiM^v 



CONDITIOHAL. 



je reo-evRAis 
Sic 



PRESENT. 

JjAouZdorwouU 
reeewe 

IMPERATIVE. 

ro9«oi5 receive (lAou) do (thou) receiu 

SUBJUNCTIVE. 



fehouldmwiiM^i 
reeewing. 

U {Uum) reed/kr 



que je re9-oioE 
que lu re^oioBS 
qu'il re^-otOE 









PRESENT. 

that I may 
that thou mayst 
that he may or let 
him 
que nousreo-eviONS ihatvfe may 
que Tous reo-eoiBz that you may 
quHls re9«0t0ENT that they may or let 

them J 

UfPBRFBCT. 

que je re^-KssB that I night ruewe 

There are but six regular verbs conjugated like receooirf 
percevotTf to receive (duties ;) apercevoir, to perceive ; conc^ 
voir, to conceive; decevoir, to deceive; devoir^ to 9wei ^ 
devoir, to ove again. ' 



I tbatlmay . 
thai thou mayst 
thai he may ixM 

him^ 
thai'we may 
that you may 
that they may or W 
them. 



iffifiwH^ 



Bern ioet tbo prannt of tlielnfiiihhre of Ibe nndir wta of lbs OMaiMr 
tion terminate 1 ' ^ ^i- ■. um nrr^ 



T£EBS. 
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pmir is one of thoae that oagii to be written, for although 
it is regular, learners are liable to write it incorrectly. 

N. E The irregular verbs of the third conjugation, ha?€ in t)ie.pv»- 
KQtof the infinitiTe, only the last syllable oir, or voir; they are pjboed 
7 themselves. 

FOURTH CONJUGATION, IN RE. 

INFINITIVE. 

PkxsKNT. ^gnd-re {tormder tober^nd^ring 

\ to rettam to he rUummg 

pjajBLTicipjuea 

PAST. 

rend-u, mas. rend-ue,/6fti. rmlkred. 
INDIQATIYIL 

PRSSBNT. 



PRESENT. 

Qd-a»U rendering 



nnd'S 
iend-« 



Ir-inder 



IdorendiT 



thou rendtftst thmt dott r^gt^dtr 



rend he renders 

Dsrend-ONS we render 
&c 



hedoesrender 
we do render 



lamrmdtring 
thou ifrt Tfidtr^ 

he ia renderWig 
we are rendering 



KOd-AXS 

8cc. 



rend-u 



mndrSLUL 



IlfPERr^CT. 

J was rendering 



luaedt/orfnderp 



end-RAM 



\'8 



PRETERIT DEFINITE. 

I rendered I did render 

FUTURE. * 

lekaAnwMm iehdlitrwmU 

nmder rendmag 

vCONWlIOirAL. 

PRESENT. 

I should or / shatdd nT'ifOMU 

would render he rendering 

IMPERATIVE. 

render (thou) do {thouy render he (ihou) rendering 



bat of the Irr^idar verbi?— What are the verhs to be written like reeevairt-^ 
1i dsvoif pmenred to otbets 1— Wjbea are ibe irrepUar wedmoiMM eoqjngar 
—What is the termination of the preseat of thalnflnitiFe of the v^erba Mwf 
> Hie fimrtb cam^ugatinn } 

12 
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SUBJUNCTIVE. 

PRBSBHT. 

que je lend-B tktil mag render ikatlmajfhireiMiii 

UfPBRFBCT. 

que je rend-tflSB thai I might render tkail might he renMn^ ^ 

N. B. The first person of the present of the indkatiTe of Terbeofthif 
oonjo^tion, 18 generally made mterrogatire, by means of the ezpieB- 
sion est^e qme. 

Write on this conjugation the verbs reponifre, to answer ; 
perdrCy to lose. 
The irregular verbs are placed by themselves. 

SECTION V. 

OF THE niFFBRBHT KINDS OF TBEBS. 

There are different kinds of verbs, as, active, passive, fM* 
ter, pronominal and impersonal ; but they are written like die 
conjugations to which they respectively belong, according to. 
the termination of their infinitives. 

OF ACTITE TERBS. 

A verb is called active in French when it has or can ha^e 
an objective direct. It answers to the English transitive verbi 
All French active verbs take the auxiliary arotr, to have. 

OF NEUTER TERBS. 

A verb is called neuter, when it cannot be followed by an 
objective direct It corresponds to the English neuter or in- 
transitive verb. 

Twenty-two out of more than 600 neuter verbs take flie 
auxiliary itre, to be ; forty-one take either Ore or oootr, ac- 
cording to the sense ; the rest take avoir. 

The Rule 1., given after the verb itre, respecting the agree- 
ment of the past participles which come after that aUxiUaij} 
must be remembered. 

A LIST OF THE NEUTER TBRBSp WHICH TAKE THE AUXILIARY toU, 

Those verbs which are marked with an asterisk take either auziliar}[ 
acbording to their sense. (See the remark 1st, after the Int.) - 



How is the first person of the present of the indicative of these verbs siadeinteno* 
gative 1— What are the verbs to be written Itte rendre T— Where are the ineolar 
verbs of this eonju^^ation ?— How many difibrent Icinds of verbs are there In Fnoeft t 
^Whatis an acthe verb in French 1— What is a netuer verb ?— What auziUuydb 
aU active verbs take In French 1~ What aiudUarjr do the neuter vertM takel 
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* 


to land 


er* 


averbusedinsuT' 




g^ 


•* 


torunto 


}* 


to increase 




togo 


:re* 


to appear 




toamve 


ter* 


to increase 


r advenir to happen 


: 


tofm^to decrease 


(1) 


to cease 


•(2) 


to change 




tofaU 


r 


to agree 




togrmo 


r* 


to overflow 


er* 


to decamp 




to die 


¥ 


to decay 


e* 


to decrease 


•er* 


to degenerate 


sr* 


to stay or remam 


re* (3) 


to go down 




to become 


ir* 


to decrease 


enir 


to deny or disown 


tre* 


to disappear 


5r»(4) 


to escape 




to become due 


•* 


to run aground 




to blow 



embellir* 

empircr* 

entrer* (3) 

expirer* (5) 

grandir* 

interrenir 

mooter* (3) 

mourir 

naitre 

partir* 

parvenir 

passer* (6) 
p<rir* (7) 
proTenir 
rajeunir* 



to grow hmdsoms 
to grow worse 
to enter 

to expire 
tO'grew taU 
to intervene 
to go up 
to die 
tohehoim 
to set otU 
to attain 
topaeeaway 
to perish 
to come from 



,^j^ to growyoiuur 

redesoendre* (3)to m down mgmn 
redeTcnir tooeeome agmin 

to go up again 
to come in again 
to set out again 
to go out again 



remonter* (3) 

rentrer* 

repaytir* 

ressortir* (3) 
rcster* 
r^sulter* 
retomber 
retoumer 
reTcnir 
Bonner* (8) 
sortir* (3) 

survenir 
tomber* (9) 
venir 
vicillir* 



to stay 
to result 
to fall again 
to retwm 
to come back 
to ring 
to go out 
to befaU 
to fall 
to come 
to grow old 



tsar takes etre when there is no ezpeotation of a return. 

oTt^er^ applied to persons takes i^tre^ wlien used to express a cbauge in the 

omy, and avoir when it alludes to a moral change. 

Is very easy to distincuish with all these verbs, whieh auxiliary must base* 

»r it is customary iq English, to substitute the verb to As, for to go^ when die 

s entirdy ceased. This substitution cannot take place in French : thus, hs 

iIm0«, as It implies that A« M «t<U iotpm, must be tranriated by tl Mt dwMiulK, 

haabeen i2oto«, will be translated by, U adwssmftc, etc. 

•h(^9per ^rignifies to pass unpereeived^ and then takes avoir ; it has besides 

ling of to let slipt when it takes etre. 

I»ir«r, signifying to <b>, takes oo^r, and itre when it means to ceeus. . 

\88er is conjugated with avoir^ when it is fcdlowed byjoor, and means, sim- 

}8». 

re is used with v^rtr, when there is no time alluded to; ooojr, whenjilrirre- 

i certain period. 

nner takes etre when it is intended to establish a certain relation l>etweai 

ig and the present tense, or any other mentioned in the sentence. 

ne pretend that tomber cannot be conjugated with avotr, but the Academy 

auxiliaries, though itre oftenerthan avoir. 



are those which take Hre V—Do not pome of these take both avoir and itrel 
are the rules for using one of these auxiliaries in preference to the other ? — 
akes this distinction quite easy with some verbs? — When does cesser take 
iTheu changer %—Echapper "i— Passer 1—P^r I— Swuwr 1— What is 8ai4 
r1 



N. & Soma of these verbe being irregular, they will be found conja< 
fstod among tha irregular ^erba. 

RiSABK Ist The verbs marked with an asterisk are 
in thdr compound tenses with the auxiliarj avoir, to hai 
when tbay merely express an action which took place, or 
take piace^ bat they take iire^ to be, when they express 
state resulting from that action. Thus, I will say, monfrerei 
demeureen Italie, if I speak of a thing that has no referen 
to the present time, but I must say, monfrire est demenrii 
Itcdie, if I mean that my brother is stilfin Italy, as I thai 
press the state resulting from that action. \ 

Remark 2d. It is important to observe that some of theai 
verbs are also active and can take an objective. They are thei 
coiyngated with avoir; as, avez-voti9 motUe vot livres7 ha?a 
you oarried up yourbooks ^ •< 

OF PASSIVE VERBS. 

A passive verb is always formed with the auxiliary Hrt, % 
be ; throughout all the tenses and moods. It expresses an afli 
tion that t£e nominative of the verb suflfers, without expresflisi 
what is the agent, unless it be introduced by some prepotitioK 

EXAVPLB. 

je Buis pers^cat^ lomferattuUd. 

lis furent battua par I'ennemi they were ke^Un &y the enettf 

Rule. A passive verb must always be used in such a man- 
ner that it may correspond to an active verbi the nominative ol 
which is the agent of the action expressed by the passiTe vert^ 
and whose direct objective is the nominativeof the passive veri). 
Thus, the above phrase; Us furent baittis par Vcnnemi eomt^ 
ponds to, l/ennenn Usbaitit, the enemy beat them. 

Should the aeent of the action be unluiown, the pronoun ofH 
some one, ^ould be used as the nominative to the active mk 
Thus, the phrase, Je nrig persicutCy corresponds to, onme pet' 
eecute. 

This verb reouires no other explanation except that the agree* 
ment between tne participle and the nominative must be strict* 
ly observed. 

Tlia learner may write a passive verb^ if thought necessary by tw 
teacher ; this will be done by copying the verb tfre, and adding a jM 
participle. 

Wbat is a panive Terb ? 
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OF PRONOMINAL YERBS. 



Generally, a verb is called pronominal when it is conjugated 
throughout with two pronouns of the same person ; a8»^e me 
fictte, I flatter myself. But verbs of this kind may be divided 
to three classes, viz., T ef^cHv e, recvprocal, an^f ffiyfftf ftf p**^ 
■" ' » " gy^ ijjj. convenidfiefejlHe ' ' '" 





linaL However, for convenidfi&^,Hie worefpronomtnaZ is 
' for any of these three kinds of verbs. 
All these verbs take the auxiliary ^e,tobe, (which conveys 

&the mind the same idea that the verb avoir would, if used,) 
d have the pronouns added to them in the same manner as 
repenttr, to repent, which is given below, as the model of 
tte conjugation. 

OF REFLECTIVE VERBS. 

A verb is reflective, when the action it expresses is perform* 
«d by the agent upon himself, as in the above example. Je tm 
,^tete, I flatter myself. It may be easily perceived, that the 
XngUish pronouns, myself, thysdf, ourselves, yourself, and 
trselvesy are expressed in French as if they were the perso- 
pronouns m£, thee, ub, and you ; but in the third person, 
pronoun g e orjg\ w hich is called reflective pronoun, is used 
himself y herself, and themselves, in order to prevent the 
AI1livocatio^ which other pronouns of the third person would 
^ oecasion. The place of these pronouns is determined by the 
' ndes on the personal pronouns, page 99. 

N. B. The manner in whicb Uie pronouns my«eZf, thyself^ &e , ought to be ezpreas* 
4Mmb tb^ are nominatives to vem, will lie ezpfainea in the second part 

Reflective verbs are by their nature divided into four classes 
iinceAey are mere active transitive verbs, 

1. They are called direct reflective, when the objective pro- 
noon is a direct objective. 

' InthisTerb the past participle, in compound tenses, agree in sender 
tad nainber with the objective pronoun, according to the eeneral prin- 
ciple that will be hereafter laid down, that the patt partioiple mutt agree 
M gmder and number, with U^ direct objective, when that objective pre^ 
t%it»iL 

Ex. : Jtme Jlatte, I flatter myself. 

Its te toni louis^ They have praised themielvea, 

% They are called indirect reflective when the objective 
pronoun is an indirect objective. 

Id this verb the past participle does not, in compound tenpes, a^ree 
>nth ih% objective pronoun, which is an indirect and not a direct objec* 
tire to the verb. 

What is a proaomlnal verb 1— ^hat is a reflect ve verb ?— What is 9 direct refle9- 
ttre wb T^nHiat if M Indirect reflective ? 

12* 



Ex. : Jt nu rmiU 

I remoaber (recall to my mind) that 

/(Hmt tumt tomma mpj/nprU worn wrrrnt. 

We haT€ appropriated to ounelves his money. 

3. "Hiey are called passive refledize in a peculiar eontfiw- 
tlon of the phrane, in which the object vhich is grammnifiHy 
the agent of the action, and the nominatire to the Tcrii^ not 
only does not perform any action, but yet soffen thai vUdi ii 
performed by an imknown agent. 



The past participle agrees in these we ilj sit ilh the objeelmpnaoM» 
which is andoubcadly a direct objectire. 

Ex. : Le bl6 86 vend bien, Whitdt sdb tnK. 

, Vos marchandiaes se sont bnil^esy Ytiwr goodM Asm been hmd. 

De pareils homines ne se troavent plus dans le monde. 
Smek men are no longer found in the world. 

The literal meaning of these phrases is ; Wheat sdU Ut^weD; fwr 
goode haoe burnt thenuelves; tuch mem find thewueheg us linger « Ac 
vtorld. 

This constmction is Tery common in French, particukriy vheiit 
conveys the idea of something habitual or genoral, as in the fiist of 
these three phrases. But wh^ it is used to eapres a singie eiicnB- 
Mance, the passive Toice answers equally welL Thus the seoond 
phrase might be rendered by : vot marchmnnMee oni iU hidies, 

4 They are called netUer r^ecUve, when they indicate only 

a state, a disposition of the subject. 

The past participle agrees, in compound tenses, with the objeetifB 
pronouns, which are considered direct. 

Ex. : II se meurt, He is d^tng. 

EUle s*est endormie She htu/aUen adeep, 

N. B. These last yerbs are all indicated in dictionaries^ by the {lO- 
noun se or s^ prefixed to the infinitive. 

Besides these four sorts of reflective verba, there is the impenmd 
refieetioe, which will be classed among the impersonal Torbs. 

OF RECIPROCAL VERBS. 

If the action be performed simultaneously, by several pe^ 
sons, towards one another, the verb that expresses it is called 
reciprocal, 

Ex.: .YotM nous aimonSf We love each other. 

Vous vous donnez dee UnumgeSf Tou give each other praises* 

The objective pronoun, as is shown by these exampksi is 
either direct or indirect, which makes two sorts of reciprocal 

What 1b a pairive reflecthre veAV- A neater reflecdve?— A Kctpnoeal vsAl— 
An CMentlal pronominal verb 1— How are the latter indieatecl la Amonaitei t 
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^rbs, viz. : the direct and the indirect. «They must be dis- 
]gujshed for this reason that the past participle agrees with 
e pronoun which is the direct objective, and remains inva- 
ible in the indirect reciprocal verb. These verbs have no 
ignlar, and are conjugated like the plural of a reflective verb.'* 
the sense of the sentence be doubtflil, the words Twn Vautrcy 
uns les autres, one another, or the adverb redproguement^ 
iprocally, should be added to the verb, 
[lie phrase may also by construed with the aid of the pre^ 
fiition entre, which fives to the verb a reciprocd sense. 
ire loses the e and takes an apostrophe before a vowel. 

Iz. lU 9'erar»ttidmt, 
Us s'dident Vun 
Us ifmdaU ridproquement 



lU s^dident Vun rautrCf > They help each other. 



OF ESSENTIAL PRONOMINAL VERBS. 

Terb^t, thus called are those which take the double pronoun, 
hout any apparent necessity. They are in that respect, th« 
le as the neuter reflective verbs, with this di£^ence, how- 
r, that the latter may be used without this pronoun, in dif- 
mt acceptations, while the etsential 'pronominal verbit are 
^ays 'accompained by the double pronoun, and make no 
Be without It ; for which reason they are called essential 
mominal, 

Ex. : Je me repens, I repent. 

ft would be very difficult for the learner to distinguish these 
bs, were it not that they are all carefully marked in diction- 
is by the pronoun se or «' prefixed to the present of their 
nitives. Their past participles agree in gender and number 
ii the objective pronoun. 

I B. These definitions, which may not be thoroughly understood by 
ng learners, have been placed here, to make those, whose minds are 
e mature, familiar with the properties of the pronominal verbs 
ch are so different from the English. 

he pronominal verb ae repentir, which is an irregular verb 
be second conjugation, has been selected as a model for all 
ective, reciprocal, and pronominal verba, as their pronouns 
all placed in the same manner. 

ut should the French verb be director indirect reflective, 
English verb must be conjugated throughout with the pro- 
as myself, thyself, &c, unless there be a simple verb to re- 
ent It, 98, je mefiaite^ I flatter myself, je me live, I rise. 

PoalltbfiBe verbs take the ffonsiM fai tiesanv 
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VSEBS. 



CONJiraAflON OF A FBOIfOKIirAL YSKB. 
INFINITIVE. (1) 

PRBSIMT. Serepentir to repent Uhtreweaing 

PAtr S'^tre repenti U hive rtpeiUed. U lumt Wm npntmg 

PARTICIPLEa 

PRBSBifT. Se repenUNT repenting 
PAST. repenti nu 'lef repenUd, 

OOMPOUMD. S'^tant repenti baring repenied 

INDICATIVE. 

PRKSEHT. 






' Je me re- I repent I am 

pens 
tu te repens thou repentest thou tai 
il se repent he repente he U 
she repents 



4 
J 



elle se re- 
pent 

nous nous 
repentHMW 

▼OUS TOUS 

repenteie 
ils se re- 
pentant 
elles se re- 
pentent 



we repent 
you repent 



the it 



we are 



you ore 



they m. repent they nu are 
they t repent they t are 



4 

I, 



Ida 

tkauiteti 
hedoet 
the doet 



3 

I 



Je me suis 
tu t'es 
il s'est 
elle s'est 
nous nous 
sommes 

YOUS TOUS 

6tes 
ils se sont 
elles se 

sont 



I repenti m. 
f repentie/. 






PRETERIT INDEPINITB. 

I?une 
thouhatt 
he hat 
she hat 
we have 



repentis m. 
> repenties/. 



you have 



Je me repentiis 
Je mMtais repenti 

Je me repenti-i 



they m. haoe 
they f. have 

IMPERFECT. 

/ was repenting 

PLUPERFECT. 

I had repented 



we da 
youda 
theyioLda 
theytdo 

Ihave '• 
thou hatt 
hehas 
the haa 
we hone 

^youhme 



Iheym. have 
Iheythave 



I uted to repent 
I had been repenUi^ 






PRETERIT DEFINITE. 

I repented I did repent 



i 

J 



(1) Although the pronoun used in the faiflnitive mood^ be ««, yet the 
Ui nons^ vou8y can be used hi this mood, as they are iutended to rqpr 
fpoken of, as will be sxphiiBed in the syntax. 
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FRETEKIT AHTKKIOt. 

repentis / had repented I had htm repenttn^^ 

PUTUBE ABSOLUTS. 

ntiRAi / shall or will repent I thaU or toitt he repent^ 

FUTUKB ANTERIOR. , 

i repenti I »haU or wiU haite re- lahaU or wSU hw9 htm 

penUd r^piemUng 

CONDITIONAL. 

PRESENT. 

ntiRAis I should or would re- I should or would he re- 
pent penting 

PAST. 

srepecd I should or toould hone Jthotdd or would kao% 
repented heen repenting, 

IMPERATIVa 

repent (thou) do {Umu) he {thou) repenHng 

repent 
lous let w repent • let tu he repenting 

»us repent {ye or you) do {ye or he {ye or you) repenting 

you) repent 

SUBJUNCTIVK 

PRESENT. 

spentB that I may repent 

PRfe*rERfT. 

ois repenti that I may have re- 
pented 

IMPERFECT. 

epentissB that I might repent 

PLtrPERPECT. 

asse repenti that I might have re- 
pented 



that I may he repentir^ 



that I may have heen re- 
penting 

that I might he repent- 
ing 

(hat I might have heen 
rtpenHng. 



)s which take the pronoun se or 5' in their infinitive, 
gated like se reperUir^ with respect to the arrange- 
le pronouns ; but their terminations follow the con- 



irerb ought tbe pronominal verbs to be conjugated respecting their tenoi- 
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jugations to which they respeetifoly belong by the termii 
tion of their infinitiYe. 

Remember that they all take the auxiliary itre^ to be. 

Write 86 rappeler, to remember, and s^haJbiUer^ io dr 
one*8 self, with the English, f^matively. 

PRONOMINAL VERBS INTBRROGATIVB OR NEGATIVE. 

These verbs are made interrogative or negative in the n 
way as all the preceding verbs. It muat be observed that 
negative ne is placed 1;>efore the objective pronoun, in oi 
that this pronoun may W immediately before the verb, acc( 
ing to the rule. 

EXAMPLES. 
NBOATIVB. 

Je ne me promdne pas I do not walk 

Nou8 ne noas sommes pas promen^s • We haive noi wdked 

The imperative of the negative pronominal verb is, ace 
ing to the general rule: 

ne te flatte pai ? is (thou) not flatter thffMelf 

oe nous fl-ittons pas lot us not flatter ourselves 

ne Tous flattez pas do not flatter yourodfor yomrsdv 

Write the verbs se promener^ to take a walk, and se t 
per, to make a mistake, negatively. 

INTERROOATIYE. 

mepunis-je? ' do J punish myself? ' 

me suis-je puni 7 have I punished myseif? 

Write the verbs ae porter to- be (when speaking of 
health) and s^evanouiry to faint, interrogatively. ^ 

INTERRO-NBGATITS. 

ne m'apercois-je pas 7 do I not take notice ? 

ne s'est-elf e pas aper9ue 7 has she not taken notiee 7 

Write the verbs ee coucher^ to go to bed, and se perdr 
ruin one's self, interro-negatively. 

OF THE NEUTER REFLECTIVE VERB, S'cn aUer, 

TO GO AWAY. 

In the verb s^en aUetj to go away, the word «w, which 
nifies hence, thence^ is throughout the verb placed immed 



Where 
How are 
foawairl 



is Uie negative n* placed witli Um proaominal vertM need nesatff 
tlief made intenofaiiTe T— Wliat is the difficulty b tlie Teib «\m i 
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)re it; as, Ve m*en vais^ I go away y Je m'efi suia atti, 
gone away. 

imperative is used thus : 

▲PPIRMATIVE. 

go (thou) away 
ous-en ^ Utui g^momf * 

ii8-en go {ye or you) away» 

mbgatitb. 

TtL pas do {thou) w4 go mooy 

en aliens pas lei lu not go away 

en allez pas do {ye or you) not go away 

erb s^en aUer is used in French eyen ^ the simple yerb to gOf 
le place where the nominative of the verb is going is not ex- 
Ex. : He is going, II s^en va. 

They have gone. ib I'm sont dUa, 

}t in figurative style, it is very seldom or never used when 
; of animals. Thus say : voire ehevd ett parH, and not s^en et/t 
your horee hat gone. It can be used with names of things, but 
res then the sense oTto disappear; al^ la fiiwre 9*en est aUief 
r has disappeared. 

OF THE IM^£BS0NAL VERBS. 

te verbs are thus called, because they express actions 

e not performed by persons. Tbey are only used in 

"d person singular. The English pronoun it, that pre- 

>hem, is expressed in French by U, They correspond 

wo languages. 

r must be conjugated in the third person, like the verbs 

;h tbey belong by their terminations. 

^ take the auxiliary avoir, to have ; but the verbs il qr* 

happens, and il s'ensu U, it follows that, are conjugaied 

re, to be. "— wwpb** 

EXAMPLES. 

[ neige U enowt II g^Ie Ufreezet 

Isumt it suffices Ilapam U has oppeareeL 

The verb il importer it matters, is also used in the third person 
as quHmportent vos menaces 7 what signify your threats? 

OF THE IMPERSONAL NEUTER VERBS. 

e are many neuter verbs which are sometimes made 
mal for the sake of imparting elegance to the style. 

is en placed in the imperatiTe T^Wliat are Inlparaonal Tertw V^Wbtt are 
»Dal neuter verb«1 



The impenoiial pranoan U is then used as the nomimtl 
the verb, and the substantive which is the real nomiaat 
placed immediately after the veib. 

EXAMPLE. 
n enira deux ktmmtit Two men entered. 



Instead of deux kommu tfUrheni, which is equally proper, but 
as often used. 

or THB DfFBSSONAL PASSIVE VERBS. 

According to what was said of the passive verbs, pag 
the English j^rases in which the nominative of a passim 
does not become a direct objective, when the phrase is e 
sed by the active voice, cannot literally be translate 
French. 

Let us take this phrase : I have been permitted to g( 
which will be, if the verb be made active: Somebody p 
ted me to go ouL According both to the English and 1 
syntaxes, me is the objective to the ppeposition to, unde 
and not that of the veib. As the conditions necessary t« 
passive verb are not therefore fulfilled, this English 
must be translated into French in a dififerent manner. 

One of the modes corresponding in French with this 
lish construction, is the impersonal passive verb, thus 
because the impersonal pronoun il is used as the nomi 
to a passive verb. The above phrase can therefore be 
lated into French, by II m'a eti permie de sortir, tiis 
say, U has been permitted to me to go out 

This oonstrudion is sometimes uasd for degance sal 
U me souvient, I remeiBber. 

OF T0£ UIPUSOKAI. PSOITOMIZfAZ. VBKBS. 

These verbs are the passvoe reflective verbs used 
third person singular, with the impersonal pronoun il, a 
quiring, like the neuter pronominal, the real nominati^ 
ced inunediately after the verb. 

EXAMPLE. 

n a"* eat daani wu gmmk ftatoiSe, A gr6at battle mns fought. 1 
ofunefprande baiaiUe ^eat doniUt, or une grande hatailU a 6U 
which construction would be likewise proper, but is not often u; 

Whtt ■«• ItelnpcMoiitf proaoBtaial verbs 1 
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m 

iould the nominstive to this yerb be itself exprafsed by a 
, it should be preceded by the conjunction que. The 
iish phrase is construed in the same manner. 

. : II 8€ trouva qut fwus n^aioiena pas astez tPargent. 

lappenedy or it was found (it found itself) that we had not moaay 

ft- ^ 

e of the impeMOiSal verbs, Tia»,^0itftr, to be neeetearf; r^uirfog 
:ular ezplanatioD8» will be placed in a chapter appropriated to 
>urpo8e. 

SECTION rx, 

OF THE IRREGULAR VERfiS. 

ne French verbs are irre^lar in some of theur tenses and 
[nations* They wiU be given in separate lists. 

;mark 1. The learner must remember the rules for the 
ition of the tenses, page 128, and apply them to (he vethe 
d in the lists, in order to ascertain whether they are rega-» 
' irregular; as all the tenses have been put down for coo* 
nee sake, .except the conditianalfiheimperuUM^ and the 
rfect of the subjunctive^ which are invariably formed as 
) directed ; yet the imperative of the verb aavovr^ will be 
I in the list, because it is irregular. 

MARK 2. The learner will derive a greater benefit by 
ig the irregular verbs than* by simply learning them, 
n either case, all the tenses are necessary. 

MARK 3. When the participle present of a verb ends iir 
the y which precedes the termination, is preserved in all 
inses and persons formed from that participle ; but it is 
^ed into i before a mute e, according to the general rule. 

MARK 4. The feminine of all participles past can be 
>d, when wanted, by adding a mute e; but the feminine 
^(ms, and diasous^ is absouiey and dissouU^ absolved, dis- 
j,' and risouSf resolved, (changed,) has no feminine. 

MARK 5. In some of the irregular verbs, the first persoA' 
nt of the indicative ends in' e muta This e must be made 
! in the interrogative way ; as, Cueilli-je 7 Do I gather 7 
ri-^e? Do I cover? But it is better to say, Est-ce queje 
\e 7 Est-ce que je couvre 7 — See the observation foUow- 
le interrogative verbs with Est-ce que, page 11^. 

■ -1 f — - ^ . - — ^^^^ — ._^^ — ^^^ — ^— — ■ - ' ^ i.> 

t are the yertMcaned Irregular ?— Wbat is said of the teoai* formed ftom 
n'Ot participle ending tn yant T— How is the feminine of the past participlo 
?— what Is said of OetertN which end in $ nmte in the tot pemon pw w n t 
ndicatiTel 

13 
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Remark 6. In fonning the imperative mood of the san 
verbs, the s of the second person singular of the present of il 
indicative must be omitted ; thus, from tu couvreSy thou cove 
est, form couvre, cover, (thou,) and not cowores. 

Remark 7. Those of the irregular verbs in which the fir 
person of the present indicative is a monosyllable, are mad 
interrogative in that person with Est-ce quej^BS, Est-ce que) 
mens 7 Do I lie 1 EaUce queje ne courspas? Do I not run 

Remark 8. Verbs followed by the letter (i) in theirinfini 
tives are those which take the auxiliary etre ; and those mark 
ed with (i or a) take either itre or avoir. — See the remarl 
following the list of the neuter verbs, page 136. The letter 
(s. u.) signify sMom u$ed. 

Remark 9. Verbs preceded by se or «' are pronominal 

IRREOITLAR VERBS OF THE FIRST CONJUGATION. 

They are oiler, to go ; and emoper, to send; which are con 
jugated at length, pages 120 and 124 ; renvoyer, to dismiss, U 
send back ; which is conjugated like envoyer ; puer^ and liner ^ 
the irregularities of which are mentioned page 120. 

REMARKS ON THE IRREGULAR VERBS. 

The French irregular verbs are far from l}eing so difficult to lean a 
they at first appear. > Their number can be cuuaiderabiy reduced b] 
observing that those marked with the letters (a. u.) are prindpalij ^ 
words scarcely ever used, and whose places are supplied by new ones 
The learner must nevertheless make himself acquainted with them, a 
he may meet them in translating. But these, being taken off, the fol 
lowing directions will remove a' great part of the trouble that migii 
Otherwise have been anticipated. 

In more than two thirds of the irregular verbs, the difficulty is limitu 
to the knowledge of five radical parts, as will be seen hy the foUowiaf 
explanations; and the most irregular verbs among the other third 
have but four irregular variations, besides the five radical parts. 

The five radicafparts that must invariably be known, are the frttm 
i/thi infinUhe^ presetU and past parHciples^ the firai penon sing^ ^j 
&e preaetU of the indkaHve, and the first person nagtiktr of the prderd 
definite. 

The compound tenses are invariably formed from the past participle 
preceded by the auxiliary. 
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idUknd being formed from the future by adding f, and the 
]fthe subjunctive J from the preterit of thi imKeotive, by adding 
thout exeepttorif will ^ve no further trouble, 
perfect of the indicative beinff formed from the present parti* 
;hangin^ an< into cris, (with Uie only exception of Je stniriSf I 
4ng, which is not derived from sachantf) and the imperative 
ned from the present of the indicative, by leaving out the pro- 
v^ith the only exception of BMhe^ saehons, saekez, Imow, &c, 
i not derived from je saiSf) &&, will make two other tenses of 
ation. 

sent and the future of the indkati»$p and the ptete/td of the tvh^ 
.re the only tenses that remain. 

ture in verbs of the fourth conjugation is formed from the 
r the infinitive, by cutting off e mute and adding ai^ wi^ the 
of jeferai, I will do, ^nifaire, 

second conjugation also, the^^^fire is formed from the present 
initwef but by simply adding ai. Six verbs are excepted : 
run, je eourrai; numrirj to. die, je mourrai;- aequifir, to ae« 
xqnerrai ; cueUlvr, to gather, je eueUleraij tenir, to hold, je 
and venir, to come, je viendraL 

bird conju^tion the fixture is likewise formed from the present 
lUiyef but hy changing on* into roL Eleven verbs are excepted : 
) sit, j^assUrai ; surseotr, to supercede, je surseovrai ; deehotr^ 
je dichexrai; pouvoir^ to be able, je powrrei; savoir, to know, 
voir^ to see, je verrui; privovr^ to foresee, je priwArai; pour^ 
'ovldtf je pourvoirai ; voioir, to be worth, jevoudroi; privaMr^ 
\, je prlvmidrai ; and, vouUir, to be willing, j< voudrau 
makes eighteen futures irregularly fbrm^. 
esent of the subjunctive is fc^med firom the present participle, 
ing ant into e mute. There are eleven exceptions of the sin^ 
d only two in the plural number. Therefore this tense may 
d into singular and plural. The eleven exceptions of the sin- 
} : mourantf dying, que je meure ; aequirmitj acquiring, ftii 
; tenaant, holding, que je iienne; vtnainJt^ coming, q[ue je 
nouvant, moving, que je meuve ; peuvant^ being abk, que je 
alantf being worth, que je wnUe ; vmdwU, being willing, qtte 
; prenant, taking, que je prtnne; fesant^ doing, que je fosse; 
rinking, queje hiiive. 

s form the third person plural from the third person singular 
|r adding nt, without exception. 

the first and second persons plural, they are invariably formed 
present participle as above, with the exception of, 9110 nmns 
, que vous puissiez, that we or you may be able, not derived from 
and, que nous fassionSf que fwus fassiee, that we or you may do^ 
ed fromfesanL 



liny exception to the fbnnation of the conditional? "-Of ihe imptirfeet cf 
ett««1— Ifow many exceptions ue thereto the formation of the «inp«r/eet 
imperative 1— What are they 1 

any exceptions to the formation of the /Wtiire ?— What are they I—- 
y exceptions to the formation of the present of the subjunctive ?—' 
they ?— How do you form the second and third persons aingular of th« 
' the indicative, when the firvt ends in «? 
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The present cX the «ubiuncdTe o^the verb d^dleir, whicb luw ao pre- 
jent particifdey is muft aiekoun 

The present of the indicatiTe, will also be divided into singular and 
plural. The first person sin|:ular being known, the second and third 
will be easily formed according to the different temiinaiioBs whidi 
follow : 

First person e ds ts cs s z 

Second person es ds ta ' es ; ■ z 

Third person e d t e t t 

N. B. Je puUf I can, is only used in the first person. Jepeux ilone 
has the second and third persons. 

I 

The plural of the present of the indicative is formed from the pre- 
sent participle, by cnanffing <uU into oiw, «s, enl, without ezoepwos 
for the first person ; with two ezceptions for the second person, vift: 
wmsfaUet, you do, and, veus dUu^ you say, which do not correspond 
to Juant and disonl, and ten ezceptions K>r the third person; toh 
responding with the present participle as follows t monrmlf dying, ib 
meurenf ; aequiraiU^ acquirhig, U$ aequUrent; temsU, holding, ih Hm^ 
naU; venantf commg, Us viermaUf mouvmtj moving, iU mnmmU; 
pouvani, being able. Us pewMnl; voutoii, being willing, Us vedmi; 
prenmt, taking, it* preniMnt; JewmU, doing, Uafint; 6«mmI, diinkini^ 
UshokMO. 

As method in study is of great assistance to the memory, the leaner 
is advised often to peruse the above directions. He will be the 
more inclined to do so, if he considers that besides the ^ye radical 
parts that are essential to be known in|all the irregular verbs, there are^ 
as we have seen, but fmi!ff*fnKr irregularities, viz. eighteen fativei» 
fburteen presents of the subjunctive, and twelve presents of the in- 
dieative. 

It must be understood that derivative verbs are conjugated lik< the 
primitives, from which they are fonnecL 

When it ends in tfti— TVt— Ort—At—XI— Wbat are the ezeeodooi to tbe 
tematton of tbe fimt penm plvslor tlie pnMot taidicattvef— Of ttetecona^ 
vOfitMitiMr41 
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DnnrATiYKi from the foregoing Tnvfl. 

Derivative verbs are those which have been formed firom 
others by prefixing one or move letters or syllable to the word, 
and which only differ from the primitive verb by the additionsl 
letter or syllaUe. 

1. Endormir, to Ml asleep; s'endormur, to fall adeep; » 
rendonnir, to fall asleep again: redonniry to sleep again; 
rendormir, to full asleep again ; d68endoTmir,.(a. v.) torwse, 

2. D^mentir, to give theHe, 

8. Dftpartir. to divide; (a; a.) lepartir^ (^ )or a) tosdwt 
again, to reply' 

4. Consentir, to eonsent; preasentir, to foresee; ressntir, 
to resent. 

6. Desservir, to clear the table. 

d Resaortb*, (i pr a) to go out again. 

7. Rouvrir, to open again ; entr^mvrir, to haif ope»/ 
couvrir, to cover; recouvrir, to cover again; dtoram, to 
dUscwer. 

a M^ffrlr^ to underbid. 






yian. 
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DERIYATIVES OF THE FOREGOING TERES. 

1. Rebouillir, to bail again; debouillir, (s. a.) to try 
dye by boiling; ebouillir, fs. u.) to overboil, to boil awe 
parbouillir, (s. u.) to parboil ; these two last are only used 
their compound tenses. 

2. Accourir, (^or a) to run to i concourir, to concur ;i 
courir, to discourse; encourir, to incur ; parooarir, to r 
aver ; recourir, to have recourse ; secourir, to assisL 

3. S'enfiiir, to run away. 

I 4. Rev^tir, to invest, to clothe; se der^tir, (s. u.) to take i 
clothes, 

6. Requ^rir, (s. u.) to request; conqu^rir, to conquer 
country,) which is only used in the preterit definite, imperff 
of the subjunctive and compound tenses ; reconqu^rir, (s, \ 
to conquer again, and s'enqu^rir, (s. u.) to inquire, which 8 
only employed in their compound tenses ; qu6rir, (s. u.) 

fetch, only used in the infinitive, as after aUer, to go. 

7. Accueillir, to receive, to entertain; recueillir, to a 
lect 

8. Tressaillir, to start, to leap; saillir, to project, (in arcl 
tecture.) used only in its third persons. 

9. S'abstenir de, to abstain; appartenir, to belong; cc 
tenir, to contain; d6tenir, to detain; eniretenir, to ma\ 
tain, (to keep); obtenir, to obtain; retenir, to retain; sc 
tenir, to uphold, to support, 

10. Avenir, to happen, and m^savenir, to take an ill tw 
are obsolete. The verbs arriver and mesarriver are na 
instead of them. Circonvenir, to circumvent ; contreven 
to contravene; convenir de, (^) to agree ; convenir k,to^ 
devenir, (6) to become of; disconvenir, to disagree ; iaU 
venir, (6) to intervene; parvenir, (k) to attain; pr6venir, 

* prevent, to 'Warn ; provenir, to proceed; reconvenir, tofo\ 
a demand; (law term,) redevenir, (^) to become again; 
ressouvenir, to remember ; revenir, (6) to come back ; se sc 
venir de, to remember, to mind; subvenir k, to supply ;9\ 
venir, (jt) to befall 

IRREGULAR VERBS OF THE SECOND CONJUGATION. 

THIRD LIST. 

Benir, to bless, has two past participles ; the regular bSi 
benie, blessed, and an irregular benit, benite, us^ for h. 

What ia the 6bsenration accompanying bouUlir ?— How is the ftiture of the t( 

Mguirirt proTOunced 1— That of mottrir ?— That of eourtr *?— How is the Fren 

▼erb to gather spelled and pronounced I^How Is the syllable en pronounced hi eerti 

<^the tenaea m venir and tenir 1— How ia in la the preterita of tfie same vertop 

noaaced I^WiM to the hrregularlty of hiwir 1 
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I or Ttoly ; as, pain henit, 
water. , 

rurirf when it means to ^oufiehfhBs its participK present 
jlar, florissant; and the iini)erfect, fh^rissaiU and 
patent, , Refleurw, signifying to flourish again, has the 
irregularity asfleurir. 

ir, to hate, is pronounced in two syUahles, as the i is 
ed with a disresis ; but the following persons are spelled 
)ronouneed as a compound vowel, at having the sound 
Je haiSy iu hms, it hait, I hate, thou hatest, he hates, 
be imperative fvais, liate (thou). This verb has the first 
econd persons plural of the preterit of the indicative, and 
bird person singular of the imperfect of the subjunctive, 
ed with a diseresis, instead of a circumflex accent, thus, 
haimesj vous hattes, quHl hait. 

Miry to fail, is only used in its preterite definite, im- 
ct of the subjunctive, and compound tenses ; BSyjefailliSy 
aHlij &c. 

faillir, to grow faint, is only used in the imperfect^ 
rit, and compound tenses^ and in the plural of the present 
vindicative; as, nous defaUlonSyje defaillais,je defaiU 
ai defailli. 

tr, to hear, is only used in the preterit of the indicative, 
rfect of the subjunctive and compound tenses. *PouUj 
''ouisscy fat out. The diaeresis supplies the circumflex 
It in nou8 ouimes. voua ouUeSy quHl ouity fbf the reasons 
ined "mth the vero hair, 

«tr, to He (down), is obsolete and no parts of this verb 
D use, except U git, he lies; nous gtsonsy we lie; U 
^, he was lying ; and gisant, lying ; and these are used 
in dignified style ; as, cH-gUy here hes, in monumtotal 
iptions. 
u,. 4^ -#^w„ > are only used in the pre- 

TJ:. i^^ril' r.^ ir. ««. f scut of the infiuitive, and 
irgtr, to land, or to nse, ^ ^j,^^ ^^^ ^^1^^ 

^repenUr, to repent, is given at foil length page 140. 

Wbat ifl the inregulaiity otJUmrir T--^Tliat of Aa%r 1 
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] Aateoir does not very often occur as an active verb. It is generally 
ictive ; as, s^aaseoir. and means to 8it down, 

^here is no verb in French, the tenses of which admit of so many difie-' 
t forms. The grammarians seem to take pleasure in multiplying them, 
i the Academy give the choice between a certain variety of its inflexions, 
ose of the fi»regoing list are undoubtedly the only ones admitted by good 
iters. 

%] Mouvour is an active verb in French. It is scarcely used except 
the present of the infinitive. Se mouvoiry to move one's sel^ is used m 
) third persons of the present indicative. To move^ is generally expressed 
rtmuer. 

[SJ Pouooir, The present of this verb expresses the three different Enf- 
n verbs, / am abUf lean, I may ; thou art ahle^ thou canat, tkoumayeHf 
a Thus the past tenses will answer for / wot a6/s, and / could, I might 
ntt occnis in the past, in the En^ish language. 

In the first person, present indicative, peux cannot be used interrogatively. 
"he word ptiw is then employed, puit-je ? am / able ? can / ? may / ? 
Ahhoogh J« puu orie peuXy correspond to / can or / may, jet J cannot 
id /may not, J could not, ImiglU not, are not expressed in the same 
anner. The verb can or could, when negative, is translated by pouvoir'in 
le negative way ; but may not and might not require the negation to fall 
^n ue following infinitives. Example. 1 cannot go, je ne peux pas 
9er; I may not go, je peux ne pas aller. 

Although the fiiture and conditional are spc)]iled with two it's, one only is 
roQounced. 

This verb is also used as follows : puia^-je ! may I ! puisaeM^tu ! mayest 
^! puiaw-UU! pudase-t^elU ! may he! may she I ptMMtoiw-noiMi 
^ we ! puianez-^oua ! may you ! puiasent-Ua I puiaaent-ellea ! may they|! 
^. B. More will be said of this verb, in the chapter of this part of speech, 
the second part of the Grammar. 

[4] Saiooir conveys the idea of the knowledge of something that is ac- 
lired by learning, py being informed, or Uild ; it excludes the idea of ig- 
Vance. Its objective cannot t herefore be a person^, but it governs things, 
^eo it is understood that they have oeeil lAflni. Ittranslates the English 
H> to knoWy followed by how and an infinitive ; as, Do you know how to 
Knee 7 Savez^vous danser ? Sow is not expressed in French, except when 
bas the sense of which way ; then the emphasis falls upon how ; hm, Ido 
*f hnow how to go out, Je ne sais pas comment sortir. It is also followed 
the conjunction that, and a verb, as, / know that he ia aick, je sais qu'il 
t aulade. In jfe aaia, tu aaia, U aait, oi is pronounced like S, 
Jtn faaurai a is often used for /caimof . but instead of signifying complete 
iranibiJiiy, as, je ne puia paa, it conveys the idea of an indirect obstacle ; 
r instance, J« ne aauraia luiparler, alludes more to a want of decision than 
^vaatofpossibilitv. More will be said of this verb in the second part of 
is work. [See the verb connaitre among the irregular verbs of the fc^rth 
^niag8lion.J 

[5] The verb valour correspmids throughout all its moods, tenses, and per- 
nio, to the verb to he, followed by the adjective toorth, 
[o] This verb is used in the second person plural of the imperative mood, 
wt person it veuillez which corresponds to the English expressions, be ao 
hd or ao good aa to. It is generally followed by the word bien, and then 
^presents the English imperative pleaae, which cannot be translated by the 
mplaire, as wBl be explained with that verb. Ex. veuUlex bien w^l* 
9iUir, please to listen to me. 

^ - ■ — -■ I n ■* 

What k said of aaaeoir, to sitT— Of nuntvotrT— Of Dottvotr?— Whatisthedif- 
nnce between / cannot and / may noil — II ow is the Aiture of potmoir pro- 
woced and spelled?— Is not that verb used in a particuJar tense In exclama- 
mst— What is the proper meaning of «ao0tr 1— What is Mdd of vo/otr?— Ha» 
miair, to ^ wilUng, an imperative 1 
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DERIVATIVES OP THE F0BE60IN6 VBSBS. 

I. Se rasseoir, to sit down again ; rasseoir, to sit agaii 
4. Emouvoir, to stir up^ to soften, is only used in the pree 

of the indicative and subjunctive, and in its compound ten 
Promouvoir, to promote, is only used in the present of 
infinitive and compound tenses ; and demouvoir, to make i 
desisty only in the present of the infinitive. 
8. Revoir, to see again ; entrevoir, to have a glimpte 
10. D^pourvoir, to deprive, is only used in the present 
the infinitive. 

II. Eqnivaloir, to be equivalent; revaloir, to return I 
for like. 

IRRBGHLAB VEBBS OP THE THIRD CORJUGATION. 

SSCOMD LIST. 

Apparoir, to appear, and comparoir, to raaice one's appe 
ance, are both law terms, and used only in the infiniti 
Apparoir makes il appert, it appears. 

Choir, to fall, i^ an old verb, seldom used, and only in 1 
present of its infinitive, and past participle chu, chue. 

Condouloir, to condole, is obsolete, and used only in. 
infinitive present. 

Eckoir, to fall due, to expire, is now used only in commen 
transactions, for notes, bills, &c., and in the following instanc 
il echoitf sometimes MpeUeddLeehe^,' and always pronounced 
if spelled thus : ils echoient or Scheent ; in its preterit, /ecA 
future and conditional, /ecAerro«,^''ccA€rraw, and compon 
tenses formed from the past participle echu, Schue, Its p 
sent participle is echeant 

Falloir, to be necessary^ will be found in a section by ils 

Seoir, to be fit, is only used in the third persons of the p 
sent, imperfect, and future of the indicative, conditional, a 
subjunctive present ; as, il sied, ils sieent, il seyait^ il seyaie 
il siera, ^c, qu^il siee, ^c 

Mes'seoir, to be unbecoming (in dress), is used likeMOif. 

Ravoir, to have again, is only used in the infinitive, 

SouUyir is an old verb signifying to be accustomed to, an 
only mentioned here, as weU as many others, in order to mal 
the lists complete. 

Wbtt h MM of MMrl 
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coHmnrATiov of itotcs oir irrkoular terbs or tbe fo 

COHJDOATIOH. 



We cannot literally translate if you pUa$ej but we say, 
plait, if tl or that pleases you. It is the same with tbe expressic 
or she pUoiea, tfwe or they plean, &c 9*il Ivi plait, a*U leur plai 

[S] In the three persons singuuur of the present o{ the indical 
these verbs ai are pronounced t ; it is the same with their derivativi 

r41 8e tatre, to remain silent, to hush, is of more general use. 

[6j JefaUf tufau, ilfait, are pronounced as if spelled, jefl, tu. 
Many grammarians spell the present participle/aisantj and all its de 
noKs/ouon*, j€ fauaUf &c. yet tney pronounce jai as though 
inute. The desire of doing away with one more exception has been 
■ioo of spelling these tenses with e mute, and that improvemen 
generally adopted. 

[6] CoHnaltref to know, signifies to be aequednted uyiih. It 
both to pwsons and things, but to the latter only when it means thai 
become familiar with them by seeing or hearing them, &c. : as, /A 
lady, that picture, that tune, je connais cette dame, ce tableau, a 
is never ibilowed by an infinitive, but is sometimes connected with 
the conjunction que, that, and then si^ifies, a perception acquired 
ing ; thus, ie eonnais igu^U fi'a pas vargent, means, that variou 
stances make me judge that he has no money, while je sais, would 
hww^by what J ha»e been told, J hnow positively. 

N. B. In some* phrases both saooir ana eonnaUre may be use* 
altering the sense. This happens vdien the verb to know has the sen 
Ferbs , as, Je sais orje eonnais Peaitkmdtique, I know arithmetic. 

[7] Naitre answers both for the verb to be and for the word I 
exactly corresponds in all its tenses and persons to the same tense a 
of the verb to be, followed by bom* 

[6] Rdsolu means resolved, decided, and risous, which has no 
means resolved into. 

DEBIVATIV£S OF THE ABOVE VERBS. 

1. D6coudre, to rip, recoudre, to sew again, 

2. Remoudre, to grind again. 

Ob8. ' emoudre and remoudre^ to grind, to grind 
(knives) are now obsolete; aiguistr, to whet, or repc 
seL are used instead of them. 

8. Absoudre, to absolve^ and dissoudre, to dissolve, i 
jugated like resoudre, but they have neither preterite in 
nor imperfect subjunctive. Their past participles are^ 
dbsoute, dissous, dissoute. 

4. Apprendre, to learn ; d6sapprendre, (s. u.) to ui 
rapprendre, (s. u.) to learn again; comprendre, to 
stand; d^prendre, (s. u.) to part; entreprendre, to und 
s'6prendre, (s. u.^ to kindu, to be bewitched with; 
prendre, to be mistaken; reprendre, to retake^ to repl 
prendre, to surprise. 

What observation is made on ronwr^ T— On viere T— On nZatrs ?— On t 
faire 1— On conMaUre 1— On mUtre i—How is tbe compound vowel ai proi 
the singular of the present indicative of these verbs ?— What is tbe 
JbetfFMa risslk and risous 1 
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5. Abattre, to pull down; rebattre, (s. u.) to heat again; 
combattre, to fight; debattre, to debate; s'ebattre, (s. ujfo he 
*^i^; embattre, to cover a wheel vnth bands of iron ; rabat- 
^ to abate, 

6, Admettre, to admit ; commettre, to commit ; compromet- 
tiej to expose, to compromise; sedemettre, to put out of joint, 

' to resign; depromettre, (s. u.) to break a promise; 6mettre, 
to emit; omettre, to omit; permettre, to permit; promettre, 
to promise; remettre, to replace, to deliver; soumettre, to sub- 
mit; transmettre, to transmit ; s'entremettre, to intermeddle. 

7. Corrompre, to corrupt ; interrompre, to interrupt, 

B, Pdursuivre, to pursue, to prosecute ; s'ensuivre, to ensue^ 
(impNBrsonal.) 

0. Revivre, to come to life again ; survivre, to survive. 

10. Complaire, to comply with ; d^plaire, to displease. 

12. Contrefaire, to counterfeit, to mimic ; defaire, to undo ; 
red^iiure, to undo a^ain ; refaire, to do again ; satiafaire, to 
satisfy; surfaire, to exact. 

Fonaire, to trespass; malfaire, to do ill ; mefaire, to misdo ; 
\frime, to perfect, are only used in the present of the infini- 
thre, and in the compound tenses. 

13. Abstraire, to abstract; attraire, (s. u.) to entice. These 
two yerbs are scarcely ever used, except in the present of the 
iafiDitive, and the compound tenses. 

Distraire, to divert the attention of; extraire, to extract; por- 
traire, (s. u.) to draw a portrait; rentraire, to finedraw; re- 
traire, (s. u.) to redeem; soustraire» to subtract. 

14. Apparaitre (^ or a) to appear ; comparaltre, to appears 
disparaltre, (^ or a; to disappear; reparaltre, to appear again ; 
wrepattre, (s. u.) to feed. 

15. Meconnattre^ to disown; reconnaltre, to recognize, to 
meknowledg^. 

16. Accroltre, (^ or a) to increase ; decroitre, (6 or vl) to de- 
Crease; recrottre, to grow again; surcroitre, (s. u.) to grow 

17. Renaitre, to be bom again, to be revived, to spring up. 
This verb has no past participle, and therefore no compound 
tone. Snnialtre, to grow upon. 
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B. Redire, to say again. ^ 

l^he IbllowiDg verbs make disez instead of dites, in the ae* 
cond person plural of the present indicative -and imperative; 
M, contredire, vous contreaisez^ &c. 

Contredire^ to contradict; dedire, to unsay; interdire, to 
^hid; m6dire de, to slander; and pr6dire, to foretell. 

5. Circonscrire, to circumscribe; decrire, to describe; in- 
•crirCyto inscribe; prescrire, to perscribe; proscrire, to fro^^ 
^e; recrire, to write again; souscrire, to subscribe ^ 
nnscrire, to transcribe. 

6. Elire, to elect; r661ire, to re-elect; relire, to read over 
igain. 

7. Soarire, to smile. 

8. fieboire, to drink again ; s'emboire, to imbibe (in 

11. Accroire is only used in the infinitive, and preceded by 
9ire; B8,faire accroire^ to impose upon credulity. 

D^croire and mecroire to disbelieve are now obsolete. 

12. Reluire, to glitter. 

14. Convaincre, to convince. 

16. 16. The verbs traduire and joindre are the models of 
e conjugation of a number of verbs. The learner will find 
> difficulty, after having written these two verbs, in conjugat- 
g like traduire the verbs : 

Conduire, to conduct; construire, to construct; cuire, 
cook^ to bake; deduire, to deduct; d^truire, to destroy ; 
€uire, to makcy (sweetmeats) give ; enduire, to do over^ to 
yon with; induire, to inc^uce; instruire, to iTi^^rtict ; intro-^ 
ire, to introduce; reconduire, to reconduct; reconstruire, 
buUd again; recuire, to neal^ (metals) ; reduire, to reduce; 
iuire, to seduce. 

knd like joindre; adjoindre, to associate; astreindre^ to 
fringe; atteindre, to reach; aveindre (s, u.^ to take out; 
ndre, to^ird; complaindre, (9. u.) to complain; conjoindre, 
n.) to join together ; contraindre, to constrain, to compd; 
dndre, to fear ^ d6ceindre, (s. u.) toungird ; disjoindre or 
joindre, to disjoin; d^peindre, to depaint ; deteindre, to lose 
colour ; enceindre, (s. u.) to enclose ; enfreindre, to in- 
rigCy to transgress ; enjoindre, to enjoin, to charge ; %^xe\x^ 
i, (s. u.) to squeeze ; eteindre, to extinguish, to put out^ 
e) ; ^treindre, to bind close ; feindre, to feign ; geindre, 
n.) towhin^; x)indre, tooint; peindre, to paint; plaindre, 

iMt is 4)lMerved on tbe verb vainere T— Wbat ia nid of eome of tbe dedyn? 
o# 4<r« I— Wbit «re tl»e veibs conjugated like tratfiiirt 'h-SkejvMrt, 

u* 
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topitf/ ; poindre, to dawn; (is only used in the present of the 
infinitive and the third person singular of the future ;) rattein- 
dre, to catch a^ain; rejoindre, to join again; repeindre^ to 
faint again; restreindre, to resUfain ; reteliidre, todie{\o 
tingle) again \ reteindre, to extinguish again; teindre, ^ 
die, (to tinge.) 

IRBSOOI44R TB&BS OF THE FOURTH QONJUeATIOH. 

THIRD LIST. 

Braire, to bray, is only used* in the following tenses and 
persons : 11 brait, it brays, its braient, they bray ; il brai% 
Us brairont, il brairait, ils brairaient, Ai are sounded S. 

Bruire, to roar, has only the third persons of the imper- 
fect, il bruyait, ils bruyaient, and is very seldom used. 

Circ9ncire, to circumcise, has no present pmrtidple iad no 
imperfect in either the indicative or subjunctive. Tlie other 
tenses are conjugated like conjire; but its past partici^ii 
circoncis, 

Clare, to close, is used in the singular of the present of 
the indicative, je dos, tu dos, il clot, the future and condi- 
tional, ^'e dorai, &c. ; and in the compound tenses, with its pest 
participle, dos, close. 

Cowrre, to run, is used by huntsmen and only in the preioit 
of its infinitive. 

Declore, to unclose, enclore, to enclose, redore, to doee 
again, renclore, to enclose again; are used like clore^ Imt'my 
seldom. 

Edore, (i) to blow (as a flower) is only used in the third 
persons of th^ same tenses. 

Fordore, to debar, (a law term,) is used only in the inftV" 
tiye and compound tenses. 

Deconfire, to discomfit, occire, to slay, and soudre, to solv^ \ 
are very old, and used only in their infinitives, and that vxf 1 
seldom. 

Frire, to fry, has its past participle/n7, and is only iwd 
in the singular of the present of the indicative, 76 ym, tufi^ 
il frit, in the future and conditional, je frirai, ^c, tmd i& 
the compound tenses. The tenses that are wanting are sap- ^ 
plied by means of the verb f aire prefixed to the infinitive, u^}t 1 
fis frire. ' j 

Sourdre, to spring, (as waters,) is also very seldom ujnd, i 
and only in the third persons of the present oi the indicatiTe: ; 
il sourd, ils sovrdent. < 

Tistre, to weave, has only the compound tenses fonned j 
from its past participle tissu. The other tenses are supilied 1 
by tisser, as marked page 127. 

What Uiaidof/Hrf 1—TbeM queBttoos may be canrifiA to 9 grmec 
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CHAPTER VI. 

BE PARTIOIPLE, PREPOSITION, ADVERB, OONJUNOTION, 
AND INTERJECTION. , , 

SECTION L 
OF THE PARTICIPLE. 

participle is a part of speech which partakes of the pro- 

both of an adyective (as it generally peHbrms its ftmo- 

nd of a verb (as it has its signification). 

e are two participles^ as was seen with the verbs, viz. 

sent, as, interesaant^ interesting ; and the past, changi^ 

d. 

agreement of the participles, being one of the difScul- 

the French language, will be explained in the Second 

this Grammar ; but as it wiU be indispensable to use 

articiples in the course of the Exercises that will pre* 

is explanation, the following rules will be given in this 

B 1. The present or past participle, when used as an 
^e, must agree in gender and number with the noun 
it qualifies. It is always considered an adjective when 
^es the noun in English, or when it comes after the 
:y etre^ to be. Ex. : urie voix tremhlaMsy a trembling 
'*.ette assiette est cassee, that plate is broken. 
B 2. The past participle, which is used with the auxi- 
mr, to have, can agree but with its direct objective, 
t only when this direct objective precedes it. Thus we 
rite nous avons MANOfi des pommes^ we have eaten 
; but les pommes que nous avons MANOfips, the apples 
i have eaten. 

Remember besides, what was said of the formation of the 
'. and plural of the participles, page 81, of their place and the 
on the past participle after itre, to be, page lit. 

EXERCISE. 

imer must know how to write a verb eoding in yer, 
i ladies will not stay ; you have frightened them. I left him in 
surassing situation. His obliging words consoled me. We 
in deceived by the persons whom we had obliged. I am pay* 
men who have cleaned the street-. They have not swept it. 
mnt has washed those cups, and she has not wiped them. His 

8 a participle 1— How many participles are th»eT— What are th^T— 

the participleB agree with the nouni — When can they be considered 

1 1— What is said of the past participle used with the auxiliary anw-f 
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_ . ^ hiKftrj deserves oar adimr^tion. They have employed ui 

b«t tkey luTe not paid ua. I will not employ her, because she stain 
men, ami besides, she is not well recommended. Why do yon noi 
sweep my room now 7 He was relating to us an interesting history. 

SECTION IL 
OP THE PREPOSITION. 

The preposition (so caUed from being placed before the 
word which is governs) serves to connect words with one ffl- 
other, and to show the rdation between them. 

Various explanations of the proposition will be found in the 
Second Part of this Grammar ; but some observations will be 
made here. 

Remark. The word which comes after a preposition is 
called the objective to that preposition. Ex.: ce livre est 
POUR mom pcre. That book is for my fatheh Man pere is 
the objective of the preposition pour. 

Rule 1. English prepositions govern the present participle; 
but French prepositions govern the present of the infinitire, 
except efij which corresponds to &y, and to while, whenibl- 
lowed l^ a present participle. Ex.: sans parlevy without 
speaking ; en aUant, by going, or while going. 

The prepositions aprcs, after, and four, for, require to be 
followed l^ tlie compound of the present of the infinitive in 
French ; as, after eating, apres avoir mang6 ; for speaJdnii 
pour avoir parle. Apres never comes before the present oi. 
the infinitive ; but pour does, and has then the sense of tfi of' 
"^der to; as, pour aller, in order to go. 

Before, is expressed by deoant, when it relates to place; and 
by avant^ when it relates to time ; as, before the house, devant 
la maison ; before Monday, avant lundi. Avant is followed 
by de, when before an infinitive ; as, avant (Taller, before 
going. 

Rule 2. The personal pronouns when governed by prepo* 
sitions, assume the form that they have in the list of the ^ 
tion II of the chapter of pronouns. 

There are prepositions that from their very frequent nse 
require a place here. 

Chez which followed by the personal pronouns can be trane* 
lated thus : chez moi, to, at, or in my hoiisC; at home, hooMj 
chez lui, to, at, or in his hou^e, home, at home, &c. 



Wbat is a preposition ?— What is the objective of a preposition ?— By 
partoftfieveih do the French prepositions require to be foDowed?— IsitsoivM 
the prepositions apres ^ after, and pour ^ fori— What does j)<mr stand Ibr betas V 
infinitiye 1— How would you translate into French, before neMir I^Wballllli 
mwDiag of cheinunr-ChntoiU-CkethWi r -^ 
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Jusque^ till, un^il, which becomes yt^gt^' or jusqueg, before , 
vowel or h mut6, requires to be followed by another prepo- 
tion, except when it is before id, here ; Id, there ; oH, where ; 
r any. adverbial expression commencing with the preprosition 
. It is therefore translated by 72^^'<i, when not followed hi 
ilnglish by a preposition ; BBjtisqu^d demain, till to morrow ; 
usqu^aujourd^hui, till to day. 

The English preposition iVi, or into, is generally translated 
into French by dans, when it signifies within ; if not, by en. ' 

N. R Dana cannot be used immediately before a substantive, as will 
be explained in its place. It is then supplied by en. 

Towards is translated by vers^ when there is motion ; and 
>y envers, when it is used in the sense of vyilh regard to ; as, 
^<wards Paris, vers Paris ; towards the people, envers le 
Jeuple. 

Enlrey between, is spelled entf' before a substantive with which it 
brms a compound noun ; as, erUr- aete, interlude ; and, when it is used 
Azprets reciprocity, as ^entr^mmer, to love one another. Ib other 
EUitances it retains the e, as, erUre ^ux, between them. 

DwrtuU and pendant, both signify during, but the former expresses 
be whole time of the duration, and the latter relates only to a part 
^the duration. Thus, durant la guerre, is, during the whole time 
if the war ; and, pendant la guerre, at a certain period of the war. 

Bfany English verbs are followed by a preposition which 
ietermmes meir sense ; as, to go out, to come is, to meet 
SHTH, to take off, &c. These verbs and prepositions are ge- 
iterBlly translated into French by a verb that answers for botti 
^wds; as, sortir, entrer, rencontrer, dter, &c. 

These yerbs are always found in dictionaries ; and the learner must 
be very careful, when he looks for a word, to see how the French 
^^ vary, according to the preposition that follows the English infini- 
^ For instance, to look fir, is, chercher ; to look at, regai^er, &c. 

EXERCISE. 

Tbeleanor must know how io write the verbs whose penultiinate ends in t mote. 

Tour master will not leave you without explaming to you all these 
rules. She returned without giving us your letters. I found your 
grammar while looking for the other books. I will seal those letters 
iriiile listening to the^xMAversation. He will pay you well by giving 

G a that diamond. These books are for you; take them home. He 
t the room after scolding us. He called them in order to examine 
im books. He was scolded for raising the blinds before the pi^ayers. 
rbe officers arehere : why does he not weieh the ^oods before them? 
Wkf does he tluow the Mame upon him ? I am bnnging up his chil- 

Wbea is dant and wban m used 1— What is said otjuaq^e 1— Bow would yvu 
f taFransh: ««<«{ tofMrroio 7— YiThat is the diflbrence between var* and envertl 

fl«i is «ifr« elided 1 
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drea. I will pay yoo in sihrer. T(ra are walkhig towards the prec 
piee. Win he not throw my letter into the box 7 Do not speak m ifca 
aeddent before those ladies. You will find her at home until ner 
Monday. They will eat it between them. 



SECTION in. 

OF THE ADVBRB. 

The adverb is a word which is joined to a verb, an adjectiye, 
and sometimes to another adverb, to modify these parts tf 
speech, or to express some circumstance attending them. 

Adverbs are divided into different classes. There are ad' 
verbs of time, place, order, quantity ^ quality, and mafmeff 
affirmation, negation, doubt, comparison, and interrogatm : 
lul of which wiU be further illustrated in the Second Ftrt 

Rule 1. The French adverbs, when they modi^r Terbs, 
are always placed after them, except, however, the adveits oi 
place and those of interrogation, which occupy in French th< 
same place that they have in E^nglish. 

In compound tenses, the adverb precedes the participle; boi 
adverbs ending in ment are indifferently placed before or aftei 
the participle, and the adverb davantage^ more, or some more 
is invariably used after. 

Ex. : We seldom go with these boys. 

Jfous dUnu raretnent aoee cea fketiiM'garfons, 

Why do you sing ? Pourqvoi ehmtez'iHms 7 

They have spoken welL lis otU bien parU, 

Rule 2. The adverbs jamms, never ; ntdlement. by no 
means, not at all ; nuUe part, no where, require me Terb 
which they modify to be preceded by the negative ne, JafMit 
means ever, when in an interrogative phrase, or after prepofli- 
tions of doubt, it is not preceded by ne ; but it signifies 9te«er, 
when it is used by itself. 

, Ex.: You never speak. Vout ne pariez janudt. 

Hare I ever offended my father ? Mjejamau qffensimmpini 
-* *" 

K. B. {temember what was said of toujours and jamais acopoaMf* 
ingpasttefases. 

Rule 3. The restrictive adverb but is translated into VubA 



VThat is an adveib 1— Wbat is the place of an adverb in a phrase t-'WliiiMi 
jamais lequhre?— What does it mean when jobied with an intenroaattve' ' ' 
m>w dojovL expraa hvi in French when it conveys an idea of lestaleSni I . 
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y^y ^e negative adverb ne before the verb, and the conjunction 

gutter. 

Ex. : I have but ten dollars. Je v?n que dix dollars, 

B.T7LE 4. En^ hence, thence ; ^, there, here, require to be 
placed, like the personal pronouns^ immediately before the 
verb, except when the verb is in the impers[tive affirmative. 

Ex. : I yraa going there. J^y aUoM. 

N. B. , The above adverbs, en and y, might be considered as pro- 
Ofnmi, as they can be- used but when the name of the place has been 
oxpreaed before. 

Rule 5. Adverbs of quantity, when followed by substan- 
tiye&mustbe connected withtnem by the preposition de, as 
will be seen in the following list ; but mey are not followed by 
de whai they only modify an adjective or a verb. 

The v«rb that follows an adverb of quantity in the same 
phrase, must be preceded by the preposition pour, for. 

Ex.: He has too much money to be ruined. 
n a trop d^argent pour itre ruini. 

She is less proud now. Ette est moinsJUre d prSsent. 
He speaks little. H parle peu, 

A LIST OF THE ADVERBS OF QUANTITY. 

f*"^* CombiendcJJ'^'^* 

J many ^" " (how many 

^(ftuooQp de< very much 

\agreatdedof tant de ^ '** "^^ 

\^a great many I so many 



'«*d«ji::z; --^^H 



as or so much 
as or so many 
neude y^^^ aasezde enough 

™ (few plusde more 



no more 
anymore. 



unpeude alUUe ne..^plus de j "^2* 

«iAre de f *^ ^^^ \ moins de less 

®^ } but few ) davantage, more, some more 

RxMARK I. Tropf before an adjective or adverb, stands 
for too. 

Vh peu^ before an adjective, signifies rather ,* as, un peu 
hngf rather long. 

WlMlli nid oif «»f hence, and ir« there, fee 1— How are adverbi of quantity coii- 
' with nouns t— How with veito 1 
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€hire requires the yerb, to be preceded by the negitnre n 

Assez, enough, is, like the other adverbs erf quantity, {dan 
before the noun, adjective^ or adverb. 

AiUant de is used only m comparisons. 

When more^ or some more, is not followed by a noon or ta 
jective, it ought to be translated by davanlage. 

Remark 2. Quand and lorsque, both signify when; bi; 
loraque cannot be used in interrogative sentences. 

Remark 3. Almost all English adverbs ending in hu m 
formed from an adjective, generally correspond to a Frenel 
adverb ending in m^ru, and also formed from the correspond 
ing adjective. Ex. : riche, richement ; rich, richly. But i 
French adv^bs are not formed as regularly as the Engliat 
are, and the rules that could be given have many exceptions 
the use of the dictionary will be the best way to learn them. 



The learner most taavswrftten one of the Tertatlie penoMiDSleqrlUbleofirUdi 
ends in i acatOi 

How are you to-day ? I think that I shall never be well. I posseailyat 
three hundred thousand francs, and I am not rich enou^ to bring up 
my son like a prince. I always thought that he would repeat the text 
of the sermon, hut he did not repeat it any more. The sellers were in 
the temple« but they soon were expelled thence when Jesus entered. 
That house is very pleasant, you will lire there with a great deal d 

Eleasure. Your service is rather long, and I have but little time, iorl 
ave not dined yet. Here we are too well to change ; we have so many 
friends. She is less conceited now, because she is invited no when. 
We seldom dance, and we shall certainly not waltz. When will fov 
reveal that secret ? Do you prefer to stay here ? I have shown my 
jewels, but I have never lent them. You are too prudent to lend theiB' 
She gave up but to her father. He has a little money, but he \b rather 
■elfiftb. 

SECTION IV. 
OF THE CONJimCTION. 

The conjunction is a word which serves to connect words 
and sentences together. 

There are various kinds of conjunctions which require a 
longer explanation than can be given in this First Part Some 
ilBW of them will be mentioned here. 

Rule. The conjunction if which \Bsi in ¥toich, and'' 

What do fbev take when fbUowed by an adjective?— What Is a ooafuBOltiV^ 
ViriiatteiiaeBoftliev0rbtotfaecoi^unction,«t,U,felkm«4bsr1 ' 
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before il and ils, is followed in English by the future aYid 
mctive or the tenses corresponding to the French eondi- 
.1 ; but in French it requires to be followed by the present 
e indicative instead of the future, «ad the imperfect of the 
ative instead of the other tenses. 

Ex. : If he will eat, s^U mange» 

If you would be here, n vous etUz icL 

BMARK 1. The word that, when a conjunction, is always 
essed by que or qu^ before a vowel. 
BMARK 2. The coojuBctioBS parce que^ because j puiaque, 
i ; and lorsque^ when ; lose the d, and take an apostrophe 
re a vowel or ^mute; but not be^^re proper names* 

OF INTERJECTIONS* 

it&rjections are words which serve to express a sudden 
lion of the mind. Almost every feeling has an appropriate 
jection, such as, helas! alas!^/ pshaw I chut! hush! 



EXERCISE. 

e Itamar aiwt beaoquafaited whh veriiB toding in 4«f . 

you will keep that secret, I will give yoa so much money that yon 



pay all your debts. If you woukl drown your do^ I wooU csr- 
V kill you. Hush! you talk too much. Do you not think 
he is crazy 7 Since Alex^der is here we will talk French. Those 
^rians think that God is continually creating ; but the belief of their 
nents is that he is only preserving. A little walk would recreate 
mind. If you will not listen to the sermon, leave the church, 
iw ! you are always talking. If they would be more attentive I 
d reward them. I have not been well mitil to-day. When he 
ks you never listen to him. He did not smg because he was sick, 
iiim sing now skice he is well. 



Wbat to ua lnt«j«etioa1 
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PART II 



CHAPTER I. 

BTMTAZ, OR WORDS CONSIDERED IN THEIR CONSTRUCTIOir. 

OF 8VB8TANTiVes. 

SECTION I. 



OF GENDER. 



1. Substantives expressing some qualification^ situaHotii 
trade, occupation^ business or state of men and women, are 
not generally the same in the feminine as they are in the mas- 
culine. 

They must be divided into two classes. 

1st. Those thai have i;i English a different form, such as, 
brother, sister; widower, widow, which must be found in the 
dictionary, as their variations are very seldom governed by a 
rule ; and 

2d. Those that are in English applied to both sexes; sudias, 
cousin, stranger, which form their feminine, as follows. 

Rule 1. The feminine of nouns, expressing qualifcatiW) 
Situation, state, trade, occwpation or business of men, aAd 
having but one form in English, is formed in the same manoef 
as if £ese nouns were adjectives. 

Ex.: Parent, pareTite, mde and female relation; Stranger, ^trane^ 
male and female stranger, hoHoger, clock-maker, horhghe, dock-maker^ 
wife. 

Enfant, child, is invariable ; but the article or adjective accompanying 
this word is made feminine, when speaking of a young girl ; ti, ^ 
pauore enfant, the poor child. 

Some of these nouns have but one gender as will be seen. 

Rule 2. Nouns ending in e mute, are the same whether 
applied to men or women, but their gender is indicated by as 
article or adjective, as, un esclave, une esclave, a slave; tfH 
sauvage, une sauvage, a savage ; un Creole, une crkitj ^ 
Creole. 



Can a noun which means some qualification or sftuadmi of men be VPI^^ 
women? — Do such masculine words correspond with the ftminlne oncil'-* 
there a dfflerence in the mamiei ofei,pTwln% a c«««f c iim» and a »a»ag§w0i^' 
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doge makes dogesse or dogaresse ; and the following nouns form 
'eminine by the addition of aai : drdle^ a droll fellow • drvnde^ 
hrogne, drunkard ; ogrCf ogre ; paitvr«, pauper, and mite, 
drdlesse, dnddease, &c. 

e of these nouns have but one gender as will be seen below, 
other exceptions will be placed in the order of the rules of the 
ion of the feminine of French adjectives. But those nouns that 
adjectives need not be repeated here. 

pagnotiy companion, makes compogne; bachelier, bachelor, makes 
Ue, a young girl, and quaker^ quaker, quakeresae. 

buffoon, farceuae. • 

noisy fellow, tapageuae, 

inspector, inape^McM, 

servant, aervmie. 

lessor, haUUreaae, 

law defendant, diftndereaae, 

terms plaintiff, demmdtrtaae, 

seller, vendereaae. 

ins ending in eau form their feminine by changing eau 
lie; aSjjouvenceaUf young man ; jouvencelle^ a lass. 

There are nouns which are indifferenUv applied to men 
Hymen, and even the j^ender of which does not change, 
ler masculine or feminme. They are, 



* 

ir, 

eur. 

w, 

5ur, 



1 






sur. 


maac. 


agreaaw. 


guide. 


maac. 


guide. 


ir. 


maac 


amator. 


monstre, 


maac 


monater. 




maae. 


angtL 


orateur, 


maac. 


orator. 




maac. 


aupport. 


partisan^ 


maac 


partiaan. 


'» 


maae. 


tradeaman. 


philoBophe, 


maac 


philoaopher. 


) 


maae. 


ariiaU 


personne, 


fern. 


peraon. 


a, 


maae. 
maac. 


murderer. 
i author, 
I authoreaa. 


po^te. 


maac 


poet, 
poeteaa. 


» 


pratique. 


fun. 


euatomer. 




fern. 


fooL 


pr^cepteur, 


maac. 


preceptor. 


!te. 


maac. 


botamat. 


prdd^cesseur 


•,maac 


predeeeaaor. 


au, 


maac. 


tormetUor. 


professeur. 


maac 


pfroftaaor. 


h 


fern. 


aeeurUy. 


prosateur. 


maac 


proser. 


;an. 


maae, 
maac. 


cenaor. 
quack. 


r^dacteur, 


maac. 


( writer in 
( newapapera. 




maac. 


chief. 


secretaire. 


maac. 


aecretai^. 


8, 


maac. 


derk. 


souscripteur, 


, maac 


aubacriber. 


ssancc 


j,/«m. 


acquaintance^ 


, successeur. 


maac. 


aueceaaor. 




maae. 


' a paaaionate peraon, or one who aueceeda in d^gUutt 




undertakinga. 






eur. 


maac. 


defender. 


t^mom. 


maac 


witneaa. 


leur. 


maac. 


aianderer. 


traducteur. 


maac. 


tranalator. 


e, 


maac. 


diaciple. 


tyran, 


maac 


tyrant. 




fem. 


dupe. 


vaiiiqueur, 


maac. 


vanquiaher. 


in, 


maac. 


writer. 


versificateur. 


maac. 


versificator. 




masc. 


pledge. 


victime. 


fem. 


victim 



: wordfl are like this 7 — What are the exceptions 1— What are the words 
both to men and women without any change in the gender 1 
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and munj othen expressing^ professiont f[;enera]ly fi^Qowed by men only, 
sudi as, agrieuUeuTf doeieur, iditeWf gifiinl, giimiire, mulpUur^ fcc, as 
weU as those which being in the class of common names, are appUed to 
persons only by extension ; such as, gage, pledge ; snMO, support, ke. 
Thus sa3r : eeUefemmt eatvnde noa ^ma poiUa and not «mc 
There is no example of tmposfmr, impostor, applied to a woman. 

9d. There are instances in which elegant writers consider it 
more forcible to give the mascnline form, to nonns relating to 
persons or things in the feminine gender, although these nooiu 
have both forms; as, Marie Theriae eiait un grand roi, 
instead of una grande reine, Les lois aont lea aouveraina des 
souverains, instead of lea souveraines dea aouverains, 

8d. By a very singular exception, owing no doubt to 
etymology, the words estafette^ express; aentinelle, mb- 
tinel ; vedette, sentinel on horseback : vigie, a man on the 
look out, are feminine, although they are never applied bot to 
men, yet aerUineUe is, by some, used in the masculine. 

4th. The names of animals that most contribute to the wel- 
fare or pleasure of men, have generally a number of fomu 
relating to their sex, age, atate^ &c. These nouns roost ge- 
nerally correspond in all languages ; but the facility, thai the 
French have to form the feminine by a slight change in the 
termintdion of a word, has somewhat extended the list (Kftbesfr 
Thus we find in French : agnaau^ agnelle, lamb ; chat, dutttj 
cat ; loup, louve, wolf; mtdet, mule, mule ; oura, ourae^ bear; 
perroquet, perruche, parrot; and also ainge, m. quenon, feia 
ape ; aaumon and becard or heccard are both masculine ; but 
the former signifies the male and the latter the female of a 
salmon. 

5tb. The names of animals that are more distant from w^ 
have but one forno, and are either masculine or feminine, accoi^ 
ing to their terminations. Thus we always say, un chamea»t 
a camel, and une alouette, a lark, when we wi^ to designate 
more particularly the male Or the female we use one of the 
following modes : Le ohameau femelle or lafimelle du ehb- 
meau; Palouette mdle or le mdle de Vaiouette ; or simply fe 
mdle^ la femelle. In order to know whether the noun of an 
animal has a particular form in the feminine, it is indispensable 
to consult the dictionary. 

6th. Some substantives, applied to things, have two gender^ 
although they have but one meaning; this is occaSiooed b]r 
the difierent circumstances in which they are used; asiol" 
lows : 

•iSmoiir, love, is masculine in the singular and feminine in the plorslf 
unless it mean little genii. 

_^ — ■ ■■ ~' 

What are tho feminine nouna applied to men1~What is said of tbe natft^ 
aniiQaJs "i—Vfhaa is a«Mir maBciwae and whan ftminiae } 
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I, thing, which is feminine,* becomes masculine when being im- 
iy preceded by quelque or autre; it acquires the following si^nifi- 
qudque chose, something ; autre ehoae, some^ing else. 
rur, colour, is leminine, but when joined to other words to fon9 
f compound noun, which expresses some particular colour, it 
8 masculine, according ^o the rule, that all names of colour are 
o^ender. Couleur de cfudr, flesh-colour, is then masculine. 
hf couple, is masculine when it signifies the union of a male and 
e, or of two persons of the same sex, united by strong feefings ; 
) feminine when it is only equivalent to two, without any parti- 
eaning. 

e, delight, is masculine in the singular apd feminine in the plo- 
ording to the Latin etymology, (See the word argue below,) 
ipUf example, is now mascuhne in all acceptations. Some few 
I only will have it feminine when speaking of a model for 

• 

is a plurlil masculine substantive signifying people (a certain 
' people.) But the adjective or adjectives which immediately 
it, are made feminine plural for euphony. Yet both the adjeo- 
)d substantives are still considered as masculine, for if another 
re follow them, or if these words be represented by a pronoun, 
jective or pronoun is masculine plural: thus, all the wicked peo' 
ranslated by toutea lee michantes gena. But should the adjective 
mmedjately precedes gens be one of those which end in e mute 
oasculine, then, as the feminine of such adjectives is the same 
masculine, each word would preserve the masculine gender ; 
honnCtes genSj all the honest people. 

nples can be found of the adjectives qud, tel, ^oiU used in the 
ne plural before gens, when separated from that word by an 
a demonstrative adjective, or a verb; as, tou^ Us ger^ qt^, &c, 

les gens que, &c. All the people that, £^, sucli are the people 

« 

le, hymn, is feminine when applied to the christian hymns^ 
sculine in the other instances. 

barley, is feminine ; but it was formerly masculine, and has 
3d this gender in orge mondi, pealed barley, and orge perU, th% 
'hen coarsely ground. 

e, organ, (an instrument) is, as well as ddice, masculine in the 
r and feminine in tlie plural ; on account of which grammarians 
• long time, been at a loss to know how to express, in French, one 
test organs. The majority seem to think now that we should 
n des plus beaux argues. The same decision is appliable in ^e 
Hice. 

-•«, work, is masculine when it signifies a great object which is the 
', present pursuit, a musical work^ a collection efengramngs by th§ 
graver ; and feminine when it partakes pf the sense of creation, 
[n the plural it is always feminine when it means the works of 
lor.. 

is chose masculine and when feminine 1— When is aan/eitr 1—Z>i/»c« 1— 
Orf^ue ?— What is said of gens^ people ?~What effect does the difTerance 
produce ia the words that are both inasc^Uqo a^d femioiae ? 
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jPyifMi, Easter Sunday, is maaeuline. Pique, passorec^ is feminine. 
Sola piipm in the plural, when it means certain practices of devotion 
that take place within a week of Easter Sunday ; and alao in piqtts 
Jhurtes, palm Sunday ; and p&quea dotes, low Sunday. ^ ' 

QModrUle, quadrille, is masculine when applied to a certain game at 
cards, or to a group of four dancers ; bat it is feminine wlien ilsigOF 
fies four horsemen m a toumamenL ^ 

7. Other subBtantLves have two acceptations, and are mas- 
culine in one, and feminine in the other. 

A list 6f these words is placed here, but in order not to make 
the difficultieit appear greater by repeating them, the words 
whose genders follow the general rules, haye been exelnded 
iVom it ; as, aidef a man who helps ; masculine of course; and 
aide, assistance ; feminine, because it ends in e mute. 



HASCUUNB. 



FBMININE. 



Aigle 

barbe 
berce 

bogue 

capre 
carpe 
cartouche 
oloaque 

coche 

cravate 

cr6pe 

espace^ 

Ibilicule 

for^t 

ftmdre 

giyre 
greffe 
guide 

gueule 

heliotrope 

Interligne 

iris 

laque 

lU 



r 



agU, a sort qf paper, 
a reading desk (at 
ckurch) 

a harhary horse 
red breast 

sportis, {a fish) 

privateer 

wrist {in anatomy) 

scroll 

sink 

! stage coach, or packet 
boat on a river. 
Croat 
crape 
space 

driU 
i large tun, ihunder" 
< boU (m elevated 
i style) 

hoar frost 

registef^s office 

guide 

gules, if^ heraldry 

twmsol 
interline 
rainbow 
cMna vamtSn 
lily,ftowerde iuee 



aigle 

barbe 
berce 

bogue 

capre 
carpe 
cartouche 
cloaque 

coche 

cravate 

cr6pe 

espace 

follicule 

for^t 

foudre 

givre 

grefFe 

guide 

gueule 

heliotrope 
interligne 
iris 
laque 
Lis or Lys 



f 



the Roman stoiubn, 
(in heraldry,) a 
constellation, a 
sort of fish 

beard 

cow parsnip 

the prickly shdl tj 
chestnuts 

caper 

carp 

cartouche, cartriigt 

ancient aqueduct 

S notch 
fat sow 
cravat 
pan cake 

space (m printiitg) 
pod 
forest 

i thunderbolt (monlh 
nary stt^e) 

snake (tn henddry) 

grqft 

rein 
( mouth of certain 
\ animals [<toM 

heliotrope, precum 

lead {in printing) 

sprig' crystal 

gum-lac 

Lys {a river) 



What does un erkpe mean 1— Wliat does mm eripe mean?— Un guide f^ Vneg^ 
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MASCULINE. 




FBMININB. 




6ooAe 


liTre 


VVIVVMP 




( hair 


loutre 


ottor 




handle 


manehe 


( sleeve, The Briiish 
I Chasuiel 


» 


biU 


m^moire 


memory 




thanks 


mgrci 


mercy 




mood 


mode 


fashion 




fuolCfpier 


in6ie 


(a surgical word) 




a tackle of pulleys 


moufle 


mUten 




mould 


moule 


muscle (a shellfish) 




office, butineta 


office 


pantry f larder 




i a game at caedo^ 
\ aJUh 
compansot^ 


ombre 


shade 


le 


paralMle 


paralld 


3 


pendulum 


peodule 


chck 




Perche (a province) 


perche 


pole, perch {a fish) 


t 


the highest pitch 


p6riode 


period 




spade at cards 


pique 


pike^ grudge 


t 


gnat snapper 


pivoine 


peony (a flower) 




platu-4ree 


plane 


plane (a tool) 




stove^ canopy 


po^le 


frying pan 




punto (at cards) 


ponte 


laying of eggs 




post 


poete 


letter or horse post 


e 


purples f a fish 


pourpre 


a dye 


e 


prttext 


pr^texte 


Roman virile robe 




eedling back a hawk 


reclame 


( catch word (in 
printing) 




rdaxation 


reMLche 


shelter (for a ship) 




Ihery couch 


remise 


eoach-hmise 




( scholium (in mathc- 
( matics) 


fliV\1lA 


( scholium (in philo- 

i logy) 




oKUllU 


;aire 


serpentarius 


serpentaire 


snake'root 




sextus 


sexte 


sexte 




balance qfan aeeount 


solde 


pay ' 




nap, slumber 


somme 


sum, wad 




smile 


souris 


mouse 




turn, trick 


tour 


tower 


he 


triumph 


triomphe 


trump 




vague, airy plains 


vague 


wave, surge 




vase 


vase 


mud, sHmo 


e 


cloth of Vigon's hair 


vigogne 


Vigm 




veU 


voile 


saU 


lire 


mtlnerary 


vuln^raire 


kiidney-^teteh 



does Le Ihore mean ? — Une livre "i—Le maneke "i—La manehe 7— ZM modt^ 
ode T — Un mtmle t~- Uke mouU ^^^Ls poile 1 — La peile 7— I7n peHe T-^La 
'U% somvul — La somme t^^Uu cottm1—Cr»e #o«m1-^C7» tourV^La 
Un voile 1— Vne voile 1 
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EXERCISE. 
The irregular vert> nXUfr^ to go, page 130. 

The actress who performed yesterday is not a stranger, foi 
cousin, Elizabeth, assures me that she is the manager's cousin 
cousin is a child, and she spoke thus to you, because you were lis 
to her conversation. I shall not, for the future, be the dupe 
reports. Madame Dacier was the translator of Homer, and Mi 
Geniis, the ancient eoTcrnessof Louis Philippe, was the author 
yeral works. Call liim a fool if he will go there. The flesh co 
always a pale rose colour. That woman is an excellent witness 
does she not ^o with you? I am going to speak to that man ; li 
be my security. That man was an excellent customer ; but fa 
gone to our neighbour's store. She will be the only support < 
family. He was spoiled by the bad example of those wicked p 
All the good people will tremble. Did they not admire the exc 
organs of our churches ? The first organ which the French poa 
was sent by the Emperor Cwisiontin Copronyme to Pepin in the 
seven hundred and fifly-seven. What is the difference netween a 
and a frying-pan in French ? That book weighs a pound. H( 
cealed the handle of his poniard in his sleeve. He was shut up i 
tower for his bad tricks. Her veil was not thick enough to conee 
smile. The sail of our boat was torn, and a wave carried awa 
helm. Those children are going to your garden. 

SECTION II. 

OF NUMBER. 

Rule 1. Proper names pf men do not take the sign oi 
plural, when they are used to designate accidentally se' 
persons of the same name, without arfy idea of forming a < 
of them, as, les deux Corneille se sont distingues, the 
Corneilles have distinguished themselves; les Measi 
Brown sont id, the Messrs. Browns are here. 

Remark. Examples may be found in elegant writers, of plural 
cles used before proper nouns, which cannot be attributed to more 
one person, and which remain singular. This construction, whid 
mere matter of dioice, gives more force to the style, and is ev 
beauty which ought not to be lavishly used ; as, le mSrite de» Ha 
des VirgUe, des Jtfi/<on ; the merit of (such poets as) Homer, Y 
Milton. 

Rule 2. When proper names are applied to a class of i 
vidualsof the same name, without excepting any of them, a 
instance, when we speak of families mentioned in history, 
proper nouns become, in some degree, common, and admii 
plural form ; as, les Bourbons^ les Stuarts, les douze Ces< 
So likewise, when a proper noun is used to denote charac 
although it be the name of a single person, as it is appliec 
all persons who have similar qualities ; as, les NeronSf 
AristoteSj &c. 

Whten do proper names of men take tbe sign of the phural f 
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*his elliptical construction is to be avoided with proper names 
>y the article, such as, Le Tasae.^ ^c 

t. A proper name of an author used by ellipsis to re- 
lis works, becomes thereby a common name, and its 
formed according to its termination. Thus write: 
giles^ deux Raphaels, &c. 

K. — Some substantives common are used only in the 
and others only in the plural. This peculiarity arises 
ir being scarcely ever wanted in any other but the 
e numbers in which they are used. They are gene- 
same, both in English and in French. £x : or, gold ; 
courage ; dseaiuv, scissors, &c. 
of the singular words are, as well as in English, used 
jral, when we speak of different kinds ; as, les laines 
rrossiereSf the coarsest wools, 
llowing words are used in different numbers in the 
uages. 

Words $inguiar in French and plural in English* 

sing. oats plor. 

ion " amends " 

" cresses " 

" cinders (in a furnace) ** 

" dregs «* 

«• eloihss " 

*' etkies,nuni8 *" 

que ^ ntittph^siis ** 

" optics « 

« polUuM " 

[ue " pneumatics " 

" /iurp/<9 (a fever). " 

" measles " 

used in the plural in French, and in the singular in JSfifiidk. 

plural bay « singular 

IS " ceremony of signing arti- 

cles of a marriage •* 

>) ** business " 

) " watching " 

" neighbourhood **" 

" coat of amu " 

** audience *' 

« attire « 

s •* thicket «* 

" brushwood " 

'ord linge Is used only for cotton or Hnen clothes, or such that require 

is scarcely ever used except with etre; as, Hre aux aboiSi to be at bay, 

e is used in the singular, and means affair, 

8 is used in the phrase, etrt aux agneta^ to lie in wait. 

he peculiarity of avoine^ oats?— Of Ivnge^ tHaQaos^—Ot foHHfM^^ poil^ 
TatrM, business? 
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confine 


plural 


froutufory mi 


connuissances, (1) 


u 


knowledge 


d^combres 


N 


rubbish 


d^fiens 


« 

1 


expetue, (damages) 


^bdis, (2) 


« 


sport 


entrefaiies, (3) 


« 


meantokUe 


^pindids 


M 


spin'age 


efK)usaille8, (old) 


(( 


wedding 


errcmenrs 


« 


proceeding, eowrse^ 


fiRn9(ulle8 


« 


betrothing 


fonts (de baptdme) 


l< 


font, (baptismal) 


fniis 


« 


expense 


fun^railles 


« 


fimerd 


immeubles (4) 


K 


realesttUe 


immondices 


f< 


fiUh 


instances 


l< 


entreaiy'. 


limites 


(• 


houndon/ 


m&nes 


« 


ghost, (shade) 


meubles (5) 


« 


Jumiture 


nippes 


«l 


small weming appard 


ob^4^qnes 


« 


jttnenu 


relevailles / 


(« 


churching of a womm 


t^ndbres 


<( 


darkness 



u 
u 
u 
u 
u 

M 

!■ 
M 
« 

a 
« 

u 
u 

a 
m 
u 
a 
u 
u 
u 
u 
a 



Tcrgeltes 



« 



brush 



Remark 2.— There are nouns which have both i 
French, and are only used in the singular or plural 
and vice versa. A list of these words will follow. 



Eni^i 



auin6ne, sing. aum6nes, phar. 
bien, sing, .... 
'biens, plur, .... 
bont^, sing, .... 
hoM6i,plur, 
cendre, sing, 
cendres, plur. . 
cerveau, sing, cervelle, plur, (6) 
chevcu, sing,! chev tux, plur, 
conseil, sing, conseiis, plur, • 
nouvelle, sing, nouveites, jUur, 
peine, sing, peines, plur. 



alms, plur. 
goods, property, sing; 
property, sing. 
goodness, kindness, sing* 
habitual Jdndness, sing. 
ashes, remains qfthe dtai,J^ 
remains of the dead, plur. 
brain, sin^. brains, plur, 
the hair, sing. 
advice, sing. 
news, sing. 
pains, plur. 



(1^ Convaissances means all tbat a person knows. In Uie singular it metujMr' 
cation or acquaintance. 

^3) Ebats Is seldom used except in this familiar pbrase ; prendre see &stt, tt 
take ohh's sports^ 

(3; Entrtfaites is use^ as follows : »ur ees entr^ttitee, in the meanwllfle* 

(4) ImmeubU in the fiiiigular signifies a land or tenements. 

(5) Meuble, in tile sinnular, signifies a piece of fVu-niture. 

(6) Cervelles, in the plural, is most generally confined to cookery. 



What is the peculiarity of connaiisances, knowl'-dee 1— Of ipiiurde, 
fraia^ expeoan %^0( meuftlee^ tumiture ?— Of imineubiee, real estate 1 
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, sing, . * . . people, /A« nation, tha low peo- 

ple, sm^. 

s, plur, . . . nations, plur. 

ring*, (obsolete) . . . tear, sing. 

plur. .... tears, plur. 

, m^. . . * . poetry, (the art) sin^. 

i,plur, ..... poetry, (the collection of the 

works of Hn author,) sing* 

s, ring. .... progress (of things,) sm^. 

s,/»{ttr« .... progrfM(ofper6ons and things) 

plur. 

e, sing, richesses. plur. . riches, plur. 

:.£. All words borrowed from the ancient and foreign 
iges, which are still spelled with their original orthogra- 
io not take the sign of the plural* 
ly grammarians find this exception quite ridiculous, and 
ie to add an ^ to all these nouns, when they can be used 
plural. This improvement should be adopted without 
tion, for we find in the Academy the following words 
heir plurals regularly formed : al^uasil, alguazil ; bra- 
ell done ; debet, owed balance ; echo, echo ; factum, a 
ilet, (at law;) factotum, factotum; imbroglio, intricacy; 
lady; macaroni^ macaroni; numero^ number; opera, 
; panorama, panorama ; pensum, a task ; placet peti- 
juolibet, jest ; recepisse, receipt, (for papers ;) recipe, 
; tHhui^y, a sort of light carriage ; whig, whig, and 
jero. 

. M. Castil Blaze, the author of The Modern Musical Diclioriary, 
rith an s the plural of all the musical nouns, borrowed from the 
; as, detuc pianos, deux duos, trios, &c. Many composers have 
d his example, although nearly all the French grammarians 
ese plural nouns without an s. 

.E. Words accidentally employed as substantives, do 
ce the sign of the plural ; as, les commit les non, leg 
!, &c. the hows, the noes, the fours 
;hese we can add the names of the not^ in music, and 
>f the letters ; as deua: la, cinq sol, and trois b, quatre o, 

EXERCISE. 

rer, to send, as directed page 134. 

Bourbons have not preserved their throne. You have the vows 
hree Williams. I will send you the history of the twelve Cae- 
rhe people never fbrget the Washingtons *.nd the Lafayeaes. 
oes he send the doctor to his house 7 Because his little girl has 



Wlut are the noons which do not take Hm sign of the plural 1 
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measles. Did he give you two receipts for the papers that I lent 
him 7 I expect tliat the washerwoman will send my clothes bef( 
Saturday. Do not leave those ashes in your sand-box. She lies 
wait, do not disturb her. I have already repeated to yon that I hs 
my business, and that your entreaty will be vain. The knowledge 
that man is very extensive, and his progress is indeed astonishii 
Why do you give my oats to your horse ? My fiutiiture is not vsi 
deganu She stole all my clothes and all my books, except Boileau 
poetry. The funeral of the General cost a great deal of money, 
like the quartettes of Eteethoven. Your whys and hows are very rud 
I have the two duplicates of your letter, but I will not pay the deficit 
Ue is eating some spinage. 

OF COKFOITND MOUIfS. 

Compound nouns are those formed by two or three word 
connected together by hyphens; as, aroen-ciel, rainbor 
ckten-mcain^ sea-dog. 

They do not always correspond in the two languages; oi 
the contrary, some English compound nouns are Expressed in 
French by single words, and single words by compound doud& 



Ex.: Pompier, Jirenmi petit-maftre, daniy 

libraire, kookMtUer eau-de-vie, broMi^ 

cahier e^tf, or wriiing-hook porte-huilier, ec«ler,&c 

There are also many instances of English compound nouns 
expressed in French by separate words, such as, windmill^ moQ- 
lin k rent. New rules fixing their arrangement and showtaf 
how to distinguish them, will be found in the chapter of the 
•nicies. # 

Rules to form the plural of French compound nouns, will 
be given in the following paragraphs : but it must be observed^ 
that they refer only to thoee of which the different parts are 
united by hyphens ; for 

In all nouns which are written in a single word, whatevtfbe 
their composition, the plural form falls upon the last syllabi- 
yet the word geiUilhojnme, nobleman, is spelled in the plural 
gefitilshommes. 

N. B. The words JtfHijiMr, MuMkyn, JUadane, fcr«, oceopy a flBp^ 
rate article of this chapter. 

As all compound nouns are found in dictionaries, the only 
difficulty will be that of forming their plurals. 

OP THE FORMATION OP THE PLURAL OP PRElfCS 

COMPOUND nOUNS. 

It is desirable that the Academy and the French grammarian^ ^"^ 

WlMtlsa cwiiwnkl 
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It once agree in their opinions respecting the manner of making these 
words plural. The dictionary of the Academy is full of contradictions, 
Ukd the grammarians entertaining different opinions, either censure it 
or take it as a standard. The only point on tvhich they appear to be 
willing to agree is, that the plural of compound nouns should be form- 
ed aaukough the words were used separately ; this must, therefore, be 
ffi¥en as a rule. With regard to the orthography of the singular of 
these oouns, the learner may altogether trust to his dictionary. 

Rule. The plural of a compound noun must be formed as 
it would be if the words which compose it were taken sepa- 
lately. 

Ex.: Basse-cour pmdtry-yard basses-coun 

low yard low yards 

ver-^-soie nlk-worm vers-^-soie 

worm which produces silk worms which produce silk 

ayant-garde vanguard avant-gardes 

firS'guard firre^gtuards 

Remark* The adjective denH is invariable in compound nouns. 
Write des dtmi-^Heux, demi-gods ; so is grand*, standing for grande, in 
some feminine compound nouns; as, grands nUre, grand-mother; 
gtwt^ mires, grand-mothers. Franc is also invariable in the only 
word ynmc-inaponn«n>, freemason's concern. 

But it is not always easy to know the real meaning of the 
words which form a compound noun. In many instances they 
are used by ellipsis, and represent several other words that 
are understood, and on which the plurality falls; in other 
cases some of the words are obsolete, or altered in their spell- 
ing. Some explanations must therefore be given. 

1. AH compound nouns used by ellipsis, and representing 
several words understood, will not take the sign of the plural, 
if the idea of the plural fall upon one of the words understood. 
For instance, the French word g'agnc-petit, grinder, signifies 
gains little ; thus, un gagne-petit^ means, undoubtedly, a 
man who gains little ; and des gagne-petity some men who 
guin little. The plural falls upon men, which is understood, 
and this compound noun is the same in both numbers. So are 
all compound nouns that begin with a verb. 

N. R It might be objected that the verb could take the plural form, 
Was the different words united together hnve become a noun, it would 
not seem natural to find in that noun, the plural terminations of verbs. 

Remark. When a compound noun commencing with garde, repre- 
Knts a person, that word signifying guard, or keeper, takes the sign of 
the plural ; but when it represents a thing, garde is a verb, and re- 
Jtoins invariable. 

^What is the general rule for the formation of tlie plural of compound nouns 1— 
■vbat are tae compound nouns which by their nature caxmot take the sign of the 
PluraL 
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Ex.: garde chasse, game-keeptr gardes- chasse, 

guard of the chate guards of the chut 

garde-Tue thade garde-Tue 

A screen that guards the sight Screens that guard the tight 

Dame-yanne^ demi-john, is a bottle of Lady Jane; thni^ 
write df8 dame-jeanne. 

TeU-drtele, is a conversation in which one head is with one 
head ; thus, write des tite-d-tite, conversations in which one 
hea/l is but with one head. 

Some grammarians insist that un cent Suisses shoold be 
spelled with an s in both numbers, because it is said by dli{K 
sis of one ofththundred Svnsaes^ioTmerXy composing the body- 

Suard ; the same with un casse-noisettes, a nut-cracker ; un cure' 
entSf a tooth-picker, which signify an instrument that breah 
the ntUSf that picks the teeth, and all those in which there is 
evidently a noun understood in the plural. It is to be ob- 
served that the Academy omit the s in the singular of then 
nouns, but not without exception ; for. we find in their di^ 
tionary, gobe-mouches, fly-catcher, and a few others^ spelled 
with an e in both numbers. 

2. The compound noun will remain the same in both num- 
bers, if the words which compose it be invariable by thdr na- 
ture, or be burrowed from foreign or ancient languages. 

Ex. : passe-partout, one or several night-keys, {key (hit 
passes every where,) posP^criptum^ postscript, from the 
Latin ; pique-nique, piclcnic, from the German. 

But it one of the words be an adjective qualifying a subeCaor 
live which is omitted, the adjective must agree with that nouDi 
though it be not expressed. 

Ex. : Une belle-de-nuit, amarvd ef Peru, desbeileft-de-nait 
A flower handaomt at night flowers handsome ed niglk 

8. There are compound nouns in which the order of the 
words is reversed ; as chevre-pied, (goat-footed,) a satyr, for 
pied'de-chevre, having theybo^ of a goat: the plural iscAerre- 
pieds ; terre-pUin, (earth-full,) terre-plein, for plein de temi 
plural, terre^eins, 

4. Concerning compound nouns, some parts of which are 
obsolete, altered, or difficult to understand, their number beio| 
comparatively small, a list of them can be given here. 

^ Singular, Plurtd. 

aigiie- marine aqua-marina aigues-marines 

arc-boutaot (1) buttress arcs-boutans 

arc-duubleau chief arch in a wall arcs-doubleauz 

blancseing P'^nX""*" M"-°-''i°6' 

(1) BouUnt is an a^jectiTe derived ftom tbe preient partidple of the obfoM* 
verb bfntter. 
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igtdar, 

2) (and others ^ 

)unded with > UhMock 

) . ) 

irsine a sort of acantka 

wild cat of Africa 
ger, (a former 1 
lany of horse- > light horse 

nse (3) eofiUton 

ette ratpbernf 

i hvngryetil 

hieu (4) miser 

s (5) buUy 

u freehold 

I a fort of pear 

grnnbosfi 

ambush 



»s- i 






utte 

IS 

re (and all oth- 
which grand 
id by an apos- 

•) 
(6) knapioek 

(and all oom- ) j^^^^i^ 
)d with tn) ) 
ier lynx 

<u toere^wo^f 

-arts ) and others combin- muter tfarti 'm^ure»>dfl-Art« 
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boute-feu 

branches-ursines' 
chats-pards 

chevau-l^gera 

contre-daniea 
4pines-TJnettM 

ex-pr^sidents 

fairos-yallM 

ftsM-mathiea 

fiar-i-bras 

francs-alleax 

franc*-r<als 

gommes-giittet 

g^et^apent 

graiKTindrai 

hayre-aaes 

in-douze 

loupi-oerTien 
loapa>£aroui 



miocardnies 
nerft-fiSrures 
orang^outangi 
ortiov-gridchet 
passe^nortfl 
porei-Apiet 
pie^-gn^chet 



e 5 ed with is or mi mid4eiU 
•e cver-rsaek 

Lang orang-outang 

che male nettle 

I passport 

porcupine 
he speckled magpip$ 

(and all combined with Mmt)«eiiii-faiM aemi-tont 
onsulte senalus'consultum i^natus-consiiltat 

i^die troffi-^otnedy tragi-comMies 

[and all combined with vice) viceroy Tice-rois. 

The Academy having suppressed the hyphen in a ^reat many 
mer compound words, they must not be looked for in tliis list, 
g; become thereby single words, they form their plurals, as such, 
; to the general rule. 

i« U the third person present indleadve of the same rerb. 

re-daitse is a corrupnon of eouiUry-danee. 

irruption of fait Saint MatAieu, does like St. Matthew. 

-a-bras is a comipdon of fieri, third person of the obaolete verb fhtrt to 

a bras, with his arm. 

re-sae is derived from the German AaA«r«ae signifying oats-bag. 

i said of eontre-daasti eotillioni — Of havresae, knapaadcl — Of loup' 
re-woif ? dec* 
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EXERCI8B. 

Themleaiiiiitenofmtire vsiM whli aMihflUiiiiTe,pafel9B. 

Were his si J k- worms nrer the leav«s ? We had formerly bat two 
ffnnd?rs in ihisciiy. Woe re did y>>ur bro:her Duy those demi-johoB' 
Will our ^jind fathers and p-and mothers go to the funeml 7 That man. 
stole our nig'tt-k'^ys, but we will change the IocIe. Were the back- 
shops of iho&e houses bumin?? Ves, and the eaves of the opposite 
Btibles also. You are welcome, since you bring my sisters-in-law and 
my f rand-daughters. I asked for two nut-cr^ckors. Did the S|UDe- 
keepers kill those Uais? All those dandies are freemasons. Tbey 
found our pass- ports in their ponmunieaus. I do DOt approve your fre- 
quent teie>i-i£ies. Who asks you for the boot-jacks? We were 
speaking of the corkscrews. Did your sister dance two cotUlioM? 
Hush ! the were- wolves are howling. We examined tke porcupinei 
And the orang-outangs, in the menagerie. 



CHAPTER II. 

OF THE ARTICLES. 

SECTION I. 

General Rule. The extent of the signification of enrf 
oo mm on substantive uaad aa eMobi in a» French saB&anfifliOnght 
to be determined by an article, if there be no other word to 
perform that office. 

All exceptions to this rule are placed after the illu8tratioii& 

general principle. 



A substantive ! tuiu Hi ou can only be used, in any Iangoa|e^ 
in one of the four following modes, viz. 1st, to deno te a whole 
ipecies of things, o r_a cl ass of things; as, man ts 8ubjeel1» 
death ; BIRDS fly; great men are scarce ; blue birds 0V 
pretty, ^c. 2i, To denote a joart nf,iiir>i^yin, or some indi- 
viduals of the species, without any choice ; as, / have wiiti; 
give me some bread ; several ladies ; twenty dollars; Ac. . 
3d. To denote a part ^^^tj^^eiH^or some individuals of M^c-r ^ 
cies, with reference to a p'*'"*'^"" ^ifllYlri'"^^ ^- p^-**'^ ta,^ 
the wine of that bottle is good, bvt that beer is very bad; i 
yottr father is here, «&c.; and, 4th, To qualify another sub- 
stantive, or to determine the sense of another word ; ti^^ajM 
of battle ; to take care, &c. 

This principle and the general rule, lend to the following parttenhr 
rules. 



What is the general rule on the articles 1 
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Rni.B 1. When an B n g li e h jioun is preceded^y an article 
ther definite or indefinite, or by one of the wcmls which de- 
irmine^^Mi substantively, that article or word must be express- 
i in French, and even repeated before every noun to which it 
Bbtes in the sentence. 

The words which, besides the articles, determine substan- 
ives,are, 

1. The possessive adjectives, my, ihi/t his, f c. ; mon, ton, 
wn, &c. - " ^^ 

2. The demonstrative adjectives, this, those, ^, ; ce, ces, 
Ac — " ' ■ 

3. The i nterrog ative or exclamatory adjectives, w?icU? 
vHnchl quelTquen?? &c. 

4. The cardinal adjectives of number, one, ten, a hundred, 
^. ; un, dix, cent, &c. 

5. The pronominal adjectives that follow, which it has been 
judged proper to place here, accompanied by a noun, aucun, 
homme^ no man ; aucune femme, no woman ; certain homme, 
a certain man ; certains femme, a certain woman ; chaqtie 
personne, each person, nuaint auteur, many an author; 
mauUe fins, many a time ; wd rot, no king ; nuUe reine, no 
queen ; plusieurs soldats, several soldiers ; 'plusieurs anneeSj 
■everal years ; quelque livre, some book ; quelquesjieurs, some 
flowers ; tel, telle, tels, telles, such, like, in a few proverbial 
sentences; as, tec maitre, tel valet, like master, like man; 
ioutarbre, every tree; toute personne, every person. 

K. B. Tqus and tnutts, the plural of tout', are followed by\he article. 

BiTLB % A suhetantive 4tyminnfi> which is not determined 
l^one of the preceding words, must be determined either by 
t definite or a partitive article, whether that article be expr^sed 
W not in English; 

Except when the noun qualifies another, as in afietdQ^hat- 
A; or when it forms sense with a verb, as in to take care, ms 
or when it has, afler a preposition, the sense of an adverF; as, 
tiXk coura^ge. All these exceptions will come under a parti- 
cular rule. 

or TBI USB or tbb dbfinitb aeticlb. 

\ The definite article is prefixed to a noun which is understood 
ih i general sense, and means the whole species, or a class of 
'individuals of the species, or some definite part of the species, 
^ always in the general sense. 



k tlie article that determines an English noun expressed in French ?— What are the 
^*M« wUcb are used, l>e8ides tlie articles, to determine the nouns ? — How is a French 
JIHuitlTe to be determined, when the English noun, to whieh it correqtonds, is not 
eimuuined by any word 1 
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Kx. : L'or est pr^cieuz. Gold ii preeiofu, [^Id in general] 

J*aime lea chevauz gris, / like grey hones [m general.] 

Les mauvais tivrea sont Bad books are dangerous, [bod bookf 
dangereux. in general.] 

The definite article, It, la, les, is therefore placed not only before 
nouns used in a general sense, but also according to rule Ist, before 
those determined in English by ityt. The sense can present no difficul- 
ty, because when <A« is used in English, the following substantiye is 
always determined by some other word ; as, the irtne of that frott/e. 

or THE use or trb partititb article. 

The partitive article is used before a noun which means 
some part of a species, some individuals of a class, some parts 
of a definitive kind. It is therefore used when the partitive arti- 
cle some or any is expressed, or can be understood in £ng< 
lish. 

Ex. . Du pain et du fromage com- Bread asul cheese composed otf 
posdreni notre diner, dinner. 

The learner will easily understand that our dinner was composed of 
SOME bread and some cheese, and not with bread and cheese, in the 
whole extent of the signification of these words, which would be what- 
ever is bread and cheese. 

J'achdterai des chevaux gris, I wiU buy grey horses [some erey hones.) 
11 a de la bidre excellente, He has excellent beer [some beer.] 

Remark. All names of arts and sciences, those of mrtuet, 
vices, JaJjsxits, and qualities^ are, by the nature of their signifi- 
cation, always understood in a general sense, unless they be 
used to qualify persons or things, as, a man ofcourage^ for <t 
courageous man ; or when they are made the attribute or pos- 
session of one or several persons ; as in the phrase i^ a iv 
courage, he has courage, some courage. 

Thus, if I had the two following sentences to translate: / 
blame imprudence: he has shown wisdom: I would say.Js 
bldme Pimprudence : II a montre de la sa^esse. In the first 
instance, 1 blame imprudence in general ; any thing that is 
imprudent : there is no imprudence that I do not blame.. In 
the second, He has not shown wisdom in its widest sense, since 
that would mean aU wisdom, but he has shown some wisdom* 

Remark. When virtues, <f»c. are personified they cannot of ooarw 

be understood in a partitive sense. This takes place when we apflly 

to these names of things the attributes of persons ; as: Utnfant Mri 

de la victoire ; the cherished son of victory, not of some victory but rftk^ 

tory personified. 

Important exception. 1st, When the noun of a mrtuet 

Wbat is a definite article T—Wlieii is it u&ed ?— Wbat is a partitive ailieltf-* 
When ought it to be used 1 
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^ice^ or quality, used in a partitive sense, is qualified by an 
adjective, or determined by any word or words following it, 
the indefinite article un or une must be used instead of Ihe 
partitive. 

-Ex.: Get homme a un grand talent, That man has great taleni. 
Get homme a du talent, That man has talent, 

^ Remark. The above mentioned substantives, preceded by an ndjec* 
life are not always used in a partitive sense : as for instance, in the 
plurase: Respeelonsle courage malhevreux; Let us respect unsuccessful 
courage. Here we understand courage in its widest sense, when un- 
ifuL 



Sd. The indefinite article is also sometimes used with nouns 
of things that cannot be numbered, when qualified by an ad- 
jective. It has then nearly the meaning of a certain kind of: 
ai^ un vin delicieux, a sort of dehcious wine. The partitive 
article would be proper, but a little different in meaning; du 
9in dHicieujF, signifies simply : some delicious wine. 

As the distinction between the two articles is of very great impor- 
tanee, the learner must endeavour to understand it thoroughly, and to 
Ineome able to apply the rules immediately. For this reason he must 
•Iwaye obeerve wnether he alludes to the species or to some quantity. 
IW instance, if we say, Hike apples, we undoubtedly mean the species 
nf flhnt called apples, and then we must translate the phrase by JTaime 
^fmimetf while, I have eaten apples, will be : fai mangi des pommes^ 
iMQtiue I have eaten soms^ and not the species. 

Thus. I am studying Frenvch ; he teaches music ; must be translated by 
fibsMe Ufrmif ais; U enseigne la musique ; because I study the French 
H^fMifc; he teaches the art offnusic, not some music ; but, we shM 
hmswSuie^ ia ntnu aurons de la musique, we shall have some mjmic 

u some instances the definite article is used in ojiposition mSL the 
putitive, and eives to the phrase a peculiar meaning. For instance, 
f nn iiM du thi^ signifies to take some tea, accidentally ; but, prendre le thi 
■ tolefce tea, at tea-time, alluding to the habit of taking tea. 

Tiiere are a few other phrases similar to this, c< nstrued with the 
VBrbt wuMgeTf to eat, and iotre, to drink ; which will find their placet 
•aongst the idioms. 

Remark. When the definite article the is accidentally preceded by 
pnpositionE translated into French by de and d, the contraction of the 
pKposition and article must take place as usual, when required. We 
^7 therefore come to this conclusion, that the words du, de la, deP, 
^ may either stand for some or for of the ; the sense of the sentence 
mot will guide in translations. 
"> 

Wben do all names of art* and aeiencesy virtmes, viees^ talents taidqualitie», take 
% inflnltn article t— Wbcn do they take tbe partitive article ? — What is to be ob- 
4ned wben one of these noons is qualified by an adjective ?— What other noons ad- 
Wl of Ae indedniteaitklef— What sense has then «ii or une t 
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Thus, J?mt lit la naai^atimt will b« oranalatcd by, tkt mrirfnmig&UM, 
UKi iioi by. the jrt some ruanfotiani whiie in aektUx tU l* mutlqiUfit 
la iT'U rje mmt, ind aot aj the. 

KXERCISB. 
Tbe nB^ular rvtb OMar. aad die nito m ttw iniiiiin mjiHt* vak wtth • inb- 

Iniii:f>»nce ls oilen ihu fruit of Tice. Friendship is the tie of society. 
GiTe f ra.a«s *a) menu aaii coniempc to Tice. Aeuoos are the efieets of 
inteniiona. Soiuien :1uy? breaii axxi meat. Sleep is the imsge at 
deaui. I desire co diaiinenisu cruiii from titlsehaod. Has not that 
chilli breaa .ind biULer ? Did nui the servant ^ve him cider and waterl 
I pnise '^junup:. but I bl:une ruhoesBk [ like sweetmeats and eskeip 
The kin«f proiecu innocence. The president deftnda liberty, and gnrn 
enmun^ment :o industry. I shall repress insolence. HaTe patioRI^ 
and you'wiil sunmianc these didiculties; Has not that man woreo ttii 
linen * >•}, sir, he does not weave. Does that bookseller psidMM 
pamnhlets ? I w:It '^re you glasses and yon will taste our wins. SldD 
B Tcry oseiiui in tiiis world, but fortune often crowns audacity. EfCiy 
man has his £iuIisl Do you eat strawberries? I like tbem^ bit I Ul 
now eoiiu^ mulberries, i thought that you did not like fruiL Tes,! 
¥ery otien eat fruic. She possesses extraordinary talent. The gea^ 
ral has shown great eoura^. I find your beer Tery good ; bat, sftff 
ail, I preter cider. His brother teaches mathematica. Are you not 
scodyin^ al^bra 7 That country was the cradle of aciences^ and tte 
abode of peace. The effects of lear are terrible. I will g^ to my gu* 
den by and bye, and [ will eat peaches. A good heart will always If 
to the 'assistance of oppressed innocence. Tou do not possess remidh 
able prudence. Health and drunkenness do not go together. Wineii 
Tery dear, 

>. R AU that relaues to certain expressions or constmctions pecalitf 
to the French language will be found among the ^ottteitms. 

Rbxark. The following expressions take the article in 
French, according to the general rule, Tiz. : at churchy to 
churchy k Peglise ; to college^ in college^ au coU^geP; oJt mai^ 
ket, to market J au marche; at auction^ to avctiofif k I'eaciD) 
at schoolj to school, k P^cole. 

To prison, or in prison, is generally translated by en pri* 
som ; to bedj or Orbed, by au lit ; tobed, preceded by the yerb 
to go, is expressed by the verb 56 coucTier, to lay down, as hi 
goes to bed, il va se coucher. 

The article according to the general rule, is always prefixed 
to these expressions of time: next year, last year, nest 
springs last fall, month, week, L'ann^e prochaine, l*ano^ 
passee, le printems prochain, Tautomne dernier, le mois pro* 
chain, la semaine derniere, &c. 

Do the words (2«, deP^dela^ and du, always stand for tome or snf f— How at 
you, In translatinff, find ont whether these words are need In <Hie sense or tibs sChvt 
--What are the diflbrent expressionflwldch require tlie artkile hi Fnnch, 
InEnglUbl 
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T%§ fieapf day it translated by le lendemmn; the next fMrningf by le 
uukmainnuUins the day before, by la yeill e; the evening before, byJc. 
mrdMla vejiU i taet night (betore bed time) by hier sotr ; and last night, 
Ulcr iMSTtime) byTa nuit demiire ; to-night (before bed time) by ce 
M&, and to-night, (after bed time)|by eette nuit. 

But the jiam^ of months and days do not take the article, 
as will bementioned among the exceptions. 

EXERCISE. 

The mis of interrogative verbs with est-ee que 1 Page 127. 

Were you at school yesterday morning before my sister? I bought 
then books at auction, but 1 will not carry them to school. My mother 
viHgo to church next week, but she is not well to-day. Was she sick 
kit year 7^ Will your cousin go to the country next month? Did you 
loC go tathe ball last night ? No ; but I will go to-night Did the 
DOBi&ble tend him to prison ? I will go to your country next year. 
Thedinner was ready early the other day, because you sent the ser- 
vant to market the day before ; and the next day we dined late, be- 
aiasa I was sick. Were you in bed when we arrived ? When will you 
leod those children to school ? I would send them immediately if they 
irere not sick. Why does he go to bed now ? When will you send 
foor son to college 7 i sent him last fall 

Remark. The rule which requires the definite article to be placed 
befiire all nouns understood in a general sense, is without exception. 
But it is not so with that of the partitive ariicle, the various ways of 
ttpressing which will be treated of in the following rules. The learner A 
■oat never, therefore, apply to words which are understood in agene? ^ 
p Usg i se the ru le s whiten foll ow ; nor can these be applied to words 
pfieMed hy the "deiinite article the, or by other words used to deter- 
Bune substantives. 

RULES ON THE PARTITIVE ARTICLES. 

Rule 1. The partitive article is expressed in French by 
flie preposition de,'nione, wlmout le la, les, when it comes 
mmedtately before an adjective ; or before any adve rt) fol- 
lowed by an adjective ; but the partitive article is expressed 
tt Qsnal, by du, deV de la, and des, if the substantive imme- 
diately follow it, whether accompanied by aOrrSdjective or not. 

Ex. : J'ai de bon papier Ihaoe good paper, 

■ Nous achdierons de bonnes plumes. 
We wUl btiy good pens. 
Elle a de irds-belles robes. 
She has very handsome dresses. 
Nous avions des livres Anglais. 
We had English books. 

•*— — — ■ — ■ ' • 

h there any exception to the general rule which treats of the definite article 1 — 
•dianiany to the rule on the partitive article? — How ia the partitive article ex- 
mrned when Immediately befbre an adjective 1— Is this rule observed betore an ad' 
Ethre that entera into the formation ota. compound nuun 1 
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Instead of endeavouring to give reasons for this rule, and repe 
the numerous observations of grammarians on this sabjeot, and 
explanations, all ot which are objectionable, it will answer jiut al 
to .id vise the learner to consider this rule as a mere exception,^ 
has been allowed^ not required, as the gender of the substantive is 
ciently indicated by the adjective placed before it. * 

But if some pupils object, why the same omission doesJUQt take 
with the definite article in the same in8tance,the following elpkn 
will prpb ibiy satisfy them. 

The French language requires that all words understood in age 
sense should be distinguished from those used in a partitive s 
Such has been the cause of the general rule (which admits of n 
ception) that nouns used in a general sense ought to be detennin( 
the definite article But to prevent two things from beinff take 
one another, it is sufficient that one have a fixed sign. The ge 
sense being always indicated by /e, Jo, leSf it matters little whetne 
partitive sense be always marked or not by dUfde Pjdtla, and 
since even the absence of these, before a noun, would show thai 
noun cannot be understood in a general sense. The determioad 
the gender would be therefore the only reason for using the an 
but the gender being known by the adiective which precedes the 
stantive, that reason is removed, and the article may be left out ' 
out altering the sense. Should the same be allowea with the de 
article, all distinction between the general and partitive sense v 
cease from that moment 

Remark 1. This rule applies neither to compound no 

; the first part of which is an adjective, nor to adjectives i 

^' as nouns. Thus say : dea petiU-mattres, and not de pe 

maitres; and Toici du nouveau, for : bete is something i 

Rbmark 2. iSbme o/the^ bef ore an adjective in the singi 

is represented by du^de v ae la. For instance, this phi 

give me some of the sweet, (when speaking of wine,) is ti 

lated by : dotmez-moi du doux. 

Remark 3. A ^^reat many* authors of -merit have used 
de l\ de la, in the singular, before adjectives followed by nc 
Some grammarians consider these phrases as vicious fot 
defend and explain them. But none that I know of givei 
true difTerence in sense between such phrases as these, w 
the learner may imitate if he choose. .y 

Tai de hon pain^ and fai du hen potn. 

The first means: I have some bread that is good. (The 
lity is here rather accidental.) The second signifies: I i 
some oft/uU bread that is called good bread. Thus ma 
of good bread, a separate kind to which the bread that 1 1 
belongs j as though bon pain formed a compound noun, 
may likewise signify : I have some of the good breads (a 
bread alluded to.) 

How do you express aome of the before an a4}eetive T— Wtiat is the dilftmy 
tween de bonpoin and du hon pain ? 
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^■MARK 4. It muai be remembered that dit, de l\ de la^ 
es, answer not only for some, but also for of the, so that these 
rordfl nfBfld either as partitive articles or as definite articles 
veceded by de ; but as the above rule relates only to the par- 
itive articles, the learner mut^t observe that although some is 
expressed by de alone, before an adjective, yet of the is inva- 
iabiy translated by diu de l\ de la, and des. 

Ex. : II a achet^ de mauvaises pommes. 
He has boug/U bad apples, [some.] 
Quel est le prix des bonnes pommes ? 
What is the price of good apples ? [of good apples in ^neral.] 

This distinction will not be difficult to make, if it be remembered that 
whenever de comes in French, in connection with the defininite article, 
t is represented in£nglish by of, or any other preposition, translated 
ito French by de. Examples of both articles will be given in the fol- 
twing exercise. 

EXERCISE. 

TIm vwb jnmar. 

9. B. ReBMmber, or oonBiilt again the rolei on the place of the adjectives. 

Will jrou not buy good apples ? Why would you eat bad fruit ? 
[y cousin wears hanc}somc dresses. My sister has bought excellent 
tkt and she is going to have new aprons. He related to us long sto- 
as. The opinion of ancient philosophers was different from the senti- 
Moft of modern philosophers. A simple crown is, in that happy re- 
ioo, the reward of good actions. I accompanied last night some very 
oriabie ladies. I punish bnd scholars. Why do you punish them? 
leeaose the effect of bad examples is pernicious. That mun has wicked 
hildren. I generally buy the works of good authors. The consc- 
oenoe of great passions is the blindness of the mind and the corruption 
f the heart. They have sent her rich presents. Do you not think 
hat even warriors are tired of long wars ? He showed me a part of the 
eaotifhl books which he had. The French troops were commanded 
If good generalsl The number of true friends is not very large. He 
SI sons-in-law and daughters-in-law. Some freemasons supped at 
« house last nfghu 

Rule II. — ^The partitive article, as was said page 77, is ex- 
NesBed by the preposition de alone, without le, l(i, les, after a 
Mgative verb. But when the verb is interro-negative,lhe arli- 
Seis expressed as usual, by du, de la, de V, des. 

Kbmark. In certain negative phrases the objective of a 
Itb is not altogether excluded by the negation. In these 

■^11 — ■ ■ — 

C^ joo ever use du^dePde la, and des, befoie an adjective ?— What roust these 
itlfe iCsnd t(ir to allow you to use them so 1— Is there any thing in the English 
li^tiMt can help you to know immediately which article to use ?— How is the 
fcMwtt utlels UMCl after a amative verb?— After an interronegative veib?~In 
^iBMnee can im, um, du, dela, der,de8,\Hi used after a negaUYe verb ? 
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phrasesfe uit, une^ du, de la, de T, des, are used after a negative 
verb: 

Ist. When the noun is qualified by an adjective^ or deto^ 
mined by any word following it 

Ex. : II rCa pat un grand courage. 
He has not great courage. 
^^e jouez pas des airs trap longs. 
Do not play too long tunes. 
Je ne vous donnerai pas des vers de ma comporitUm, 
I will not give you verses of my composition. 
(In these phrases courage, tunes and verses are not excluded; batgnit 
courage is, as well as too long tunes, and verses qfnuf eomposikon. 

And 2d. When there are words in the sentence that limit the efict 
of the nee^tive verb. 

Les dames ne portent pas toiUes des ekt^^emue* 
Ladies do not all wear hats. 
(By this phrase we understand* that some ladies do wear hatit 

N. R No particular exercise will be given upon this rule, which hat 
been explained before. It is, as well as the Rule I., a mere exceptiM 
to the general rule on the partitive article, and can be explained in tht ,1 
same manner. Some phrases to which the remark is appticable^ viB 
however be found in the next exercise. 

Rule III. — The partitive article is altogether suppressed 
after the preposition^ e. whatever be the English prepositkn 
which c^e represents. This preposition is repeated beion 
every noun. 

Ex. : The evidence of some bribed witnesses saved him. 
La diposition de timoins subortUs le sauva. 
He brought me (some) wine instead of (some) beer. 

11 ni'apporta du vin au lieu de biere. 
He brought me (some) wine instead of bringing (some) beflCf 

or for (some) beer. _ 

12 nCaporta du vin au Ueu d'apporter de la biire, otfMt^^ ' 

l^e. 

N. B. It is very remarkable, that in order to explain this 
does not seem to have been thus far understood, rrench _ 
have had recourse to a number of definitions, through whidi it 
easily be disctvered that they have taken the eflfect for the eei 
According to them, a noun must not be preceded by an article ^^•Fjt 
is undetermined. But it is, on the contrary, because the noun ii>*| . 

Preceded by an article that they suppose it to be undetermined, f^ 
ow could any one ^ive a clear proof that the sense of the last t«o( 
preceding examples is different, or that the mind which onnceives M 
to be in a vague sense in the first case, understands plainly tbti^' 
determined in the second ? One circumstance by which manyeooldr' 
greatly misled, is the presence of the article in the latter phrue; ^ 

When is the partitive article entirely suppreawd T— What Is the 
iuppreadon 1 
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ff cfae following explanations, it will become evident that grammarians 
ne wrong when they pretend that this difference resides not in the 
vords, but in the sense of the phrases. 

Remember that the only difference between the definite and parti- 
tive article is the preposition de, since. 

La tnere signifies beer in general, or the beer^ and 
De la bUre signifies some beer, or of the beer. 

^ This being the case, we cannot suppress de without changing the par- 
tiuve into a definite article. But in order to show the nse of Uiis re- 
siark, let us apply it to a sentence. For instance, how shall we trans- 
late : he brought me unne inetead of beer ? 

The learner will not forget that every substantive must be preceded 
3y an article (see rule 2d on the articles). In this instance, it is evi- 
iently tome that we have to place before wine and beer. The phrase 
■rill therefore read : He brought me some toine inetead of some beer. 

Now if we translate word for word we shall have : 

He brought me some wine instead of some beer. 
U m'apporta du vin au lieu de de la bidre. 

Bat then de is repeated twice in succession, which is inelegant 
I^ suppressing one of the de^s we sa^ : on lieu de la biire ; let us see, 
won] for word, what will be the meamng of the phrase : 

ott Ueu de la bihre, > or ( ^^ '^ ^^ '^ bi^e, 
instead of the beer, ) ( instead some beer. 

Neither of these two sentences stands for : instead ofsom£ beer. 

These considerations must, no doubt, have presented themselves na- 
turally to the mind of those who first made, of the French, a regular 
language. 

They could not say, au lieu de la biire, when they meant instead of 
•me beer. They would not say, au lieude de la biire, because their ears 
voald have been offended by the repetfti^n of de ; but they simply left 
nt the partiiive article, though contrary ^ the general rule, and said : 
Jl m^apporta du vin €M lieu de biire. 

Observe, that the suppression of du, de la, de V des, takes place only 
vfter the preposition de, as is plainly shown by the following phrases : 

Be added wiUer to some beer. You wiU take out that stain with some beer. 
flajouta de I'eau k de la biSre. Vous 6terez cette tache avec de la bidre. 

It is to be observed besides, that if two words can be connected either 
W the preposition de, or any other, the partitive article will be omitted 
nie be used, but will be expressed after any other preposition. 

Ex. : Ces fruits 6taient couverts de paille, 

Ces fruits ^taient couverts avec de la paille. 
These firuits were covered with straw. 

Remark 1. Many English prepositions are translated into 
^nch by de, when they accompany a verb or participle : after 
Qiese, of course, the partitive article will be suppressed. 

Does tbe sapprearion of the partitive article take place after any other pr^KMl- 
loD Vi-Whataxetbe prepoaitions tranalated into French by de 1 

17 
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«iM »ri: 5^. -*! ■.^■. ■-■. - ••:■-.:: '.t ■•i-'.i l^^-ti.'^ jriiir-^trc is iriGJST 
V- -trjc:. -..•■.* !i* ir-.sr .:' . v* t**: : • :ii.-li:,._;.i'.. lic .i :■:•:. ris*ru.c wrJiit 
^'jcr. i ' ■' 'A.i. ■..-. i". .:' : ■ - s . ■.•^ : L.T :. tt • us ■-uhkl tvLT "Lbe tcdon 
irrj';.-/: .s> y : i*, 2 ::;■« :.:•:■?- «.s il-'J.l nu:: c hibil nr*-iiv*<ie^ bf 
fi-r.vyy: 'J*. J'-.i* -.r '.:.* T-rr-fr-i *.: :•• 'f^i.T*^.. :it ibTiie a$ oo 
crjT*f*i:, •..».» r:,i.'. r. , :: ^r -.rr: --■:+: imi :r ?<> u i-er e 
Vy <i«. V*:, '..•.: -.: wrvri' :-r j^ :;-t-t *i i3tt ccsicjx of ihe 
ffi-tfiVor.*';, *.? •-.-,* tic i=.'-.r. ^•'*-'^''*" '5 ti y n e a np d nr nDCerstood, 
Of p«r itA f.r.t ar..'-.* fh-: i.r be -5*!c : sii. im vhUrvcBk tna- mm 
ckaLk iMUadc/Uru ; r.o.s -.l&:>^Li5ai:*:,s 2>^:cre *^*v^=K"* crcr dc la 
au li*:!! <Jc irta'jz. .irec or p«r are al» aKi£ vuer ibe i>:iod fo) 
triiA Of 4y i» no*, irr:. §:.'::.* '..* 10 yjir.Z'itit lie ses« z-f Uie Terb. 
iti*: fol.iVkl.'.^ f/hn-iii, ti<t< planU %eert tj^rUa \^ thiieren^ \a Iran: 
hy, c«t planUt furent fititj par det en/jau. i&AScacs. as I he cfaiMrenm^ 
\jt r.rti*jv*:*:, hi: ir.t pisLr.tf w..i :je 5-.. svyu^d, 

Mor< w.:: M ^<i:d on li.ia subjec: w.u: ibt preposiiioos. 

Remark 2. All substantii-es which are used after 
exitn:*i*i'ui^ number or quantity, such as apples or corn in 
p\irwi(:fi a bushel of apples J a bag^ ofcorru are of coarse un 
fltrxjd in the: partitive sense, since relating to quantity, thi 
cannot be taken in the whole extent of their signification. 

EXERCISE. 

TIm |i«rn«r miut know bow to write a verb of the second oon^igatioa. 

'J'iiat mull niways speaks of things i%hich fatigue the company. 

ia full of pride : look at lier ! she is trimming her dress with whiti ifl^j 

Ikjhs. Slie did not show great talent. Your brother bought a 

ciuniiiiiy of pictures, at auction, last night, but he forgets that he 

not always have money. I informed him that I would send hiai 

buhkf:t uf fruit, and a bag ^f nuts. He is really satisfied with thiflp 

which connoisseurs would blame. You are astonidied at things vlMi 

are not exlracjrdinary. I will fill up the intervals with ahavingi^ ■ii' 

not with straw. The queen gave to the general a handsome bozci' 

richrd wiili dinmonda. Those meadows enamelled with floiKcrs, ii^ 

crossed by streams in several directions, were spoiled by a pack ofi 

and 11 troop of sportsmen. Do not choose too long tunes. He broi 

to iiM a hiuich or grapes, instead of roses and jessamines. ThatwoDil 

is swollen with pride. She wears a dress shining with gold, and adofvl 

with flowers, diamonds and precious stones. On her head is a mii|*' 

fu'Aiiil diitdeni, Nunnounted with jewels. She is surrounded by flatttf* 

ers, and rtvcrwhelmed with compliments and honiase. Is sbe'BOt 

worthy of pit yV Our soldiers perished from cold and hunger. T<M 

fill your head with nonsense. We reflected a moment upon hnvrffh 

inentN ; liiit he builds his defence upon the opinion of obscure liAli^ 

1 nm sure that he would give up his coat for wine or liquors. I ^ 

trim my dri'Ks with velvet, and embroider it with silk. Why dkly«i 

liiijiiKtly accuse nie of faults which are unpardonable? 

Wliun b at exjiroMicd by de ?~Wlien are with and by translated also by ibt 
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OoNTiNVATioN OF RuLE 3. Afl adverbs of quantity are 
nnected with nouns by the preposition de^ these nouns will 
€ be preceded by an article, for quantity excludes generality. 

Ex. : I have many books. J'at htrnteowp dt Hmres, 

Remark. Do not confound Men with adverbs of quantity, althoush 
hn nearly the sense of beaucmip, much or many. Bien was originally 
BMre adverb of manner only, modifying verbs, without any conneo- 
m with what followed ; but in the course of time, the sense of that 
^arb, which was very oflen followed by the partitive article, has been 
Bnded with that of the following article and noun, without however 
iSbring the construction, and has thus acquired the meaning; which it 
W now, that of quantity equivalent to much or manyj but with an idea 
- lorprise or of confidence. 

Ex. : Vous avez bien de I'argent You fume much money, 

Plusieurs, several, being an indefinite pronoun, or pronomi- 
•1 adjective, and able to determine the substantive by itself, 
■nst not be placed amongst the adverbs of quantity, nor be 
■ed with the partitive article, or de, Ex.: Plusieurs per- 
ivwMs, several persons. 

N. B. Look St the adverbs of quandty, page lOT. 

EXERCISE. 

Thivark) reeeooir. 

How many children have you ? I have no boys, but I have several 
ih When did you receive so much money ? Give me a little wine 
■kh much water. They had no mote bread. The princesses have 
i^handsome jewels with many diamonds. We receive many letters. 
^*ul spend less money, and I will buy more books. Why does he re- 
*^ you with so much pride ? How much paper do you consume in 
(OQr counting-house 7 Your favourite songstress had not a very 
IpSeable voice ; but she succeeded on account of her method : this 
ttftBM has a beautiful voice, and still she has less success. You give 
^ too many potatoes and too much beef. I shall never eat so much 
j^BU, Have you enough bread ? Yes. sir, but I have not salt enough. 
^ never will have friends. The servant never buys cucumbers when 
^ goes to market. I have no more beer. Their soldiers had no more 
^der when they received cartridges. He will not succeed if he has 
% little money. If they would arrive to-morrow I would receive them 
I before. 

fiuLE 4. A noun takefi no article : — 

1. When it is used to qualify another substantive ; as, 

La cloche d'alarme. The alarm-belL 

Un moulin & vent, wf windmilL 



^fhat \i said of adverbs of quantity 1 — b the adverb bien governed by tbe sam^ 
lltlL-Wtiy 1— What k lafd of piuaimrt T— What are the inBtaneea in which the 
tai do not leqnire to be preceded by an article 1 
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2. When it is joined with a verb of which it modifies t 
sense; as^ 

Porter t6moignage. To bear wUnesa, 

Prendre con^. To take leave. 

3. When, bein^sr governed by a preposition with which 
acquires the sense of an adverb, it modifies a verb ; and whei 
ever it follows the preposition en, 

Avec courage, With courage. 

Par force, By force. 

En vdrit^, Indeed. 

Remark. If this noun, however, be qualified by an adjee 
tive, or determined by any following words, it must be pie 
ceded by the indefinite article un or vne, except after en 
which admits of no article. 

Ex. : Avec un grand courage. With great courage, 

Avec une Eloquence qui With sucheloquenee thathepenuit 

persuada Passemblee. the assembly. 

En toute h&te, With aU speed. 

And, 4. fiefore the adjectives g^fiexsiU and diven , no dodb 
for the sake of not repeating thesounabf d twiog'in succa 
sion. 

Ex. : Tai essayi dxffirens moyens. I have tried different means. 

Remark that the partitive article alone is suppressed before these M 
jectives, but de is used before tbem, when it stands for </, or jVvm, ^ 

Ex. : Tai des lettres de diverses personnes, 
I have letters of different persons. 

N. B. If the noun be not preceded by the article in the above ii 
stances, it is, first, because that noun has in neither of them a gener 
sense, and therefore the article is not imperiously wanted ; and, se 
ondly, because the noun has not apartitive signification, since in the fir 
phrases it qualifies a noun, in the second it communicates its meaning 
a verb ; and in the third phrases it has, together with the prepositu 
which governs it, the sense of an adverb. 

The learner will find no difiiculty in applying the first example 
this rule (on which, moreover, a separate exercise will be e;iven nod 
this title : of the English nouns used as adjectives j) because Uie faoctk 
of an adjective, which the second substantive performs, is indicated! 
the very construction of the English sentence, in which alarm and mA 
are evidently adjectives to bell and mill; nor will he find any difEeo! 
in the second example, as those verbs and nouns correspond both 
French and in Englisn, except a few, which, relating especially togal 
cisms, will be found in the Third Part of the Grammar f as for t 
third example, it will be necessary to remark that substantives thus us 

is that rule observed when the noun is determined hy seme fidlowiBC 
What 1i the reason given for the omisaion of the articles f 
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ify verbs in the same manner as adTerlMb Some mora ex« 
nil be given on this subject in the chapter of preposition!, 
instances of two nouns in sucocssiona that might present 
ty. They are those in trhich the two words are in En^iah 
y the preposition of; as, a man qf genius. Let us exaroime 
: gSnie has not certainly here a general sense: a wum itf 
*, a man who possesses all genius. This being nnderstoody 
^ie has either a partitive sense, or is used as an adjective to 
e first instance, the article cannot be used, from tho general 
e partitiTe article is altogether suppressed after <i>; in tho 
st not be used either, according to the fourth rule ; ao that, 
sense the substantive may be understood, no article will be 
Is for those expressions whicb convey an indea of quantity, 
roop of robbers f une troupe de voleurs ; a heap of money, un 
ir|;ent ; they could not take the article after tlie preposition 
3emg understood in the general sense, which these ezpres- 
from signifying, as quantity cannot be generality. 

ition of the learner must be constantly directed to all that 
d upon this subject ; for in many instances the word which 
3reposition de, is used in the general sense, as in some phra- 
ere given, page 188, and as happens whenever a virtue or 
}nified, or when some of its attributes are mentioned : For 
though a mark of courage, is translated by, vne marque de 
X peace of virtue, is ; la paix de la vertu. That is because 
iifies mark, or that a mark of courage can be but a mark of 
e, while virtue does not qualify peace, nor is the peace ofmr* 
ze of some virtue ; but peace is one of the attributes oi virtus 
ifvertu personified. 

oe observed that when the second substantive is used in a 
se, the first is generally determined by U, la, P, les. Thus we 
} des annies, the weight of years, because we sjpeak of the 
years do not fail to bring ; we mean the vteigtU which alwajrs 
3 years. Both we^ht and years are determined : we^it is 
ffects of years. 

e first noun is preceded by an indefinite or partitive article, 
e adjectives used to determine nouns, such as mon, ton, ^c 
e, it can relate only to an indefinite portion of the species, 
it require that the substantive which relates to it should be 
in a general sense. Thus a mark of honor is : une marque 

:ette sorts de fruit, that sort of fruit ; un genre d'ouvrage, a 
rk ; because fruU and ouvra^e relate to sorts and genre, and 
I and ouvrage in general. It is exactly like,/ruit ^that sort, 
Icind. Sort and kind which express but a part of what fol- 
nt the following noun from being understood in a general 

lecessary to multiply the examples here, since that 



nouns are joined by the preposition <ie, is it always easy to distinguiflh 
econd must take the article or not 7— When is tlie article omitted before 
lit used? 

17* 
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disunciioa, which is important in French, does not exist i 
English. 

sxsacisc. 

T!m 7nzner nuiic Imve wrtttra viirfM like Rteemrir. 

Au uiiportaiK nmark r^iaLuif^ 'jo ibe verb detdr was omitted in thi 
liFBt pari oi ihis Gnmiuar. k in 'Max. die post participle of this Terl 
taken d iitrcumdex acceiiu Jd zbUows, iis by which it can be distioguislt 
oii iruiii 'iu : at liie. 

I perrtfivK 'iuit your bn^Lher is a man of knowledge. That day of 
glory waa':p3wneu w.ch ..•uoiplece success. Tou are, madam, a model 
of Vtsiioiii, and I hope diac y.'u will listen to che voice of truth. They 
receivifd :Tie w<ih poiicenesKs but wiihoucea^mess, and I perceived tht 
my visiL wa:i not pie.tsanL I h;iTe owed him large sums of money.— 
Y>u rnpeiic in vnin your explanation. I conceive your plan very weB. 
1 i}we yoii :nan!Cs tor your wrvices. Shall I poor out a cup of teaftr 
ihac '.iiiiy ' >~i\ muaani, fhe was jskixurfbr a lump of suearand a littk 
more tin Ik. A deid -.'i' bti'.ile is a spectacle of horror. The ffloomys- 
lenoe of liuaLh .ifier the rei^n of descm-^tioo, b like the calm aner a te» 
pest. H>.' jwes me a sort of apology for chat kind of impatience wludi 
he showed last nijfhc. Besides, he spoke with extraonlinary passkm 
to my servanL They would owe vou two hundred dollars now if they 
had HOC paid yon. Do you speak trench ? No, sir, but I speak Gfeiw 
man ana L:aiian. 

SECTION 11. 
OF THE ARTICLE BEFOSE ENGLISH NOUNS USED AS ABJECTIVBS. 

£iigh;<h uouns are used as adjectives \phen they are placed 
before another noun, of which they express some qualifica- 
tion. Nouii:^ are aI:$o used in French as adjectives toothen; 
^See Rule IV. page 195.) but the relation between the noun 
which is qualified and that which qualifies, is expressed in a 
different manner. The noun which performs the function of 
an adjective, is placed after the other, and a preposition is placed 
between them, expressing the nature of their relation to one 
another: according to the rule above-mentioned, the se- 
cond of these nouns, partaking of the properties of an adjectnre^ 
must not be determined by an article. 

The difficulty consists then in the choice between the pie- 
positions, which are de, d, en. 

De expresses all sorts of relation ; as, 

A gold ring, Une bague d?or. 

A rirer fish, Un poiason de n'riA^, 

A night-cap, Un bonnet de nuit. 



How do we trandate into French, English nouna used as a4|eclivca1 
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t in many infitances de would lead to equivocation : for 
ice, if a tea-cup were translated by une tasse de the, a . 
ip conld not be distinguished from a cup of tea. In these 
ices the preposition d is used instead oi de. The princi- 
mction of d is to express destination. 

A tea-cup, Une tasse d thSf 

A sugar-cane, Une canne d sticri. 

expresses some c haractef ^ptic that ne cessarily accompa- % 
I person or thing. 

Rattlesnake, Serpent i sonnettes, 

A schematist, Un homme H projets* 

s used when the qualification is exp ress^ hj a 'present '^' 
sipfe; as, — ^" " ~* 

Pryingpan, PoHe a f tire. 

d also when it is expressed by a substantive, made an -^ 
tive by the termination ed j 

A two-legged animal, Un animd d deuxjambes, 

sxpresses the agent that communicates motion or action ^ 
engine, instrument whatever, &c. / 

Steam-boat, Bateau d vapetir. 

Water-mill, Moulin d eau. 

Stringed instrument, Instrument d cordes ; 

he destination or use of the engine or instrument ; 

Flour-mill, MouUn d/oHne, 

Tooth-brush, ^Srosae i dent, 

16 preposition de, in the foregoing phrase, would establish 
different relations between the nouns. 

iM ARK 1. When the noun which is applied to a vase^ is 
fied by the thing that the vase contains, or which it is 
aed to contain permanently, the noun which qualifies must 
'eceded by the definite article, because the thing contained 
nerally alluded to, although the other noun be mentioned 

r instance, if I say : give me the vinegar doltfe, I want both the 
and the vinegary and ue phrase must be translated by donnez'nwi 
ieiUe au vinaigre ; but I will translate a liquor glasa by un verrt H 
tr, because I do not intend to find the liquor in the glass. Frac- 
as, nevertheless, allowed the use of the article before some of these 
9, whether they contain the thing or not ; but it is never a fiiult to 
the article in tlie latter instance. 

en is the propoeition a to be used instead ofde ?— Wbat is the preposition used 
iren a cnaracteristlo mark 1 — Or when the qaalification is ezpresBed by a 
t participle ? — What is the preposition oaed when tlie qualifying noun ezpreaes 
{ent which puts an engine into motion or actioii T— And wheo tUs noun ex- 
es the destination of an engine or instrument f— When is the artiete to be 
tefora the second noun, besideB the prepositioa ? 
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Remark 2. When the qualifying noun signifies sometl 
that enters into the composition of the thing expressed by 
noun qualified, or becomes inseparably united to It, the an 
is necessary, inasmuch as both of the nouns acting as subs 
tives require to be determined. 

Omelette aux fines herbes, OmeUt made wUh potherhtf 
Pommade au jasmin. Pomatum ofjamme. 

Tableau k I'huile, OU pamUng. 

Remark 3. Some nouns that are used in English as ad; 
tives, from their place before other nouns, can likewise 
placed after, in which instance they require the article ; as 
words C6//ar /cey, which when reversed becomes the key of 
cellar. The French translation of these phrases correspi 
exactly to the latter of the two English constructions. 
The cellar key, La d^de la cant. 

Remark 4. The words man^ 'tooman^ boy, and girl^ i 
nifying seller, and qualified by the name of the article » 
are generally translated by the words corresponding to, 
'9eUer of, or the little seller of, and not as formerly by horn 
file. 

Ex. : The milk-man, Le marchand de laU, 

The apple- womsin, La marchande de pommes. 

The preposition en is only used between two nouns, the i 
ond of which expresses the matter which composes the fi 
In this instance de can likewise be used, as was explained 
fore ; but en has more force than de and seems to attract 
attention more particularly to the matter, and to showths 
is employed to the exclusion of some other thing. 

Thus we should say : une ffrille enfer, rather than de , 
for an iron railing, if we were afraid that the person to wi 
we speak, thinking that the railing is made of wood or any o1 
matter, might pay but little attention to the word fer, 

EXERCISE. 
The Terbrtniirtf, to render, to return. 

I have a gold ring and a silver watch. My sister has a coral n 
lace and a pair of pearl ear-rings.. My father ^ave her, yesterda 
handsome straw hat, and a siik dress. Her friend Alice sent to 
from Philadelphia, a pair of buckskin gloves. When will you re 
our silver spoons and steel knives ? Our host gave us sea-fish 
goat's milk for our breakfast. That woman wears a beaver hat. "V 
did you give me a kitchen knife, instead of a table knife,? Lend 

How are the words man, woman^ boy and gtrl, translated, when they i 
teller^ and are qualified by the name of the article sold ?~When is the piepo 
en used 1— What is the difference between en and de 1— What to to be obserfed 
tegaid to the number of the second of the two noOns f 
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sheet of letter paper. I will borrow, for that ball, a yelyet hat and 
lace veiL She has receiyed a silyer medal. You uk for a cup of 
oflfee, and I haye no coffee cups. If you will not return me my two- 
dged sabre, I will be angry. It is m the eating-room, on the tea- 
able, before the flower-pot. If we arrive too late for the steam-boat, 
re will cross the riyer in a sail-boat. When we went into the powder- 
oill we left our shoes at the door. We haye large tea spoons and 
mall soup spoons. Give him a glass of wine. Bring the wine-glasses, 
iiy brother will show you his air gun. Take away the milk-pot, and 
nring us the viheear bottle. I do not ask for a money bag, I ask for a 
ng of money. ' I live in the hay market. Hand me the mustard pot, 
he pepper biox, and the oil bottle. The oyster man has returned you 
Mt one dollar. Go to the street door, you will speak to the butter boy. 
'■ like ice-cream in the summer and apple fritters during the winter. 
Vft counted in that church sixty white marble columns and forty gold 
todeliers. 

or TBI NUMBER OF NOUNS AFTER THE PREPOSITIONS dt, d, AMD efl. 

In English, a word prefixed to another, being considered as 
and adjective, does not take the si^n of the plural, though 
its signification be plural ; but in French a substantive always 
takes the sign of the plural, if its sense will admit it, which can 
be discovered by reversing the English words. 

Kx. : A ten-dollar bin, Un biUei de dix dcUars. 

Ox-stall, Etable i benifs. 

Bottled wine, Ftn en boiUHUes, 

The same rule is observed in every circumstance in French 
then the two words are merely separated by the preposition 
whether the English phrase be construed as above or not. 

Ex.: A collection of music, Un reeueU de musique. 

A collection of engrayings, Un recueil de graoures. 

EXERCISE. 

The totnur mast know how to write a yerb of the Foiirth Conjt^atioii. 

Have you been at that shoe-store ? I lent a fiye dollar bill to that 
lair manufacturer. He owes me a large sum of moneys The book- 
iller who lives opposite, is my cousin, and the music-seller, who is 
iking to him, is my brother-in-lfiiw. His uncle is in an oil-store, 
hat young man is a ffood card engraver. Peter was a poor sign 
linter. I am going to the segar manufactory, because I have no good 
gars. I have lost my prayer-book. I am waiting for the clam boy. 
o down, I hear the strawberry girl. The horse dealer whom you 
int me, sold me a horse that bites all my grooms. Since you corres- 
Hid with that merchant, send him that letter. He will go to the 
np aiid candle manufactory, and will soon answer you. Your papers 
an does not sell good paper. Have you heard the coal man 7 
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SECTION III. 

OF THE USB Oa SUPPRESSION OF THE ARTICLE WITH SOME PAITI- 

CULAR CLASSES OF WORDS. 

1. French proper names of men require no article, n in 
English, and are also, as in the latter language, determined by 
articles and other words when a distinction is intended be- 
tween several persons having the same name. 

The word DieUj God, follows the rule of proper names. 

Ephestion dtait I*ami d^Alezandre, Ephtttion was tkefrUnd ofJkxMdtr. 
L'Alcxandre du nord, The Alexander qfthe north. 

* 2. But a name of dignity or title followed by the proper 
name, must be deternllncd-by theln^tcle le, la^ l\l^, althoagh 
in the same case it is omitted in English. 

Ex. : Le G^ndral Washington, General WaahSngUm. 

3. The article is also used before a proper name which is 
immediately preceded by an adjective. Except saint^ saint; 
which is never used with an article when followed by a pro- 
per name. 

Ex.: Young Peter, Le jeune Pitrru 

Saint Lewis, Saint LavU, 

OBtiftVATioii. Tbe learner ia now suppoeed to be anqimfatBd with flu ktt 
regular conjugations, and muet ccHumence to study the irregular vati , tna 
which be will examine the dillbrent divisione of that part of epeecli. Bntingiftij{ 
the Irregular verbs it will be necessary to consider ibat some are much mo reweM 
than others, by their (Vequent occnrrenee in conversation : and as every endetvov 
must be made to enable the Ifainer to understand tbe French, and to speak Ubimb 
as possible, those verbs will be given first that are considered the most Impoiinttt 
be known. Questions, or rather French and English phrasca, eonstraed upon thM 
verbs, must be given to the scholars to be immediately translated by tbeaa, asAw 
teacher, by f^equenily using the same verbs in the French phrases which bewD 
emptoy with the scholars, wMl render their progress still more rapid. 

I^et the pupil read attentively what is said of tbe irregular verbs, f^amjmjilOtO 
148, and let mm ^rite and learn tbe verb yrwtdr g , to take, No. 4, page 157. 

EXERCISE. 
Caesar was a great Captain. The name of that man is Aiidrew,>aid 
my mother Cook him for the Andrew who was my senrant : but that 
Andrew has gone to Rome with that Peter, who was his intiafttt 
frienti. Marshal Lannes was the friend of the Emperor NajpoleOBi 
Young Louis was poisoned in his prison. Why do you take poor 
James' hat ? King Richard went to the Holy Land. Admiral R ^nt 
the victim of his enemies. Let us take our tea. Doctor Johnson wai 
the author of the Rambler. Cardinal Woolsey was too ambitions. I 
spoke to Colonel James before the battle. Major N. announced toB» 
Je death af General Wolfe. You huve taken my place, John. OW 
Richard took the young orphan under his protection. I have boo^t a 
statue of Saint Peter. 



Are proper names of men ever determined ?— When ?— Wbat is tbe rule 
ting the iwe or names of dignity 1— Is there any respecttng proper name 
an atyective 1— What is it ? • ■ ^^ 
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I- 

4. EtOg gy name s of cities take no article, except a very few, 
e nameslJr Wfllcn are fleriVM ftOTircommon substantives, 
id are found in dictionaries. 

Ex. : Paris, Londres, Le H&vre, Paris^ Londorij Hoffre. 
N. 6. Le H&vre signifies the Havtn. 

Rule. Both the preposition to and iiuAre translated by tL^ 
fore the name of a city, and when that name is preceded by 
i article, that preposition is contracted with it when neces- 
ay. 

Ex. : Je demeure k Paris, au H&vre. 
Hive in Paris , at Havre, 

5. The proper names of the empires, kingdoms, and repub* 
BS of Europe, and the four quarters of the world, take the 
rticle Ze, la, les, when the whole country is spoken of. 

N. R We distinguish the kingdom from the city of JVapZej, by using 
le words themseives. Le Royaume de Naples, the kingdom of Naples. 

Ex. : La France est un pays d^Iicicux. 
FVanee i$ a delightful country. 

6. But the article is omitted when the idea is limited to a 
ertain part of the country ; in which case the following rule 
oust be applied : 

BuLE. The propositions to and in are translated into French 
fen, before these proper names of empires, kingdoms, &c. 
'Vim is rendered by de. 

Ex : Je demeure en E^pagne ; il va en Italie ; il vient d^Angleterre. 
Iliet in Spain ; lu goes to Italy; he comes from Etigland, 

KtMARK. Dqris is used instead of d and en, when in has the sense of 
'Jttei, and when the proper name governed by this preposition is used 
^ the exclusion of all other places ; as, the revolution was in Paris, 
nihm Paris, not out, but within its walls.) La Rh)olution itait dans 
tris. But tn, when it is followed by a proper name which serves as 
inalificalion to a noun that precedes, is expressed by de ; as, / have 
tmed a Uittr from a banker in Paris; J'ai re9u une lettre d*un ban- 
tier de Paris. 

K.R When dmis is used before the name of a kingdom, empire, Sue. 
i article le, la, T, must be placed before these words. 

7. The proper names of empires, kingdoms, republics^ pra- 
nces, and states, out of Europe, are always preceded by the 
tide. So are the names oi provinces and states in Europe. 

)o proper names of ciden take the article ?— What are the exceptions ?— When do 
pft ntdnes of coatitriffl in Europe take the article ?— When are they used without 
■rticle ? — ^VlThat are the proper names which alwajrs take the article ? — How do 
L express the prepositions to and tn before the name of a city which takes no arti- 
f— And when the city is preceded by an article 1— How do yon translate the same 
poMoos bef<Mre names of ctwntries in Europe ?— And before coontiles out of 
topel 
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RrLE. Before the words mentioned in the foregoiiig pu 
graph the preposition in is always expressed by dbw, a: 
although some of the latter names of provificea and «6z^« mi 
be sometimes preceded by en without an article, yet dans fc 
lowed by the article is always correct. The prepositions i 
and from are expressed by de, to by d, and the article is eoi 
tracted as usual when necessary. 

Ex. : Dans la Chine, dans le Br^sil, dans la Champagne. 
Jn China^ in Brazil, in Champagne, 
Du Conaeciicut, k la Louisiane. 
From Connecticut, to Louisiana, 

8. Names of mountains, rivers, winds, and many islands, are 
used with the article. 

Ex. : Le V^suYe, le Grange, I'aqnilon, la Cone. 
Vesuvius, the Ganges, the north wind^ Corsica, 

N. 6. It would be too long to give here the names of the idanditlMt 
take the article ; but if any difficulty occur, it may be aioided by 
placing before the proper names the words Pile de, the island of. It can 
be said, however, that all groups of islands take the article in the 
plural. Only three islands in the Mediterranean are preceded by the 
article, viz. : la Corse, la Sardaigne, la Sidle, and the prepositions tt aid 
ill are translated by en, without the article, before the same names. 

When the common and the proper name of an object are 
associated, the article is indispensable in French, and is used 
as follows ! Le Mont Vesuve, Le Mont Pamasse, Le Cap 
Cod, Le Lac Erie, La Baie de Htidaon, Le Fleuve du Ta^^ 
&c., and so on for similar combinations of geographical 
names. 

EXERCISE. 

Tbe derivatiyes of the verb prendre^ page 158. 

Are you not learning geography ? Yes ; ItjJy is the garden of &»* 
rope. France is separated from Spain by the Pyrenees, and from Italy 
by the Alps. Europe is bounded on the north by the Frozen oeeso; 
on the south by the Mediterranean sea; on the east by Asia; aodoi 
the west by the Atlantic ocean. The principal rivers are the Volga 
and the Don, in Russia ; the Danube, the Rhine, and the ElbejinGfl" 
many ; the Vistula, in Poland ; the Loire, the Seine, the Rhone, iw 
the Gkironne, in France; the Ebro, the Tagu8,and the Dnen^ "* 
Spain; the P6, in Italy; the Thames and the Seyem in En^^i 
and the Shannon in Ireland. We learned yesterday that the pnjieip» 
mountains are the Scandinavian Mountams, between Nonrajr aw 
Sweden ; Mount Crapel, between Poland and Hungary ; the Pyreneaa 
Mountains, betwceh France and Spain; and the Alps, between FraD^ 
and Italy. The west wind tempers the heat of summer. 1 did ootoB" ; 

When do you trandate tn by dans I— Wlien by dst 
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sntand jou last night. I will repeat, then, that my father is going to 
[tvre with mc, because he has some business in France. We will re- 
tain two monihs in Paris ; then wo will go to London, where we will 
leet my uncle, and we will go to Naples together. If you go to Italy 
will accompany you. Perhiips I shall go to Martinique or to lia- 
ana. You do not understand how Touraine, which was a province 
f Prance, has been under the sea. Have you ever travelled in Peru? 
^ sir, but I have explored Kentucky and Alabama. The ancient 
•oets used to place the Cyclopes in the caverns of JStna, in Sicily. 
They surprised me when they answered that Canton was in Japan, 
«cause they have learned geography. He lives in the vicinity of Lake 
i^hamplain. 

9. Proper names of empires, kingdoms^ provinces, &c. are, 
IS well as other nouns, sometimes used as adjectives in French. 
It mast be observed that in such a case the article is omitted 
l»fore the names of those__ aLtuated in Europe , even when qua- 
lifying sovereigns, while ii is preservea before others. 

Ex.: The King of France. Le Roi de France, 

The emperor of China."' Vempereur de la Chine, 

' N. B. Observe that the English most generally make use of 
>Q adjective, instead of proper names to qualify articles of 
commerce, which construction is not generally allowed in 
^och, in this instance. 

Ex.: Some Spanish tobacco. Du tabac d*Espagne. 

Some Burgundy wino. Du vin de Bourgogne. 

EXERCISB. 

Thtvctbierire^ to write, page 100. 

French cloth is very sood. The goldsmith melted Spanish dollars 
nd French crowns. That musician has received Italian strings and 
Uples oil. Do you like French sweet oil ? Champaign wine is ex- 
ellent. The emperor Napoleon e:ained the battle of Austerlitz 

riinst the Emperor of Russia, the King of Prussia, and the Emperor 
Austria. I will write to my correspondent, beciiuse I have sold sl- 
iest all my Madeira wine. Doctor N. wrote to me on a piece of pa- 
>er: take Corsican moss. Write to your bookbinder, that if he will 
ptbind your English grammar with Russia leather, you will not pay 
im. I have written to him. Who has not admired the fine sky of 
taly and the climate of the south of France ? 

, 10. The names of the months are never preceded by the ar- 
icle; the preposition in is therefore translated by en before 
tee words. En is always expressed, even when the prepo. 

How do you um proper names of countries when they qaalify Doans ?— Are arti- 
F*Qf oommeree qoaHfled by adjectives of nation in French as in English T— How 
* Ae article coDstnied then t 
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ntion is omitted in English, when these words are used to de- 

termine lime. 

Ex.: He will snriTe next September. 
// arrivera en Septembre prockam. 

Until, before the name of a month, is expressed as fdlows: 

umUAugl,«^ $;««•»;«* ^^'^•^ 

^' ^ lju$qu^en ao(U. 

11. The names of the days do not take the article whenthej 
are applied but to one particular day, which is comprised with- 
in the next or the past week, as they then perform the fonc^ 
tion of adverbs of time ; in other instances they take the arti- 
cle as explained below. 

Observe, that the English preposition on is never expressed 
m French before the names of days. 

Ex, : He will be here on Sunday. 
// tera iei Dimaneke, 

The definite article le^ in the singular number, gives a gene- 
ral sense to the name of a day, and then aciquires the meaning 
of every; unless, however, it be applied to out oneEnngle day 
qualified by some other words. 

Ex. : Le Jeudi, {every Tkur9d!ay) On ThurBdagi, 

Le Vendredi-Saint. On Good Fridaif. 

The article le is used also to express the relation of two days 
following in the same week, for time either past or future, far 
or near, provided they belong neilher to the past nor to the 
next week. 

Ex.: He escaped on a Tuesday, and was taken on the Friday iW- 
• lowing. 

RiekappaUMardiet/^prisleVendredL - 

N. B. The names of the days are also used in the plural nudbeit 
and are preceded by les^ but that mode generally conveys the idM of 
an accidental arrangement, or is limited to business. 

The Indefinite article is used before the same words in " 
French as it is in English. 

Ex. : On a Sunday, or one Sunday. Un Dimmeki. 

EXERCISB. 
The dcrivatiyM of ierira, Uf write, page 1«1. 

Junf^w.'^ili"*'" -^ "^^'"^ I "^ ^"' ^ "^^^^"^ go to the conntiy until 
June. He will arrive ne xt January or February. I will subscribe to 

ah^!^I?^i^ ^ *^°'® ^^ ""««• of the months I^How !■ im itnM^id be** 
thete words 1— When are the days of the week ~-~:^TriV^. * *» 5°g !!*g Jl l^lt . 
expnned before these words 1 ^^ Pweeded bf ilwartielef-ilMrlii" 
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tal work. That paper a/riyes here on Mondays and Thursdays. I 
eat to West Point oil Saturday, and I spent ni>[ time very agreeably : 
hen I returned, I described the place to your sister, who went there 
1 Tuesday. Will she not return on Saturday 7 He received sixty 
>llars on Wednesday last, and he has two snlUings to>day. Last 
ear I used to give him ten dollars on Saturday, and he always return- 
1 on Monday without one cent. You are very foolish if you thiidc 
lat Friday is an unlucky day, for I was always fortunate on Friday: 
gained a lawsuit on a Friday : I bought a house on a Friday, and 
oabled my money, ^c^ xou shall not transcribe that deed on 
luiday. 

SECTIOif IV. 

OF THE ARTICLE WITH NOTTNS T7SBD IK AFPOSITIOIT* 

» 

Apposition is the ui^ng of different appellations to designate 
he same person or thing. 

General Rule. — When two nouns are used iaiappositioni 
v a Boun is in apposition to a pronoun, if the second be conai- 
iered an adiective to the first, it tek6 nc/ article.flU/^^^^^^ 

TM(b ditf c'ufty'OTnsists in^stinguisning when the second noun is an 
idjective, and when not ; and in order to enable the learner to under- 
ttand this matter, it will be necessary to compare the English construe- 
ion with the Ft&ach» 

ftvLE 1. When the seeond of two nouns, used m apposition 
8 determined by the article the, and is separated from the first 
mly by that article, that second noun is considered a substan- 
iTe, (in which case the article is expressed in French,) Ist, 
^hen it is introduced into the sentence, in order to establish a 
liptinct^o n between the person or thing expressed by the first 
loan^ and other persons or things; 2d, when it is an iliustra- 
Ion of the first noun or words ; and 3d, when it is connected 
tf a substantive with what follows. But it is considered an 
^jective, and the article is omitted, when it simply ezpresaet 
lualification without any idea of distinction, &c. 

Ex. : Your brother, the doctor. Voire frk'e, U doUnar, 

His favourite weapon, the pistol. 

Son arme fwoorittj It pisioUt, « . 

My farmer, the man who brought the letter. 
JIfon fermier, Vhomme qui apporta la leUre, 
Saturn, the son of Jupiter. Sahtme, JUa de JupUer^ 

The peacock, the emblem of pride. 
L£ paon, embiUme de Vorgueil. 

Wliat Is apposition 1— When is it that the second of two nouns used in apposition 
^ not requirfi aa articie, although preceded in English hfthet 
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Rbmirk. The article is, ho^evcr.introdaccd with a view to attract 
the attention to the qualifying words, aild particularly when there is a 
metaphor. 

Ex. : Homirt, le pire de§ foHe$, 

Homer, the father of poets. t^ 

Rule 2. When the second of two nouns, used in a|)pOR- 
tion is preceded by the indefinite article a or an^ and Kpa- 
rated from the first noun only by that article, or when tbetwo 
nouns are placed immediately after one another, withoiit«n 
article, (as takes place in the plural) this second noun is con- 
sidered an adjective, and the article is omitted in French. 

Ex. : My neighlMur, a man of great knowledge. 
Jdon voisiiiy homme dt grandes eonnaissancea. 
The Misanthrope, a comedy of Moliere. 
Le Jifisanthrope comidU dt MoUhe, 
Those men, strangers in our city. 
Ce$ hommeif itrangen dans notre vUU, 

Rbma«c« ^e verb itre, 'to be, is oflen introduced in FVeocfafbf 
meafli'^'^i'reHRye pronoun, between two nouns used^jg^ppositiao, 
as mentioned in rule 2d, particulcu-ly in common conVersation : the 
phrase thereby acquires more fluency. 

Ex.: My neighbour, a man of great knowledge. 

Mim voisin, qui est tm homme de grandes conncisstmees. 

N. B. Before passinf to the ezplanadoD of words in ai^KMdtkm, which iitiept- 
rated by verbs, it will m proper to write the following 

EXERCISE. 

The veifo /tre, to read, and its derivatives, pages 16U and 161. 

Have you not read in the paper, that my brother, the mer^Mtf^ 
goin^ to be elected ? We will elect his uncle, the lawyer, instead of ha 
cousm. The protectress of lovers, the moon, will light your rtepfc 
The butterfly, the perfect mod^el of inconstancy, caresses all the flfl"'- 
ers. Mary, divine beauty, Ifsten to me ! Lafontaine, a man of rare 
genius, was simple and artless. The beaver, a very interesting ani- 
mal, is endowed with great intelligence, ibe was reading Waverley, 
a novel by Walter Scott. When 1 do not read the paper, I go lo your 
cousin, the bookseller, and he gives me the news. We are reading the 
works of Chaptal and Cuvier, books very useful in our professioi). 
John, the man, who works in the garden, is reading a novel. 

Remark. Two nouns used in apposition are sometimes separated 
by a verb o'r by a verb and other words. This takes place when the 



When is a or an not expressed in French before the second of two nouns 
apposition 1 
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I which /ellows the verb is the same person er thing as the nomi- 
^e or the objective of the verb ; as, your imeie wua a tailor ; he itfcnf 
wis a fool t tttul returned a/ooL Your uncUjtnd UxUnr name the samt 

aLb iWhen the second or two nouns used in apposition^ 
separated by a verb, is det^rained tiy the article ihe^ that 
de must be used or omitted ia the same instancss that the 
e J. indicates, when it relates to a person, and must always 
gpcessed if it relate to things. 

z. : Tou are the man whom I blaine. 

Vous ites VhomvM que je blAme. ■ 

b went a«|ri| soldier and returned ^colonel of his regiment 
stts eommreoldat et rettmma eoUnufik tan rigknenU 

i The pen is t^e weapon of poets. 
La plume estFarme despoites. 

IvLE 4. When the second of two nouns used in appoo- 
I, and separated by a verb, is preceded by the indefinite ar- 
B a or an, or is not preceded by any article, the second 
n Is considered an adjective, and tne article is omitted, when 
noun expresses simply q ualific ation or d ^nitio n. 

To lie is baseness. Le mensonge est bassesse. 

He was proclaimed a king. UfiU ftroc&mi roL 
They were sailors. Bs 4ttdeiU matelots, 

at the second noun is considered a substantive, and takeii 
odefiiiite anicle un or une in the singular, and the partitive 
in the plural, (even before proper names,) 1st, wnen that 
Qd iv)un is the name of a person or thing compared with 
first ; 2d., when used to give a character to a person or 
j[; and 3d., when it must remain a substantive to be con- 
3d with what follows. 

. : That man is a Hercules. 
Cet homme est un HercuU, 

Those younff ladies are beauties. 

Ces demoiseUes s<mt des beautis. I 

That hermit is a saint 
Cet ermUe est un saintf 

Tour answer is an insult 
Votre riponte est une insuUe, 

Henry is a tailor who works well. 
Henri est %m tailleur qui tranaiUe bien, 

wo- BOOiMi used In apposition be aeparated by a verb?— Wben ia tbe aiH- 
BspccMMd before tbe ■econdl^WlHB is a pr on nTpwpil bilbrp tbt 
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Remark 1. When the second of the twonoDiis is followed by 
other words with which it forms but one sense, (as the names of 
certain trades,) it is used as an adjective; as, il est m4irchand 
de lait, he is a milk-nian ; but if the two words be unconnected, 
the first is used as a substantive ; as, stm oncle est vn nigociant 
de Savannah, bis uncle is a merchant of Savannah. 

Remark 2. When the second of the two nonns is qoatified 
by an adjective, it is generally considered a snbstantive, and 
must be preceded by the article. But the article may beione- 
times omitted, for elegance' sake ; as in the following phme: 
Rfut hon pere, bon epoux ; He was a good father and hfgxd 
husband. 

Remark 3. The rules given in pages 77 and 191 which re- 
quire the articles a or an, and the partitive article to be ex- 
pressed by de alone, after a negative verb, are not observed 
after the verb itre. 

Ex. : Vous n'^tes pas un Cic^ron, Ycu tnrenot a OEeou 

Les langues ne sont pas dee sciences. Langumget are ntdtekMH* 

Rule 5. A noun used in apposition with tout, all, takes no 
article. 

All is vanity : Tout est f>anUS, 

Rule 6. A noun is sometimes put in apposition with a sen- 
tence, or a part of a sentence, and in that case takes no article, 
since, relating only to what precedes, the extent of its signifi- 
cation is limited by that sentence itself. 

Ex. : He recommended me to the mayor, a kindness that I M 
nevef forget. 
lime reconimanda au tnaire, bontS queje n^ouhliern jamais 

There are some phrases in which the verb to he, is used be- 
tween the first part of a sentence, and a noun put in appositioB 
with it. In these, the article is suppressed only when that 
noun is not qualified or determined by any other word. 

Ex. : He leaves the command to his ivife : is that goodness ? I70) it 
is weakness. 
II laisse le commandement d safemme : EsUee bonti 7 Jfon,^^ 
JaihUsse, 

Rule 7. The noun which comes after the conjunction 
comme, signifying a«, is considered an adjective, and takes no 
article; but after covin/e, signifying /?A-6, the noun preeenres 
its properties of a noun and is preceded by the article. 

■■ ■ - — — ■■ — ■ - -- 

How are the articles used after the verb itre nosativcly ?— Is theaFtfde me* 
before a noun used in apposition with tout, all ?— And be/bre a noun vsedli ifl*' 
■mon with a sentence 1— What must be observed with regard to noniM MtoM 
eomme'i . , 
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: Commi ehrStien vous terez condamnid, mart; mais eomme libira-' 
leiiT de la piUrie vous mMtez votre pgrdim. 

As a Christian you shall be condemned to death ; but as the 
liberator of the countiy you deserve your pardon. 

II mourut comme un chritien. 

He died like a Christian) (as a Christian dies.) 

OLE 8. There is a sort of construction in which t^ nouns^ 
gh used in apposition, are separated by the preposition 
That construction is not peculiar to the French language, 
lay be seen by th'e following example ; but it occurs more 
nently in French than in English. It takes place only 
•n the mind, struck at the same time by two expressions, 
illy applicable to the same person or thing, hesitates to 
! the preference to one, at the exclusion of the other. Both 
"ds are then used and connected together by the preposi- 
1 de, 

he adjective drdle, queer, singular, is always connected with the 
I that follows it by the preposition, de, 

I' : Ce giant de nigrej That giant of a negro. 

Qjuel dr^e de nez^ What a singular nose. 

B.— 'An exercise must be written on what precedes, before passing to another 
ultjr on words used in apposition. 

EXERCISE. 

evn1>«wmWr,todie, page 151. 

lexander, the son of Philippus, conquered Darius. Homer is called 
iather of poets, and £sop the father of fable. P. is not the author 
m I admire, since 1 blush while reading his works. He answered 

he was a Christian, and would die a Christian. Calumny is the 
pon of the coward,, and tears are the eloquence of oppressed inno- 
e. Bayard was a hero. Will not that monster of a king die for 
lappiness of his subjects? Your creditor is a Turk, since he pro- 
tes you thus. That woman is a fury, and her husband a Socrates, 
it poor girl is a Iamb who endures your ill treatment with incom- 
ible sweetness. Many ministers of state 'are vampires, who suck 
blood of the nation. We are unhappy merchants, ruined by the 

war. Stephen died a martyr for the Christian religion. Our sol- 
s will be heroes, since our generals are Ciesars. Are you a mem- 
of the society of Jesus ? That young man will be a good husband, 
le was a good son. 1 selected several pieces : Cinna, a tragedy. 

Soldier's Return, a song, and Waverley, a novel. My uncle is a 
t-seller, and his son is a poet. He is dying through the carelessness 
mt rascal of a coachman. Your legislator is not a Solon. The se- 
ty of the laws is humanity towards the people. Several philoso- 
'8 pretend that all is egotism in this world. His uncle is a merchant 
• has gained a great deal of money during the last war, but he is ex- 
lely covetous. He will die like a miser. I call that courage inv- 
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prudence. He had in this trunk the articles ttolen, an eTident proof 
that he was guilty. We are mothers and we easily forgive the malti 
of our children. Your daughters are not angels. That young mas 
will be a remarkable painter ; his brother is already an excellent sculp- 
tor, and his father was an architect renowned for his great geniuii— 
The cat eat the bat not as a mouse, but ait a bird. Did £eiiot act likea 
hypocrite 7 They recite their lessons like parrots. 

RuLE^ When a nnim is put in apposition with a praoom ^ 
of the tJfird persoD, nominative to the verb to be^ if Uiit doqDi I 
not being used as an adjective, require to be preceded by iB 
article, (see Rules 3 and 4,) the pronoun of the thud pemm 
nominative to the verb to be, whether masculine or femhifaN^ 
singular or plural, must be expressed byce ore', 

Ex. : He is a musician. It ut mutMm^ 

He is the musician whom I heard in Paris. 
C'est It musicien quejai entendu i Paris. 

N. B. When ee is used before the verb tire, the article nnot precede 
the noun. 

Ex. : C*e$t un komnu. It is a man. 

Illustration. The genius of the French language requires tint 
when the verb itre, used in the third person, is foUowed hy a Don 
which is determined by an article or any other word, the nominftUTe of 
the verb itre should be the adjective ee or c\ the principal use of whid 
is to fix the attention upon the substantive which follows. The phrase 
is then ell i plica!; for ce is the demonstrative adjective which wssuppoM 
to determine a noun that is omitted. 

Kx, : She is a woman who deserves a crown. 
(Pest unefemtne qui mirUewie couronne^ 

It is exactly as if the phrase were : that person is a isonum, ^ 

Is he your brother ? Est^ee voire frire 7 

Rule. The verb itre agrees in number with the noun whidi 
follows it, only in the third person. But in the premntof the 
indicative est is sometimes used instead of sont. This Dod^ 
though judged as correct as the other, by grammarians, is to 1)0. 
avoided. 

Ex. : They are your friends. Ce soiU vos amis, 

Rbmark. Since this construction directs the attention to what fel- 
lows, it will be proper to use it, even when the noun which comes after 
the verb itre has the sense of an adjective, when it is intended to give 



When is the nominative to the verb itre ezpreased by m or c* 1— Bow is the bomIs* 
■tiTeto tile verb itre ezprened, when that nominative is a pranoon, and tlH v«b ^ 
if IWiowad by an article, or any of Uie words seed to detsrsaiiMaoaHt 
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96 to the phrase, or when the noun expresses character. This noun 
It then be preceded by an article. 

Ex. : He is a drunkard. Ce$t tin imrogne, 

Senee there are two constructions ; and this phrase, He is a musieianf 
y be translated by II e$t musicien, or, Cest un musicien; but it ought 
t to be taken for a rule, that the two constructions, // eat musicierif or 
Ml «n imMicicn, have generally the same meaning, wiO;k more or less 
Mb It is not so : the first is used to designate a person who is well 
jMm ; and the second, to give rank or character to an unknown per- 
1^ by the noun which follows €tre. Thus, if 1 ask a lady what rank 
r brother holds in the army, and she wishes to answer that he is a cap* 
bi Ae ihiist say : // est eapUame ; but when I ask her toiko istkat gen- 
•Mil 7 pointing to a person whom J have never seen, if she intend to 
ike him known at once by mentioning his rank, she must answer, 
*ut wn CMpUaine, 

Remark II. In the compound of the present of the indicative e\ be- 
g followed by a, takes a cedilla ; but in this instance a personal pro- 
lan woukl be better. 

Ex. : C*a 6U, and better 

n a Hi mon camrade. He has been my tompanion. 

Rim ARK IIL In the future and conditional and their compounds, all of 
iiieh are not so often wanted, a personal pronoun is likewise preferred 
^«} or e\ unless the^rb beibllowed by im. 

Kl.: He will be my friend. II sera mon ami. 

He would be a good captain. Ce seraU^usk ban eapitai$u, 

^KMARK TV. There is another exception to the general rule. It 
■fit place when the person who speaks, wishes to direct the attention 
^ more to the person s^ken of than to his title, (in which case the 
Jphasis falls, in Ejiglish, upon the personal pronoun,) and also'Vhen, 
^ the berb to be; there is another, verb in the third person, the no- 
^tive of which is the same as that of the latter verb. 

^ : He is the king. // est le roi. 

He showed that he was a II montra qu% ilait un vrai pkUo- 
. true philosopher. sophe. 

Y. B. A little more will be said concerning this difficulty with the 
*Qrlative, and relative, in section 2d, of pronouns. 

> B. Be careftal in the foUowing exercise, not to use e«, or •% followed tgr itn, 
in it is not necevary. 

EXERCISE. 

ke vert> dinj to say, page IQO. 

ntroduce me to your partner, and tell him, that, since he is a French- 
D, I will speak French to him. 1 will introduce you to that lady ; 

fhst to tbe dlflbrence between the pbrasc construed with c« or e% and that in 
efc tlie pronoim is translated by t/, elie, iiSf elles l—Wbat are the instances in 
Bk tlw persoosl pronoun is better than ce or e\ 
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she is a widow, and her sister is a nun. , She is an amiable woatn, and 
my brother has told me that she is an excellent musician. Bli; P. ii 
here ; have you not s|>oken to him 7 He is a man of great merit Ob! 
ves, he is a particular friend of Mr. J. He is a man who receifcs sfl 
nis counirymen with much kindness. They say that she will be yov 
neighbour. He would be an excellent coalman, but he does not talk 
English. Is he not a Qermjin ? No^ sir ; he is a Spaniard. Peierbu 
lost all his money ; but he b a fool, because those men cheated himr" 
He is a gambler, and 1 say that he deserves that iiale punishiMit. Do 
you not perceive that man who is passing befor«*that nouae ? Tio, 9U 
He is the painter whom I employ. Tell me why you do notins]^ ts 
those ladies 7 They are Italian. No, sir ; they are Freocb> I^ JM. 
not tell me that your cousin is studying medicine 7 Tes ; he is aooo*, 
tor now. And are his brothers still in the navy 7 Tea; theyaitM^. 



SECTION V. 

CONTAINING VAEIOUS REMARKS ON THB AETICLBfl. 

or THB CHANGS OF THB ARTICLBS AND PREPOSITIONS, INTEODVCTIOII 
or THB P0SSB8S1TB ADJBCTITBS AND OMISSION OF THB AETlCLII* 

Rule 1.^ The indefinite article a or an is exprened 
French by the definite article ^ la,ie8, IJBlbre nouns of ]Dei*I. 
sure, weight, and purcl^iisi*. '*' 

Ex. : Trois sous la livre. Three cents a pound. 

Role 2. When speaking of time, with reference to repefrj 
tion, a or an is rendered by the preposition par, wiUioiit tt 
article. Z^ la, r, are also used instead of par, j 

Ex.: Dix piastres par semaine. Ten doUars a wedu 
Une f6i8 Pan. Once a year. 

Rule 3. The s^rae preposition par corresponds to all 
lish expressions of rate, division, or distribution, and parUcnl 
ly to per ; yet vour is used for per before cent^ hundred: ^%\ 
pour cent stands for per cent, 

Ex.: Trois dollars par personne. ThrcM doUanfar coA prnm- 
Vingt livres par baril. Twenty pmmda per bamL 

Cinq pour cent. Five per c^U, 

. JJ- ^. -^ peculiarity relating to the use of the article a or •^wi* 
MUj, mch, too, 80, 4-c, will be found among the adjectiTes the isdefinili 
pronouns, the present participles, prepositions. andaJverba. Some ^ 
cuhar locuuons will be placed among the gallicisms. 
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EXERCISE. 

lerivativesof dtre, toaay, page 161. 

vill work in your shop for fifty cents a day, but I fortell that he 
tk ten dollars a week next month. 1 wilt not give you my cheese 
I cents a pound. The butcher asked me seven pence a pound for' 
iL My father goes to Boston six or seven limes a year, Wedq. 
end three dollars a day. You say one thing and you repeat it 
f times an hour. Why do you contradict me, then, I will eive 
iree l^aons a week. I will not buy these oats if ihe man has nxed 
ice at fourteen shillings a Imshcl. That silk cost me five shillinss 

d. I bought those TOoks Tor six cents a volume. He sells his 
for two francs a bottle. Those engravings are cheap at ten cents 

e. Why do you slander that man ? Because he told me that he 
I allow me thretf cents a bottle on that wine ; and whlen I went to 
im, he allowed me but three per cent. The general sent three 
ind cartridges for each company. 

FLE. The p<;>flfleasivA> adjective cannot be omitted, in 
ch, before name^s of parents and relations. 

Elx.: Father says. J^onpire^HL 

Ls. The preposition to is translated into French by (2e, 
3 nouns expressing alliance, conaanguiniiy, appropria- 
a particular person^ &c. ; in short, whenever it can 
English, expressed by of^ in the same circumstances. 

Ex. : The Duke of Orleans, the son to the king. 
Le due d*OrUmis,JUs du rou 
Mn M., the architect to the king. 
Jtf. Jtf., architecte du rou 

is also translated by de after the words road^ way, pctih, 
de like. That preposition is not followed by any article 
i the kiames of countries or cities, but the article is used 
i common nouns when road, way, ot path, are use meta* 
5idly. 

Ex. : Nous sommes sur la route de Londres. 
We are on the way to London. 

Le chemin du bonheur. The way to happmete, 

B. The possessive adjectives before the above words, 
way, fc, are not expressed m French. 

Ex. : Nous ^tions sur la route de Paris. 
We were on our way to Paris* 

must the poBBessive adjective be introduced in the Freneh senten ce T — 
to traoalated by de 1— How is to translated into Frencji after the words ri»4uf , 
Itlielikel 
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Tht Tok ■ iO ii, to pst, page 157. 



^ Mother will pat on her new gown to-niffaL Mr. John, tl 
TO joor nei^bour, went to the 1^1 with Miss Jane, the oiec 
eral P. They will pin you in prison, because you have m 
|Aysician to the Empress. The heir to the immense propei 
General, di J not pat on his mpaming dress last Sunday. 
City-Hall, and there inquire for the road to the Battery. "^ 
yoa put on jroar sign, rmd to weaUk 7 I would put, iC i we 
place, Tomd to mitenf. Uncle will go to Europe next Augus 
will take me with him. The adWoe of that wicked man wil 
OB the way to the state-prison. We were oo the road to 
when we met that man. 1 lire on the road to Harlem. The 
the new Mayor went to his house and complimented him. Wl 
book ? Road to Hearen! That is a fine title. The path to 
Tery narrow. Will you find the path to my cottage ? 

OP THB OMlSaOH OF THK A|^nC|.B. 

The article is omitte d : 

1. In an emphatic and animated style, when seve 
stantives come together, as its repetition would seem ir 

Ex.: Citoyens, Strangers, ennemis, peuplea, rois, emp< 
plaignent et le r^rdrent. 
CUizens, strangertf enemies^ peofie, kings, emperors 
respect Atm. 

2. When a noun is put absolute in the nominative b 
address. 

Ex.: Soldats! soyezfermes, Soldiers! be firm, 

Bat if the substantive be the name of a parent or rda 
the noun dear, it ought to be determined by the pof 
adjective; except the words papa, maman, and thei 
pounds, which are not preceded by the possessive adjei 

Ex. , Mon pdre ! ma fille! Father ! daughter ! 

EU»ute2>moi, mon cher, or ma cb^re ! 
Listen to me, dear ! 

N. B. Father, brother^ &c., when used towards strangers oi 
spcct or fondness, without a proper name, are likewise precede 
possessive adjectires. But the same words do not take the po 
adjectires when they are followed by the proper names of the | 
as when addressing monks or nuns. 



When can the article be aItofi;ether tnnitted ?-«By what words mvuk the 
parsnti and relatioiii be determined t 
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When it is in the form of a title, to one of the objects of 
;lass which it designates ; or when it is used as an address 
letter, &c. At the end of a worl&i the French use the 
ijin^ without an article for^^ efuL 

:. : Qrarhmaire Fr9rh9aise, composition, 

Ji French Orammair, the eomposUion, 

It, Lecui^de Wakefield, The Viear qf Wak^fUU. 

use this litie does noi deaigoate a class of books. 

Rue Carminoy viliage de Qreenw ich, 

Carmine. Street f Qreenwiek FiUage* ■ " * 

Aft^r soit^ either, or ; ou, Either, or, and after ni, neitheri 
; ail of them, when before words used in a partUive sense. 

L : SoH m^pris soil itiactention^ . 
Either contempt or huttientiin* 
Le sage n*a ni amour ni baine, 
The wise man hath neither tote nor hatred. 

After quely quelle^ what; . 

c : Cluei accident, What an accident ! . 

. .i-' .- - .• ■ •■■ 

Afier jamais, never ; when initial and fol^o.^ed by a.noun 
^ has an indefinite or partitlye sense. . 

c : Jamais temme ne fut plus aimable, 
J^ever viae a wtman more amiable. 



■\ 



nd 7. When a list of articles is made, as in a bill or tafiffi 

BMARK. The article '» also omitted in some proverbial 
ences, maxims, &c., which the learner will not have td 
itrue, but may meet with in translating. 

:. : Pauvrel^ ja*est pas vice, Poverty in no sin. 

. B. In none of the above exceptions are the nouns used, 
genenjd sense. 

B. All other constructions belonging to the French language antf 
liar to certain phrases, in which the article must or not be used, 
be found in the third part of this gramn^r. 

• I ffi 

EXERCISE* 

B derivsdves of ia«t«rf , to puti page 150. 

lie ritrei* carried awa)r h<>uses, flbcks, trees^ bridges, &e. Generals, 
ifA, soldiers, all promised that ihey would riisisu with great in- 
dity^ Nations, praise tiie Lord ? . Men, celebrate his glory ! Sin- 

J ■ ■ ... ■ ' ■ ■• ■ — I ■ , ' ■ ■ I ^ 

he article lued with titleoor addresses 1— With what sort of titles can it lie ueed 1 
tied after *9it ?— Af^r ni /—After what I-i-WJiqi ia the article used after 

19 
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fiert, tremble at his voice ! O ! king of the earth and beaTen, prote< 
us. Father Clement, will you permit me an obserTation? "Why doyo 
not speak, brother John, are you sick 7 Sister Mary, have yoo m) 
copy-book ? Farewell, parents, friends, moimtains, dales, woo«^ alio 
streams ! I leave you perhaps, for ever. 1 will show you the list oi 
youd father's books : Voltaire's romances, Boileau's poetry, FnokliD's 
essays, funeral orations of Flechier, amusing fables, a theoretical and 
practical grammar of the French tongue, the Corsair, the battle of the 
frogs and the mice. Learn how we put our titles in our French eopr- 
books. The dictation, the French verb, the letter, the eompositkn^ toe 
parsing, a list of the irregular Terbs, &c He always omits tne dolt over 
the t's, and I call that omission either carelessness or miaehicfl I take 
neithv wine nor beer. He exposed neither parents nor friends. They 
hare neither morality nor religion. What a .learned man ! Hedoei 
not admit die system of Copernicus. What a beautiful house ! Nerer 
was a general more beloved by his soldiers. Send that letter to oor 
milk-man, fifty-fiflh-street, village of Bloomingdale. 



or THE ARTICLB WITH THE COLLECTIVE, DISTRIBUTIVE, AMD PRO- 
PORTIONAL MUMBBES4 

All the above numbers are nouns and not adjectives. 

Collective bumbots ai^ those which express a certain qiten* 
tity forming a wbol6. They are as follows : — 



unit^ 


unit 


quarantaine 


two icon, aMt 


couple 


couple 




•^^'y 


trio 


trio, three 


cinquantaine 


two score tnUhdJ, 
about fifty 


demi'^ouzaine 


Mf a dozen 


soixantaine 


three Morv, fM 


boitaine 


awtek 




naefy 


neuvaine 


nine dojft ^f 


uncent 


one hundrti, f** 


dizaine 


wrayer 
hatfaeeore 


centaine 


eisdy 
one nuMHWf MKf 


douzaine 


dozen 




one hundntd 


quinzaind 


about fifteen^ a 


un millier 


ime thautmid, akid 




fortnight 




one'thtmmi 


vingtaine 


a seore, about 


myriade 


one myriad 




twenty 


million 


wW* wf%wMmwww 


trentaine 


a score and a half, 


milliard, or 


one tkouaand wSf 




about thirty 


billion 


lions 






trillion 


trillion 



Remark. The above numbers, except in trade, do not ex- 
actly stand for the number which they seem to represent. 
Thus une tingtaine de pereannes means about twefity fenofu. 

But dizadne, douzaine, used in trade, signify exactly ten 
and twelve ; un cent, un miUier, one hundred, one thousand; 



How are collective nianiben used 1— What Bexue have th^ generally 1 
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he two latter are also used for a handred pounds, and a thou- 
nnd pounds. 

RvLV. Collective numbers take the sign of the plural, and 
must 1)6 connected with the following nouns by the preposi- 
tion de ; as, troi8 douzaines cPcsufs, uiree dozen of eggs ; des 
myriadea d^inaectes, myriads of insects. 

They must also take the preposition de before other num- 
bers ; as, une dizaine de miUe dollars, about ten thousand 
doJ[lars, 

. Rbmark. These numbers, being nouns and not adjectives^ 
canaot be used without being determined by an article or some 
of the adjectives which determine nouns. But, except (ftzatne. 
douzaine, cent, and millier, they are scarcely ever precedea 
by an other article or adjective than ufiy or une, or by the 
preposition par, by ; as, une aoixantaine, about three score, 
par einqumiiaines, by fifties. 

As for dizaine, douzaine, cent, and millier, which expresft 
precise numbers, they are determined by any of the articles 
or a4jectives ; as, cetie douzaine de Uwres, that dozen books^ 
fe Cfttt de paille que vou$ me vendUfis, the hundred weight of 
ttnw which you sold me, &c. 

When speaking of the age of a person they are sometimes 
Used with the article la, when they require the aid of no other 
Word. 

Ex. t B m patiS la foimntaifM. He is ftbove sixty. 

The distributive numbers are those which express the difibr^ 
ent part$ of a whole; as, la moitii, the half; le tiera^ the' 
third ; le quart, the quarter ; wi dnquienui, a fifth; and so on, 
always, usmg ordinal numbers, as in English. 

Distributive numbers take the sign of the plural ; as^ l6$ 
qiMire cinquiemes^ four-fifths. 

N. Bk The learner must observe the difference between the adjeci-» 
tiTe <kmt, hfti^ and the substantive m^tli^. The former is always 
Mlowed by a noun which it qualifies, as, utu dcmi^gourtUt half a dol- 
lar, or which is understood, as, un mUU el demit for ^"'^ ^*^ ^ demi' 
mUUj one mile and a half; while vwUU, being a noun, not only does 
not qualify, but also may itself be qualified ; as, la plus groMie moUi£, 
the larger half. 

Proportional numbers denote the progressive increase of 
things. They are le double, the double ; le triple, the treble ; 
k quadruple, le quintuple, le sextuple, le decuple, ten-fold ; 
k centuple, a hundred-fold. 

By what mint they be determined 1-i>By what are they foUowed 1— What do 
4klribaUvs ouinben signify 1— What is tlie diffiurence between moitii and <i0sM 1 



[•■. Coltecttve numbers take the sign or the nlurol, nnd 
»e connected with the following nouns by tlio pnipotti- 
e ;' &9, trail douzaines d'mufs, three duzen of eggH ; den 
'<ieM d'inteclea, myriads of insects. 
3j must also take the preposition lU before other nurn- 
aa, uae dixaine de miUe doUars, aUfut ten thutjMainl 
■^ . 

MAKK. These numbers, bcin^ nouns and niH sdjcetjven, 

*\ be used without being determined by an arlinli! or wniits 

t adjectives which determine noims. Dtit, except •JfzntnR. 

wiine, cent, and millier, they arc scarcely ever preeiMlwl 

a other article or adjective than un, or uni:, or by the 

Hition par, by ; as, une toixanlaine, alxiut ttm,-^ m:iui:, 

atefumUainu, by fifties. 

ibr dixaine, douzaine, cent, and milli*r. whidi trxpnau 

B numbers, they are determinfid by >ny of tli*; arlicj'M 

ectives ; aa, ceite douzaine de Uoret, that <iir»H tfnik*. 

de paiiie que vmu me cevdUcM, tti« huiidr^l wniffil '4 

irhich you sold me, &c. 

D speaking of the age of a perwiti \\ii^y hf: fiiwi'.u^^ 
rilh Ihe article^ when thf<y rtKjuir': \:.-. iA 'A i.'i 'Z.';^* 

distrihutire numbers sre ib'js^ which txp/'^ (I* -(.dM- 
ola of a whole; as, ia wnlH, \kJ: h*.f . U ttm^ 4t 

\e quart, the quarter : tin cinyut<»i«. *t>hi,,mi»Mr 

iDsiog ordinal numb<irs, m in KM(..*t- 

ribatire numbers taite \;ai kigb </ »« ymMt: »^^ 

caiquiemtt, four-fiftli«. 

fari, hal( aad IA« i>MU.'.;.i« *irti!. V.^a J i n— r ji^^* 
»cd bf kniaa vL^ j':i..t..£«(,M, ■ 
or whidi ii iiiuieiMi'inii 

liialiTj, bat ili-j :r^f .-jr...' :/ 
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The following are very seldom used. Septup/e, sevenfold; 
octuple, ciglit-luid ; nonuple^ nine-fold. 

PruportidMul numhers cannot extend further than thetboie 
few, not being, as in English, formed from the cardinal mun- 
bcrs. Those that arc wanted are represented. 

Those seeds will bring forih thirty-fold, 
Ce8 graines rapporitnnt Irtnit pcur toi. 

There is also another kind of number which requira the 
attention of the learner. Some grammarians call it thenoiiH 
ber of repetition. 

£x. : una foi8 once 

deux fois twice 

trois fuis thrice, or three ftmet 

qualrc fois four times 

and so on, always using the word Jbis for the English mA 
times, 

N. B. The AdTerb/rftf«, more, afler these numbers, is preceded I7 
the preposirion de ; as, ten times more, dixfoii deptuM ; but the phnie 
is more generally constmed ivith encore, a» follows : onoe more, nwvf 
wie/oit. 

SXBBCiaB. 

The verb Mtvrir, to open and derivatWes, pages 149 and 130. 
How many eg^gs shall 1 put in your basket? three docen or two 
•core. We discovered about sixty men on the road ; we scntadocen . 
dragoons against that troop, and after a fight of about fiAeen minutei 
they abandoned the field of battle. They opened iheir store on iht 
first of May, and on the twentieth of August following they had wM 
giHHis fur about thirty thousand dollars. They possess now three 
millions uf francs. Wo will discover the land within a fortnight. Wben 
1 up«ii ihe door you always scold me. Open it entirely then ; boldo 
nut leave it half opened. I told you the same thin^ twice yestenbr, 
Und I repeated it three limes moie* rc-day. 1 want a thousand moh* 
The halt* of four is two. The three-fiflhs of twenty-fire are fifteen. 
The seventh of twenty-eight is equal to the tenth of forty, or to the two- 
ihinU irf' aix» or to the fourth t»f sixteen. If you give your money to U»e 
iKwir. O.hI will return you double. This corn will yield a hundred- 
fold. My money will brws: the quadruple. If instend of readiop ynnr 
lojuiiii iwo iir ihiev lime*, you had taken the book ten or twelve vma, 
yuu wuuld iioi have Ueii punished. The seeds that fell into nod 
groimd brought forth sixty-fold. If you go there once more joa^ 
bu fall &; nod. ' 



.J!^'?* «iM. pi,,|M.riU|nul i>umr>eni ? -Are they a«numeroiw }n Frnich aifnCntlMt 
WliyJ- Wbtti ure Out iiumbeni of rcpetiiiou 1— Uow id more ezpreaBcd aftatteH 
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KB WORDS monsieur^ maiamef fnadenuristlUf. mesHevrs, nutdameSf 
meademoiaeUes and moaseignewry musiigneurs. 

lese words are compounded of the possessive adjectives 
ma, mesy and the words, sievT< ^\x \ dame, lady ; demai- 
miss (an unmaiYied lady) ; ana $eignevr, lord j but they 

ot always used as their etymology would indicate. 

Monsieur and messieurs, not only stand for sir, and sirs, 
leiUfif^ when addressing or anawering persons, and mdstsr^ 
ter, messieurs, when followed by a pfoper name^ but^Jso^ 
fy ffentUman, and gentlemen, wh^n ihey are determined 
a article or other Word. 



• ■! 



. : nn monsiNir, le roonsieiir, , C9 vonsjeuf, . 

• genUenmnj the gpiUemm^ UuU gmUtman. 

lessieurs, les messieurs, ce^t oiQwieiirs, bos messieursy 
gentlemen, the gentlemen, these gen&emen, oitr gentlemen^ 

Madame stands for madam; mesdames for ladies (unless 

known that none of them are married )^ m^tdemoisctle for 

r or mxtdam (an unmarri^ lady)' land ruesdemoiselles for 

es, young ladies, (when it is known that none of them are 

ried). 

It these words are only used when addressing persons, or 
n followed by a proper name. 

L. : Madame, Mademoiselle Smith. La belle Madame 7^!it.' 
Mddam, >M\88 Smith. The beautifid Mrs. Filix. 

he simple words dame, demoiselle, and their plurals, when 

' are determined in French by other Krords, answer for the 

ds lady, young lady (unmarried), and their plurals. 

■'■'•■ ■ ■ .1- . ■ . . 

I., unedame, ]a demoiselle, ces dames,., yds demoiselles, 

a lady, the young lady, thdse ladies, . your young ladies. 

he word demoiselle, used after a verb without being deter- 
ed by any word, stands for the English word unmarriedy 
lied to a lady. 

c. : EUe est encore demoiselle. She is still unmarri^cL 

.B. The -words monsieur, madame^ ^e, admit of Ao abbreviation, 
as the names of indifferent persons be written. When abbreviated 
are spelled thus, Mr., Mme. or M'«, M"«. 

EM ARK L A gentleman, a lady:, ^c, when used to signify 

lat are the words nunuietar^ madame^ Src. compounded of? — Which of theie 
I may ie preceded bv ^icl<«1— What is Hie FVench for a,gadUiMta1^ 
tir%--t(iK itULdam'ir-fot thfiit ladyl 9Lt. 

1^ 
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well-brad people, are translated by the addition of the word^ 
comme il/aut, as it ought to be. 

Ex. : He is a gentleman, (PiU nn AMime eomme UJtd. 

2. A gentleman^ meaning a man of probity, or good beha- 
viour, is expressed by the words homme (fhonneur. 

Ex. : You are not a genilemao, Vous nUtes poM un hommi 'kMMr* 

3. Le sieur, la dame^ la demoiselle, arc iwed at lawimtoad 
of Mr,, Mrs., Miss, and so in the plural. 

4. The words monsieur, madame, ^.followed by the^ 
per name, are used in polile conversation before nouns of litk, 
when that title keeps the place of the name of the person ; and 
also, before the word designating some one of the fiimily of 
the person to whom you speak. 

Kz, : Monsieur le compte F., Messieurs les d^pnt^ 

The eari F., The depmHa^ 

Madame ia marquise, &&, Monsieur le docteur, 

The fmurchionettf Slc DocUt, iic. 

Monsieur votre p re, Madaine votre Spouse, 

Your father. Your wife, 
Mesdemoiselles vos sceurs, &c 
Yottr sisters. 

6. Monsieur is sometimes joined to a noun to express n- 
rious feelings; such as, anger, derision^ &c. 

Ex.: Ah! Monsieur le paresseux I Jlh! you lazy feUow ! 

6. It is not polite in French to designate a person premt 
by a demonstrative adjective or a personal pronoun. 11» 
words monsieur, madame, are used for that purpose, and ac- 
companied by some gesture which points out the persoiL Yet 
the possessive adjectives are used in the plural. 

Ex.: Give this gentleman a chair, 
Donnnz nne chaise d monsfeur. 
The lady says thiU you arc very polite, 
^aUame dit que vous iles tris polL 
1 hope these ladies will remain, 
-f^espire que ces dames resteront, 

and GermT^^^iu^^^^l "^ '" Italian, Spanish, Portuguese 
the sS b„rtlir'l^^''?" '^ sometimes substituted for 
me second ,j,ut that mod e is far from being as general in 

How do you exDrrag In Pronrh 
wonii tk^ lady, If the per^n nJZ^ Z^^^"^ ^-"o'*^ would you expi« *• 
require Uiat an unknowrpcii>n '^Kld^'^'SdrSSd^ ***" *^** 
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ench as in some of the other languages mentioned. It 
gUi to be made use of only on seeing a person for the first 
le, or when speaking to any one wilh whom we are not 
W acquainted, unless that person be very inferior to us; 
It the nominative of the verb, thus used in the third person, 
1 be but the words monsieur, madame, mademoiselle, or 
tnseig'neur, and never a personal pronoun, except in inter- 
rative phrases, when monsieur, madameyOr makemaiadle, 
\ placed before the verb. This prevents from carrying xm 
9 construction farther than a few phrases^ on account of the 
ilegant repetition of the same, words. 

Ex. : Monsieur n'est*il pas Fran9aiiB ? 
^re you not a Frenchmanf .sfr? 

8. The vfords Mon seigneur, my lord, Mes8eigne»¥^, my 
rds, are used instead of Monsieur and Messieurs, in all in- 
Mices, when speaking of or to'a prince, an ambassador, a 
rdinal, a bishop, and other persons occupying a higher sta- 
)n, pretty much in the same instances as my lord and my 
rds arCvtised in English. .. 

•, BXEECISE.. . ; 

Craiisltre, to know, to be acquainted witjb, page I^, and its derivatives, page 159. 

I know those ladies, but 1 have forgotten their names. AgentjemfUl 
fmy acquaintance went yesterday to Brooklyn, and met in the steam- 
oat your father and sister. I hav-e been introduced to that gentleman, 
id you not know him? How are you doctor ? 1 am very welli thank 
o«), sir ; but how is your mother ? Young ladies ! I hope that you 
rflil not forget these importdnt things. Where are you going'to p*ace 
tmriadtes? Those gentlemen vfiW give thefnv their seats. A young 
idy was singing that song last night at my father's house. Would 
'OQ reeognize her, if you sbonld see her? Yoa acknowledge that she 
sng perfectly well. Where are these ladies going? Ah? you noisy 
ellow ! you have been punished. The lady who spoke to you yes- 
«nlay, was this morning with the youns: lady who has sent you her 
ilbum. Do you wish to go to London ? Yes, captain, I will go in your 
ibip, and those younjg Mies will accompany me. Did you meet a 
ady or a gentleman f t knew that woman when she was rich ; she 
vas a lady then. Ask that gentleman if he knows me. Dp you lojiow 
Qe, madam? No, sir, buVF. am acquainted with that young lady. 
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CHAPTER III. 

OF THE ADJECTIVE. 

SECTION I. 

Rule. The learner should be careful to make the a^jfletivs 
agree with tlie very noun that it qualifies^ and not widi lay 
other. Thus he should say : 

Dea hoi de soU notrs, Black silk stocking And 
Despeaux de renardt noirt, Black fox akins. 

In the first instance, nofr evidently qualifies bas^ and intlie 
second it qualifies r67tar(29. 

£4. B. Some remarks relating to the asreement of the adiectiTe ate 
tnoir Pair J to look, will be placed with Sie Gallicisms; others reladog 
tp the adjective jtossibU, will be found with the adverbs U plttt, U nuku* 

REMARKS ON A FEW PARTICULAR ADJECTIVES. 

The adjectives nu, bare; and demi, half; remahi unaltered 
when placed before a noun, and joined to it by a h3rpheD, as 
nu'pieds, bare-footed ; nu-tite, bare-headed; demi-heure^ 
halt an hour, &c. 

N. B. The article un or une is placed before dend, and not after, as it 
is in ibe English. 

But they agree with the noun like other adjectives when 
they are placed after it ; as, il avail la tite nue^ his head was 
bare ; utie heure et demie^ one hour and a half. 

Half before an adjective or participle is translated by 4 
demii or d moitie; and sometimes, though very seldom, by 
demiy alone, before an adjective. 

C ifimUifMiri ■ 

Kjc. : He was half dead* R itait < u demS-fliorf 

(^demv-mort 

But when half is repeated, it is represented by moUii; a^i 
moitie rouge, moitie htanc, half red, half white. 

Half followed immediately by a noun, is expressed by: d i 
moitie, unless it form with that word, a compound noun. 

Ex.: At half price, d motli/prir. 

Half- pay, demusolde. 






What must be observed with regard to the agieement of the adjeetiYe %- WM H 
■aid of the a4jective n«, bare 1— Of demi, half. 
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le sAjeciivefeu, late, being placed before the article or 
ford which determines the substantive which follows it, 
ins hi variable ; Rs^feu la reine, the late queen. But it 
» with that noun if the article or the other word which 
mines the noun, come before it, as, la feue reine, the 
lueen. 

3. FeUf is placed after the article or possessive adjective, with a 

distinguish a deceased person from one ha.ving the same title, 
3 still alive: It is sorr;etimes used in the plural. 

ere are some compound nouns in which the adjective 
d loses the e. and takes an apostrophe in the femininie : 
rancP mere^ grand mother ; grand^ meaae^ higl^ mas^. 
3, of course, are substantives, and are placed ih diction- 

these can be added the following expressions : 

*Ch'and' ehambre, high court 

*Grand' chht^ high cheer 

* Grande ehoae^ much 

* Ovand? faifhf extreme hunger 
'* Grtmif fite great holiday 

^Sraui^fartBj 'Witk ail one's might > 

Grand? garde , • \fixfilU guard 

* Grand? peine^ hard labour 
*GraiuPpeurf great fear' 

* Grand? pun f great pity 
Grand? rti«, main street 
Grand? 9cMe great hail 

* Grand? soi/y extreme thirst 
Grand? verpjie, main yard 
Grand? voue. main sail 

B. Those mark^ with an asterisk retain the mute e when they 
deeded by an article. 

mc de port^ post paid, is invariable when it precedes the 
, and agrees with it when aAer. 

: Vous recevrez franc de post deux lettres; or, deux lettres franehet 
t : You will receive two letters post paid. 

e adjective drdle^ droll, singular, queer, requires to be fol- 

1 by de, or d\ when it precedes the substantive ; as, c^est 
'die d? homme, he is a singular man. 

e adjectives/etr and many, when they follow a verb that 
ates them from the noun which they qualify, are repre- 
1 by the adjectives rare and nomhreux, in the plural. 

t U said «f /m, late Tr-Of grand, great 1— Of frtnu de pvrt V-Ofdrmi— 
• you translate into French tbe adjective/«w T— JIfairy 1 
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Ex. : Good friends are few, Les bona omtt tatU nret. 

Both, when followed by the noun which it qualifies, isie- 
presented by les deux ; as, both volumes, les deux vduma} 
but when this noun is understood, it must be translaMli^ 
tons deuxy if the two persons or things act together, and Ijf 
tons Les deux, if they act separately. 

Ex. : Us sont aortia tons deux, they have both gone out, (t^pther.) 
Ila aont sortis Uma les deux, they have both gone out, (sefwttely.) 

Northern, southern, eastern, and toestern, used in sdenoes, 



i 



L 



are translated by septentrionil, meridional, orient d, and occ»» 
dental; but in common language, the French use: cbtnord^ 
du midi, or du sud; de Vest, andeie Pouest. 

Ex. : The southern mail, Le courrur du miiL 

N. B. Something relating to the adjectives very and posiiUe, will In 
mentioned m the chapter of adverbs. 

Rule Ist. Some adjectives are used as adverbs. Theyre»| 
main unaltered, since their office is to modify verbs, and not to 
qualify nouns. They generally correspond in the two lan- 
guages, but there are exceptions. For instance, )ir«f, an ad-j 
verb, is d^abord, or premierement, 

Ex. : Elle chante bas, She ainga law, 

II parle fran9di8, He apetuea JV«mdb. 

Ces fleurs sentent bon, or These fiowara amell good,'^ 
*• mauvaia, ML 

N.6. Other adjectives, or rather participles, have become prepofi* 
tions, and will be spoken of with that part of speech. * 

Rule 2d. Several names of things are used like adjectives of 
colour, but they do not agree with the noun, because the con^i 
struction is evidently elliptical. 

Ex. : Des rubans marron, cheantU coloured ribbons; viz,:. nUxm^j 
that have the colour of a chesniit. 

These words are principally aurore, a sort of yellow; eannsii,eu^ 
mine ; cerise, cherry ; JonquiUe^ jonquil ; marron, chesnut; nmsttit, 
hazelnut ; orange, orange ; paille, straw-coloured ; piatache^ pistachio; 
ponceauj red puppy, (cnmson red ;) soufre^ sulphur, and others used by 
comparison. 

OF COMPOUND ADJECTIVES. 

Two adjectives connected by a hyphen are called compcmnd!^j 
adjectives. 

What ii wid of both ?— What is to be observed coneetning adjeethrcs vmi 
adverbs 7 
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tt Both agree with the noun, when they both separately 
lify it. 

c : La perdrix grue'blanchef The Ti^hit^ and grey partridge. 

I. The second alone agrees with the noun, 'if the fir^t is 
I as an adverb which modifies the second. 

c : De PMoine eltArsemief thia sown oats, (sown' thinly.) 
Det nammni-n^ new born chiklreD, (newly l)om.) 

nd dd. They both remain invariable when they modify 
i other. 

Ex. : De la sole ftfeu-ciotr, light blue silk. 

THS AGRBEMENT OF ADJECTIVES .OR PARTICIPLES WITH MORE 

THAN one' NOUN. . 

It An adjective or participle frequently serves to qualify 

or more substantives of different gender S4 

it be used to qualify substantives of the same gender, it 
;t be put in the plural and agree with them in gender. 

Ex. : Le roi et le berger sont ^gaux aprds la mort, 
The king and the shepherd are equal after death. 

1. When the two substantives to which the adjective re- 
i are the names of animated beings, and of different gen- 
i, the adjective is to be put in the masculine plural. 

Elx. : Men p^re et ma m^re sont con tens. 
J\iy father and mother are contented. 

d. But when an adjective or participle relates to two or 
e nouns of different genders, applied to things, it is better 
ut the masculine noun immediately before the adjective ; 
^he adjective being masculine, the difference between the 
genders would be more sensible if the feminine noun were 
aediately before the . adjective. This, howevet*, becomei; 
ess with adjectives ending in e mute ; these being the same 
30th genders, and also when the adjectives are separated 
n the nouns by a verb. 

Ex, : . I have found my paper and pens spoiled. ' 
/'at troimi ines plumes et mon papier fAtisl 
I find this wine and beer detestable. 
Je trouve ce vin et cette bOr^ dileatablea. 



"hat are the nouns, used like adjectives, that are invariable T— What are com- 
idadlectivefll— Whendo liotb words agr«^1— When does the last one only 
e.i-JtV'ben are they both Invariable 1— How can you make an adjective agree 
I two or more nouns 1— In what order must the nouns be used when, being 
M of tbdngs, they are quallfi^ by but one adjective ? 
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4th. After several sabstantives having the same seBse^ At 
adjective agrees with the last only. 

Ex. : All his life his been bur continual work and orcuf>atioD. 
Tmte ta vie n^a iU qu*wi Irmfml^ qu*WM oeeupaiiim muMntMl 

5th. After two substantives separated by a conjanetioD tbtt 
excludes one of them, the adjective is put in the plunliiiWBeii- 
linc or femiaiae, according to the foregoing rolea^ if itnfatteto 
both nouns. 

Ex. : Un homme ou unefemnu AgiM, an old man or an old 



r. 



Remark. Many French words are both substantiTei ni '. 
adjectives, and can be used both with and withoct a tmt 
either in the masculine or the feminine gender, and inliolh 
numbers. They are found in dictionaries. TbOBe eadiBfiif 
eur, which are formed from verbs, are of thid kind. ' 

It must be observed that they -often cornespcmd with tt^ 
English present participle followed by a noun. 



Ex. : Un grondeur, Ji fc^..—..^ »•..« 

Many adjectives can also be used as substantives, and an I 
preceded by the definite^ indefinite^ or partitive artide, it 
both genders and numbers. They are principally those which 
are in English, used like substantives in the plural, and thoN 
besides which express moral qualities, except monosyllablei. 

Ex. : Un pauvre, jS poor man, 

Le sdf^e, Tke wise man, 

Ce petit paresseoz, That lazy boy, 

Des avares, ^^varicUnu persons. 

The abovementioned adjectives relate to persona only; bat 
others which are also used like substantives, have a veiy ex« ^ 
tensive signification which relates to all that is erobraeed by 
their meanings. These occur only in the singular number 
and among adjectives of all classes. 

Ex. : Le vrai, ^ Mthat Vfkieh is true, 

Le blanc, " The whits colour. 

Adjectives cannot be considered substantives if preceded by 
an adverb ; except, le plus, le mains, the most, the least 



How ta it whwi the two pub«tanti ve* have the same senfle 1— What are tke 

that can be used both as substantives and adjectives t— What is said of t*»*^ si^ i 
tives relatfaig to thlngSf that are used ia the dnfuiar nomber f 
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Hie veri) fttirej to do, to make, page 157. 

i^ou will make for that genttem.an two coats of black cloth. Saint 
•ouls carried the crown of thorns barefooted and barefaeetded from the 
f<foa or Vincennes to I^otre-Dame. I would not do that work for half 

guinea. He made a soup for ten persons with two pounds and a half 
r iSifeaft Hfe" rfffotttdfert Wef-e^ entirefy bare when Be took Kis place^ in 
m ier^Hek' Wh\iit6 Mi6r liikdt ^eat phifits during; th(6 waV hy selfmg 
rheat: he gained two millions and a half of dollars.- Th6 lat^ khi^ 
f England was preparing the w&f for his successor. My late grand- 
lother psed to hear high mass on Sundays. Thteir flag is half red and 
^ji^ yellow. The causes of his ruin are many.., Trim the lAain staiL 
Vhatd queer Kabit. I will' take both horses. Straw-coloured waist- 
oats used to be fashionable. Have yoii received the western papers ? 
Vhat- KM yod doing in that room? Study jrour lesson, quicks /You 
J%h«if asleepi Do not talk loud, young ladies, or Miss N. will hear 
["od? Your sisters and brothers ar6 jealous, because I have bad the 
irst premium. That youn^ lady and her aunt are not satisfied with- 
'^ou/marinef' of sinking. They say that you sing false. That secret, 
hat mystery«athat imprudent confidenee, unworthy of our attention, 
m\]\ malce the subject of our remarks. The grenadiers came down firsts 
^ith their coats and hands burnt. Have you found the stolen knife 
xnd fork ? She is a scolding woman, ana you will not make a good 
wife of a person of that disposition. You are an insolent fellow, and I 
■rill punish you. What a lavish man ! he spends all his money like a 
RmI. Avaricious men are foes to the woHd ; lavish men are only their 
>wn enemies. I like what is true. The rich owe assistance to the 
|K)or. 

SECTION U. 

OF THE PLACE OF ONE OR SEVERAL ADJECTIVES. 

The principal rules relating to the place of the adjective have been 
given in the first part, and may be again consulted. Some peculiarities 
Ivlating to construction will be given here. 

Art adjectivp placed before a nouii, is more intimately con- 
nected with it, and expresses the quality with more force' 
thart when it follows the substantive. But there are so many 
instances in wliich an adjective is necessarily placed before or 
after the noun, that this difference is very seldom sensible. 

As the learner, however, is becoming better acquainted with the^ Ian- 
pJBge, it is proper to observe that the construction of the sentence often 
makes the place of the adjective a matter of taste, as will be illustrated 
^ an example. 

Ex. : The incomparable author of Ver-vert 
LHncomparable aiUeur de •Ver-vert, 
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1^ ari adjective placed before a noun exactly the same sif^lfieatlda a« v^ttM 
■■ced after?— Are the rales on the place of the a4iective always invariablal — 
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Bm it is importsss nrrer to 
tvo agniBatkos. docrmnicd b j" tfadr pbee 
after the noon. 

Some haTe that prcciiar nsnificatioo with one wil Hl Mtiw 
oalT. and others vith ail snfastantiTes of the aaine daawifli 
which they are joined. The latter will be indicated bf aa 
8«ensk placed before them. 

N. R I: msst be uadersaod ih«t the adjearvvB which we iiot|i»- 
eedfd or an asterisk, will be goiem e a br the gcncnl ffwfei,jMge§i» 
when aeeoaipuL jiikg vonb daerent fiom ihoae of the fisOown^ laL 

*Un BOB homBM *iib hoanne aos, wAiek tigt^ut epM 

« fiw^ vllcu SMI ^ftfkmMr M^ ii not often aiBd: 

■1 Ammw dr WoiiilheaMMt pro- 
per cxpuwiim fcr tba.. 

nnhooime bbatk 

• Ware mmi 
'one CKKTADTB DouTeDe ^ooe noaTcOe cKaTAnra 

mmu wort of mart wmre anrs 

"mon CBEK msai *aii habiHement caaa 

aif iImt /rimif 

UIK COMMCXE ▼Oiz 

c MiMRtmotu voice 
*aut\ GRrcL boraroe ! 
what a tirescme fttUno ! 
*la DERSiftmE ann^e 
the Imtt yemr of any period 
tuie FAtfssB corde 
m wtrtHg oml of tune 



▼B botniBe 



line To:x 

CM imiifferent rmet 

*Guel homme cmrcL ! 

tekai acruelmumi! 

*rann6e deekiIbb 

last year 

nne corde FArssB 

a fdse siring 

a thiiig wideh is bad, «f W0 mm,isf*' 



' Famx !■ plaeed after the noon to 
ptTf hf ita uaiuie. 

*un FiBE poltron 

a great coward 

*on FVEiEvx menteor 

an exccithe liar 

an OALANT homme 

a clever man 

*un ORAND homme 

U great man a tall man 

Ortmd kmea these peculiar acceptations, whatever may be its place, wttB ^^ 
accompanied by other words which determhie its meaning. 

Does the place of the adjective sometimes change its meaning T—H<nr WDa|^ 
you exp r gs B in French a good man 1— How a brace aitfa f— How would f* <>^ 
prtM In Fieocb, a tall man 1 



ff 

*an poltron pibb 

a proud coward 

*unlion furieitx 

a furious lion 

un homme galaht 

a man who is eoa^pUisant totktymu 

*un homme orahd 
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if 
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ADJECTIVES. 


:ai 


air 


Pair GRAND 




high society 


a noble countenance 


• 


on 


le ton HAUT 




tone 


a loud tone 




6te homme 


*un homme honn6ts 




man 


a polite man 




Scipion 


Scipion le jeunb 




pio 


Scipio the younger 




EUREujc homme 


'^un homme malhbureux 




aptible wretch 


a destitute 




[ONN^TE homme 


*un homme malhonm6tb 




t man 


an impolite man 




iir 


Pair MAUTAis 




'ance 


wicked appearance 




lANT homme 


'^un homme m^chant 




I 


an ill-thinking man 




HANTE dpigramme 


*VLne ^pigramme m^chantb 




■e epigram 


a wicked epigram 


, 


RABLE enfant 


*UQ enfant miserable 




red chUd 

1 


a destitute child 

bois MORT 




tie value, such as brooms^ 


, dead wood 




», <$-c. 






u 


eaU MORTE 




tides 


standing water 




.TELLE heure 


'^cette vie mortelle 




9ely long hour 


this ^nortal life 




EAU livre 


♦un livre nouveau (1) 




k; another book 


a book lately published 




RE auteur 


♦un auteur pauvre 




without merit 


an author without fortune 




petit ! . 


♦un petit PAUVRE 




t 

• 


a lUtle beggar 




5ANT homme 


♦un homme plaisant 




alj ridictUous man 


an agreeabUf merry man 




homme 


un homme petit 




m 


a mean man 




ES termes 


les termes propres 




vords 


the proper words 




mains 


♦mains propres 




r 


clean hands 




Drit 


Esprit SAINT 




>st 


SpirU of God 




enfant 


♦un enfant seul- 




hUd 


a child alone 




LE domestique 


♦un domestique simple' 




tervant 


a foolish servant 




', new, is said of things that have been used not at aD or very 


Uttle, it 


applied to persons. 







ild you express in French an honest man ?— >/9 new book ? — Wl^t does ttm 
eur signify l—Un pjgiuvre petit 1 — j7n as^/ajU ae»t l—Les mains propres 1 






VI 1 iLAis bcnuDe no homme— -^tilaot 

*jm ^KAi ooDte *iui oonte vkai 



\. B. We alwmjs say iuu gsossb femme for a Uarge ve- 
fnan, aiVi une femmt sage, for an ionegl woma^. An <ili 
man is represented by the sobsUntive Heillard, and some- 
tiines by un homrm d^e, or un komme rietur, contrary totil^e 
rule, page 82. According to the role, sacre^ sacred, bdng ^ 
past participle, is placed after the noun. Thus sayj nmd^ 
Macree. sacred music. 

Remark. An adjective added to a proper name, and con- 
nected with it by an article, expresses a distinction be(yeeQ 
the person thus qualified and others of the same oame, 

EX''. Pclerthc Great, Pum-Je-grmtd. 

Bernard the rich, Bernard U ridkc 

But the same adjective placed before the noun, opljr ^- . 
presses qualification without distinction. 

Ex. : Lt riche Bernard, The rich Bernard. 

Rule 1. Generally, when two adjectives qualify the same 
substantive, they must be placed after it, and connected to- 
gether by the conjunction et, which, in such a case, is ajy^yi 
required in French. 

Ex. : It is a long tedious book, CPest un Ivcre long et cnntiywf. 

2. If the adjectives be two of those that must be placed 
before the noun, according to the rules, page 82, and those 
that have just been given, they will both come before the 
substantive, but without the conjunction. 

Ex. : .4 good lUUe child, Un bon petit en£uit 

3. But if two or more adjectives come before the sasfi 
noun, for euphony or other reasons, without being aBHODjJ 
those that must be placed there, the conjunction is used. 

Ex. : The celebrated and unfortunate Mary, 
La ciUbre et malheureuse Marie, 

4. Sometimes the same rules, page 82, require that os» 
of the two adjectives should be placed before, and ^ 
other after the substantive.- 

Ex. : Un grand chapeau bleu, ^ large blue hat. 



What does un tableau untrue signify 1 — Charles le simple ? — Le simple CSiarUtl^ 
Ilnw arc two , adjectives relating to tlie 99me noiMi genoraUypIac<MlT^Ar9 1^ 
always placed so 1— When mxl 
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5. IF more than two adjectives qualify the same noun, they 
jnerally come after it, and the conjunction et is prefixed to 
e last. 

"Ex. : Une personne bonne, belle, et sage, 
Jl goodf handsome, and wise person, 

6. It must be observed that the article must be repeated he- 
re every adjective, if each adjective qualify a different sub- 
antive, although one only be expressed, which occurs, as in 
nglish, when these nouns are of the same kind. 

Ex. : The first and the second volume, 
Le premier et le second volume, 

7. But one article is sufficient when the adjectives qualify 
16 same substantive. 

. Ex. : The wise and pious Fenelon. Le sage et pieux Finilon, 

8th, The adjective is very seldom placed, except sometimes 
Q elevated style, before the verb etre, when the noun follows 
his verb. Thejre isi, perhaps, but the adjective heureiuv, that 
m precede both tjfie article and the noun, the verb etre being 
imitted^ 

Ex. : Heureux Vhomme sage ! Happy is the wise man ! 

N. B. The word generally is used in the above remarks, as it is im- 
lossible to give rules for all the exceptions that euphony occasions, 
either on account of the length or of the sound of adjecuves,) or for 
hose which perspicuity of style requires. All that r^aies to elegance 
f style must be left to time and practice. 

EXERCISE^ 

The dlerivatives of /atrtf, page 159. 

That brave general, great in his victory as in his defeat, was prOs- 
aimed the liberator of his country. Hjeseat me a boy, wicked as the 
'ague, and extremely lazy. Aristides was an honest man. Socrates, 
t the last hour of his life, showed that he was 9. true philosopher. How 
ould you say in French, he is a good roan ? Penelope used to undo, 
uring the night, the work that she had done during the day. They 
mdemned him to the state prison last year, because he had false keys in 
is trunk. Did he not also counterfeit bank notes? Pliny, the younger, 
ascribes the first eruption of Vesuvius. Do not cry, poor child, I will 
iyeyou a new book. You will not spoil that book, by touching it 
'^iih clean hands. Have you read the n^w novel? That good old 
ermit is happy in his cottage.. Sister, will you put on to-day your 
andsome green dress? That rich covetous old man will leave his 
'ealth to lavish young nephews, who will spend that immense fortune 



^^n i^it necessary to repeat tbe article before eacb fldjectiye?— How are three 
riDorediiectiveB placed 7 "^ 
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in the course of two or three years. My aunt has a handsome ftjud 
table, but it is not large enou^ for her family. I purchased 9 apt* 
dous, cooTenienc house. He is a tall, handsome man. Doyosief 
the lar^ and small boots all at the same price. The brave and gtmam 
Henry did not stop the provisions destined for the besieged dty. 
Weighty is the anger of the righteous. 

SECTION m. 

OF TBE DEGREES OF 8IGNIPICATI0X OF THE ABJECTITB. 

Grammarianfl commonly reckon three degrees of rigM^Hf 
tion ; the positive, the comparative^ and the superlative. 

OF THE POSITIVE. 

The positive is the adjective expressing the qnality of a|l 
object, without any increase or diminution ; as, beau, hand" 
some; grand^ great. 

Those adjectives whose signification does not admit oiom- 
parison can be used but in the positive signification/ Th^ 
are etemelj eternal; extreme^ extreme; fnortel, jDortal} 
immortelf immortal; impuni, unpunished; supetbe, be# 
tiful ; and suprime, supreme. Others cannot be used fj^ 
the superlative absolute, as will be mentioned with the 8upe^ 
lative. 

OF THE COMPARATITS. 

The comparative is so called because it draw? a ootnpaiiflOK 
between two or many objects. When two things are coot 

Sared, the one is either superior, inferior, or equal to theothe|rj 
ence, three sorts of comparison, that of superiority, in^tri' 
ority, and equality. 

These three kinds of comparison are iparked in FneoQl^ witb 
the adverbs plus, more ; motn^, less ; aussi, as, andi sit bo, in 
negative sentences. 

The conjunctions tJian and as, which join the two adjectives 
compared, are translated into French by que or qu\ 

Plus, moins, and aussi, must be repeated before all the ad* 
jectives that form the first part of the comparison^ and^uNt 
never come after them* 

; EXAMPLES. 

COMPARATIVE OF SUPERIOBJft. 

La rose est plus belle, que la violette, 
The rose is more beauti/id than the violet. 

How many degrees of 8ignJ\^catioQ are there ?— Wl^at is the positive ?— WW W> 
the adjectives that can be used but in the poeitive 1— What is the eaaigKi^*^ 
Bow many sorts of comiwratives are there 7->How are thej m^dDSdl 



COMPARATJYE OF INFERIORITY. 

X*a violette est moins beUe que la rose. 
The violet is Use beautifvl than the roee, 

COVP^RATIYE OF E^VAUTT. 

La ttdipe est aussi belle que la rose, 
The Mdip is as beautiful as the rose. 
Ce cheval n'est pas si beau que I'autre, 
This horse is not so handsome as the other, 

N. B. There are other modes of expressing comparison^ .tbey are 
inmon to both languages. 

Remark 1. The indefinite article is sometimes placed after 
le adjective in Englisfa : it must always precede the adverb 
lat modifies the adjective in French. 

Fx.: Un aUssi grand homme qu'^.Slexandref 
As great a man as Alexander. 

Remark 2. In £ng1ish, the comparative of superiority of 
uny adjectives is formed by adding the syllable er, or simply 
i to the positive ; as, rich, richer ; fine, finer. In French, all 
omparatives of superiority are forn^ed by means of the com- 
larative adverb plus^ as above. 

Ex. : Mon .oncle fut plus sage que votre p^re, 
JUy un^f to^s wiser than your JfijLlytf. 

Three adjectives are excepted ; meilleur, better ; ptre, wavse ; 
tMdndre^ less^ pr smaller, for which a special exercise will be 
j[i?eiL 

RjFLE. By, after a comparison, and expressing the difl^Brr 
cnce, is rendered in French by de, 

Ex. : Veus ties plus grand de trots pouceSf 
You are taller fay three inches. 

EXERCISE. 

^be vttrbpottvotr, to be able, and the note relating to tbat verb, p. 154 and 155. 

I can not understand how I am more fortunate than my neighbour, 
"^hen he is as rich as Croesus and I am as poor as Diogenes. Miss D. 
s as amiable as her cousin. My father is as rich as my uncle, but he 
^nnot make the same use of his riches. Mrs. P. is not less polite than 
^ daughter. Paris is not so populous as London. My daughter is 
Igller than your son by two inches. That board is shorter by two feet. 
« our cousin is less noble than you. She is handsomer and more learn- 
^ tb»n her sisters. Lucia is taller and more proud than her sister. — 

"lyiat are the aSjectives that express a compaiison by chnnselves 1~-How is fry ex^ 
'"^MalfWra comparative} 
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Can you tell me where I can find a clerk more assiduoos than; 
cousin ? Where can you find a more beautiful situation ? I wiU' 
gcr you a hundred dollars, that our house is wider than your garik&l, 
three feet. I shall not be able to go to the country to-morrow, if tbJ 
weather be warmer than to-day. I am sure that it will be cooler bfi 
three or four degrees. They were not able to make a longer restdeoei 
in our house. I have not been able to make as good a bargain 8S tkii 
man who lives opposite. May I translate a more difficult book? 

The three words which are comparatives in themsdTei K-'^ 
quire some explanation. 

Mcilleur, better, is the comparative of good, and isuedin 
stead of plus bon, which is never said. 

N. B. The English word cheap is rendered in French by A kiivM^. 
cfU ; its comparative of superiority will then be i mtUUur matkL 

Early is translated into French by de bonntheure, ear/teristheD(k 
nuiUeure heure, 4^. 

Moindre means plus petite less, or smaller. 

Both comparatives are used, but they have not the same meaningr*] 
Moindre is made use of generally when the thing qualified cannot bi| 
measured and is less than another already smalL It has therefore moi 
force than pliu petU ; for the latter is the expression of the compaiiaoni 
inferiority between two objects, the larger of which may not be staaD*^ 
Moindre is most generally used after several comparisoziB. ] 

Pire^ signifies plus mauvais^ plus mecharUy worse, man 
wicked. 

The distinction which is made between moindre and plus petit, ezisti 
also between pire and plus mauvais : pire is worse than red bad; jito 
fnauvais is worse than another object that may not be utterly bad. 

N. B. The English words better, voorse, and /e«9 are not only thi 
comparatives of the adjectives good, bad, and liitle, but yet of theadvarbi 
toell, badly, and little. The learner will not confound these diffnrenl 
parts of speech, if he recollect that an adjective qualifies a noun,whil0 
an adverb modifies a verb. 

The comparative adverbs, better, worse, and less, are tnteua:, ^ and 
snoins, and will be explained under that part of speech. 

EXERCISE. 

The veil) voir, to see, page 154. 

I see that you are in a better situation than your friend the doctor, 
and your conduct satisfies me. You undoubtedly see the effects of good 
conduct. He sees better company. These sweet-meats are good, bat 

What is the peculiarity of meilleur 1 — Of moindre %— Of pire ?— What is tiw dfflfer* 
ence between moindre and plus petit 1-f Between oire^nd pltu mauvais t— Are dN 
adverbs better, worse, and less, ezprened like the adjectives i—Row an diqr *^ 
pressed 1 



apples are better. Yau are wicked, but you have been worse. — 
zpense was small last year, and now it is still smaller. His con- 

nas not been worse. That block of marble is less than the other, 
(rill see that the weather will be worse to-morrow. Have you 
een a smaller hand ? We saw in the museum better pictures than 
Liindscapes. Bad friends are worse than wise enemies. Are you 
itter than your friend ? Those books are cheap enough, but you 

have hud them cheaper at auction. He will be here earlier to- 
w, particularly if you fiwake him. Do you go to church early on 

t 

OF. THE SUPBBiLATIVK. 

e superlative expresses the quality in the highest state, 
a very high states hence there are two sorts of superla- 
the relative and the absolute. 

OF THE UELATIV^-STTPEKiATIVB. 

le relative superlative is formed by prefixing the articles 
, les^ (and the contractions of this article \rith the prepo- 
IS de and d^) or th^ possessive adjectives mon, ton^ son, 4^., 
3 French comparative, that is to say, to the adverbs plus 
oins, thus standing for most and least, or to the adjectives, 
eur, moindre^ andpire, corresponding in this last instance 
3 £nglish adjectives, besty least, and worst. It is called 
ve, because it expresses a relation to other objects. 

, : Paris est la plus belle ville, Paris is the finest dtf. 
Le meilleur homme^ The best man. 

Mon plus fiddle ami, My m^st fyithfiU firiend. 

B. Rernark that moindre and pire are oftener used in the super- 
than in the comparative. 

liE 1. Since the article or possessive adjective is the only 
iguishing mark between the relative superlative and the 
)arative, this article or possessive adjective cannot be omit- 
nder any circumstances whatever, even when the adjective 
ws the noun, which very often occurs, according to the 

that have been given. The article must therefore be re- 
!d in this inst?ince, but if the noun be determined by a 
jssive adjective, the relative superlative will be indicated 
1 article, instead of repealing the possessive adjective. 

and mains must be likewise repeated, 

, : The most amiable person, Lapersonne la plus mmable. 
My most sincere vows, Mes vceux les plus sincires. 



It is the superlative ?— Wbatdoes the relative superlative signify 1— How Is it 
17 — Can the article ever be suppressed before ^relative superlative 1 
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RuLB 2. Sometimes the substantive which the troperlal 
qualifies is understood, and it is important to observe, that 
adjective must agree with that noun, and not with the 
which follows. . The same occurs in English. 

Ex. : The most skilful of our ^neraJs, 
Le phu habile de noa girUraux. 

There are even phrases that are quite elliptical, and in w! 
no substantive appears to have been thought of. Thew( 
tDhat is, may be however understood, and the verb ^e 
follows the adjective is always preceded by ce. 

Ex. : Le jdw singiUier c^est que v€ub nUtiezpas Ut, 
The mo8t singular is that you were not ihere. 

Rule 3. The superlative re lative rejects the article a c 
which must be translated as if it were the, whether it pre 
the noun or the adjective. 

Ex. i With a most affectionate look, 
De Voir ie plus qffectueux. 

N.B. It may also be expressed in the superlative absolate, 
plained below. • 

Rule 4. The preposition in must be translated into Fi 
as if it were of, afler a relative superlative, and dl oth 
jectives expressing a superlative or individuality. 

Ex. : The handsomest man in the city, 
Leplus hd homme de la vUle* 

The first in the school, Le premier de Picole. 

N. B. The adjectives expressing a superlative in themselves < 
viduality are premier, first j second, troisiime, principal ; sevl, 
Qnly; unique, only. 

Rule 5. If the adjective, which is put in the superlativi 
tive, be the result of a comparison between a person wltl 
self, or a thing with itself, drawn at different periods, the 
must be invariably le. This is most generally the case 
the article the or the possessive adjective is omitted in E 
before most, 

Ex« : Je ne trouve pas cette dame aimable mime qtmnd elle est le fli 
I do not find that lady amiable even when she is ma 
(in her gayest moods.) 



Willi what word does the adjectivn agree when the substantive qoa 
understood ?— What is said of the article a or an with a superlative reli 
How is tn expressed after a relative superlative ?— How do you express tlie 
tive relative lybicli is the object of a comparison between a person and hinuc 
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. Observe that this is an exception to rule 7th, page 212 ; the 
pronoun being used before the verb itre, followed by an article* 
hould be used if the superlative were the result of a compari- 
een several persons or things. 

m 

EXERCISE. 

» vouMrt to be wining, page 154, and tlieacooiB|Mmjlngreniaik,iMUlicii' 
relates to p/eose. 

ihes to marry the handsomest young lady in the city, but per- 
wiil not accept him, because he is the most conceited man in 
I. They may be the best singers in New- York, hut they are 

not the best actors. If you were my best friend, as you say^ 
d not wish my ruin. Give that riddle to the most learned roan,, 
ill not guess it They saw at Palmyra the ruins of the largest 
lown. The dog is the best friend of the poor. He is ugly, you 

you speak of the least of his imperfections. The worst of 
3 poverty. That man is your most terrible and most daring 
It. The most astonishing was that you did not speak to him 
-cumstance. Your sisters are the most charmine persons in 
ily. We cannot consent to your proposal : it is the most ex- 
; thing in the world. Please to give your ladies my compli- 
)ur most inveterate enemies do not frighten us. What do you 
'lease to speak. They want the largest and most convenient 
he house ! I am not willing to give it. The most remarkable 
ience. I will give a premium to the most studious of the scho- 
3 of the principal members in our church wishes to quit it. He 
*d in his class. He brought us a man the most singular in the 
hey are not as good scholars as their brothers even when they 

attentive. Do you know whether they be or not the most 
children in the school ? You can always perceive a mark of 
r looks even when she is least exposed to danger. 

OF THE SUPERLATIVE ABSOLUTE. 

mperlatwe absolute is formed by putting tr is, j or t, 
y ; or, extremement, extremely ; infinimenU infinitely; 
meiit, perfectly ; le 'plus, the most ; le moins, the 
» miev^, the best, before the adjective. It is called 
, because it does not express any relation to other 



EXAMPLE, 
dres est une tres belle ville, London is a very fine eUy, 

Tres and fort have nearly the same signification, except that 

:s a stronger affirmation ; but bien seems to be employed to 

expression of the judgment of the person who speaks, rather 



a superlative absolute ?— How is it marked 1— What is tbe difference 
•iSf fort and bien. 



' 
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than an opinion generally admitted ; it therefore expreises 
or surprise. Thus, speak'uig of Voltaire, the following phrase : (?6d 
tm homme trh savant ; or fort aaeantf would answer soi&ewhat better 
than bien tavant; but in addressing a iady, it would b6 betiiBrtbityi 
Madamef vous ites bien otmoMe, or Hen bonne, as Hen is intended to a- 
press what we feeL 

Bienvaswen for a most^ used in exclaijaaZiclfluy. j 

Ex. : You are a most singular man, 

Vou$ itta un homme bien singtiUr.- 

Rbmauk ]. All the above adverbs, except tris, are indiflkiently 
used before adjectives and participles. Thus, fort, bien, exMnau^ 
and i^finiment, answer for very much, well, or other adverbs used id 
English before past participles. 

Elx. : Very much surprised, fort Harprig, 

The reason of the exclusion of Ir^ is, that this word has been atiO'] 
duced into the French language only to modify adjectives, and ift M 
instance to modify verbs. The pa^t participle being a part of a vob^ 
it would sound strange to hear it after tris. This wiU suficientlja- 
plain the following remarks. 

Remark S. Trh can be used befbre adjectives derived trotti partio-' 
pies ; such as, intiressant, interesting ; ocenp6, bUsjr, &c ; but at a' 
these instances /orl or bien would answer just as well,it is more prudent 
to use these. 

Rbmark 3. TVh must be always followed by an adjective. Tbta^ 
the English very^ used alone as a reply to, or an affirmation of wlut 
precedes, must be translated by beattcoup, or any other adverb. 

Rbmark 4. The Academy and some grammarians connect In^bf 
a hyphen with the adjective that follows it ; but the majority of wn* 
ter8, editors, printers, and grammarians, omit it as useless. 

The adjectives that cannot be used in the superlative relative are, 
divvn, divine; inormej enormous; excellent; immense; magn^/loiK^ 
magnificent ; ftarfaU, perfect ; prodigieuxt prodigious ; unique, only ; 
ttniversel, universal ; and those mentioned page 234. Thus, instetAf or 
tris excellent, say tris ban, very good^ &c. 

There are adjectives that are put in the superlative by means of the 
termination issime, whifeh is an imitation of the Italian issimo. 

They are iminentissime, most eminent ; illustrissime, veiy illustriooi; 
rivirendissime, right reverend ; sirinissitne, most serene ; and also (x* 
ceUenlissime, very excellent, though trds excellent is not used, and s 
number of others which belong to the familiar or comical style^ and 
which the lecumer may imitate, but is advised not to form. 

EXEBCISE. 

The verb stmoiry to know, page 154, and the explanadon of the diffbreMebetiTBai 
savoir and eonnattre, page 155. 

That man is very rich, but he is not very much esteemedj becau* 
Can trh be used before a participle 1— Why 1— Can it be used akMie 1 



Hthe merchants know how he has gained his money. 8be seldom 
tiows how to keep a secret, even when she wishes to be most discreet* 
fou are very polite, sir, and I do not know how 1 shall be able to re- 
pute your kindness. O, father of all creatures! thou art'infinitely good 
uid roercifuL T aift extremely sorry, madam, if ^ou think thett 1 knew 
he cause of your silence. You are very impertment, and I will know' 
fotir natne. He is not very strong, but he is extremely skiiftif. 1 know 
hat you were very much surprised when you heard me sing. Have 
'ounot been well pleased with his conversation? Thai wine is very 
Xcellent. Shall I give yon a letter for the right reverend arch- 
ishop y. ? Know that self-love is a very bad counsellor. 

SECTION IV. 

RBGIMBN OF THE ADJECTIVES. 

Some adjectives have a regimen ; that is to say, a noun or a 
erb necessary to complete their sense, which would be vague 
nd undetermined without it; as, a man worthy of praise^ or 
H)rtky of commanding. That noun or verb is called the re- 
imen of the adjective. 

The regimen of an adjectivq is not always itidispensable, as 
1* the above example. In some instances, a regimen is added 
1 an adjective, in order to give it a peculiar meaning. 

All these adjectives are connected with their regimens by 
(repositions. 

Some require de, others d, pour, avec, dans, &c. 

Those which require the same prepositions as in English^ 
leed not be placed here. But a list will be given of tliose 
^hich are followed by a different preposition, or which have 
)ne in. French and none in English. 

N.B. The preposition de answers for of, from, wUh, and by. The 
(reposition d, stands for to and at, and even for to that precedes the 
English infinitive. 

Dt stands for at after terbs signifying raiUery, dstonishment, or anger, 

A Kaf o/B^eeiui$s mkioh do iwt receive in French the same prepotiHon 
wiiieh JbUows them m Engtith, iUustrated by example. 

Mroit k profiler dbs circonstances Sldtful in profiting by circumstances 

^just^ k SB taille Fitted for his shape , 

i^pprochant de la v^rit^ Something like truth 

Bon POUR ses enfants Kind to his children 

C^tebre PAR or pour son courage Celebrated for hist courage 

Civil ENVERS nous Ct'vt7 to iiy 

Oomplice n'un crime . Accomplice in a crime 

Corieux DE voir Curlews to s«« > 

--I '. s » 

What is tbe regimen of a4]ectives 1— Can a verb be caUed a regimen ? 

21 
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D^dai^ux d' apprendre 
Ignorant en m^decine 
Etranger aux intriguea 
Evident pqur nous 
F&ch^ DC Taccident 
Fort DC mes principes 
Fort AU jeu 
Fort BUR IMiistoire 
.Fou DE musique 
Ignorant en math^matiques 
Impatient d' arriver 
Incompatible avec nos mceurs 
Inconciliible avec le bon sens 
Inconsolable de cette perte 
Indulgent pour ses enfUnts 
Inquiet de voir le cours des affaires 
Inquiet sdr mes enfants 
Insensible k la honte 
Insolent avec son pere 
Interess^ k votre succds 
Occupy A ^crire 
Parent du roi 
Paresseux d' ecrire 
Poll AVRc or ENVEBS Ics dames 
Propre k la guerre 
Ravi DE vous voir 
Reconnaissant de vos bont^s 
Redevab'e de votre Education 
Sensible k vos bonl^s 
Sourd k ma voix 
Surpris de la nouvelle 
Tributaire on grand seigneur 
Victime d* un pr^jug6 



Who diutainM to team 
IgnoraiU or niedievu 
Unaeqvainted with udrigu 
Ohvioui TO u J 
Sonif FOR the accident 
Strong IN my priucipUt 
Superior in playing 
Well versed in hiMtory 
Crazy for mutie 
Who know* but little oj 
Impatitnt to arrive 
Incompatible with our manun 
Irreconcilable to good Menu 
Inconsolable for that loss 
Indulgent to his children 
Unea.nf about iht course cfiffMi 
Uneasy about my children 
Insensible to shame 
Insolent to his father 
Interested in your suceeu 
Busy writing 
Related to the king 
Laxy in writing 
Polite TO the ladies 
Fit for tear 
Ovir joyed to see you 
Grateful for your kindness 
Indebted for your eduaUUm 
Sensible or your kisidneas 
Heedless or my voice 
Surprised at the news 
Tribttlary to the grand seiffsiisr 
Victim to a pr^udice 



N. B. Participles require the same prepositions as verbi, for whidi 
particular rules will be given. 

Remark I. Many adjectives, according to the roamieriii 
which they are used, require the preposition de or d before a 
verb: viz. the preposition de when the verb that follows tkc 
adjective in English is quaPified by that adjective, and the pre- 
position d, when the adjective qualifies a noun either expressed 
or understood. The same adjectives require the preposition^ 
before nouns or pronouns. 

Ex. : It is good to eat fruit, [To eat fruit! is good, j 
II est bon de manger du fruit, 
.That fruit is good to eat, 
Ce fruit est bon a manger, 

N. B. In the first of these two phrases, the verb to be being imiiv 
aonal, the pronoun it is expressed by U, 
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3 learner mustlooR at what Is said of the Impersonal voribs, pace lA nnleas 
tains a short explanation from the teacher, wliich will be sufficient for the 
It. 

EMARK 2. As it is a general rule that an adjective qua]i- 
g a following infinltiTe is connected with it by the prepo- 
Q dcj many adjectives have two regimens, and govern two 
rent prepositions in the same sentence. 

:. : It is dangerous for young people to be far from their, parents, 
// est dangereux pour Usjeunea gens d* Ure loin de leur parens. 

R The prepositions de and tL will be spoken of under the head 
at part of speech. 

ULE. A noun may be governed by two adjectives, pr©- 
d they do not reauire different regimens ; as, cet homme 
itile et cher d sa/amille^ that man is useful and dear to his 
ily ; but it would be incorrect to say, cet homme est utile 
lieri DE safamille, that man is useilil and beloved bt his 
ily ; because the adjective tUile governs the preposition 4, 
cheri governs de, 

EXERCISE. 

I yerfo venir to come, page 151. 

iptain Fitch was absent from the city, but I wrote to him that / 
unpatient to see him; and he came last night/ very much sur- 
!d« as he said, at my impatience. But he was overjoyed to learn 
his brother had written to me, and added, that he was sensible of 
ittention, and of his fault. When I^ come here I always dine well, 
yet I am not accustomed to your dishes. Do you not think they 
>referable to the daily fare of your boarding-house ? Your brother 
come to-night, I hope, and we will learn news of our friends. I am 
ms to know how John, who is celebrated for his impatience, has 
ved that young man, who is liable to show contempt for strangers. 
Jways comes to church early, and yet he is never punctual in ful- 
g his other duties. James's master came here yesterday, and told 
bat he is not satisfied with your nephews. Thi^y are lazy in stu- 
g, insolent to their teachers, and insensible to 'punishment. I am 
bted to you for your attention. They will not be fit for commerce, 
it would be better for their father to send them to ;Hrar. It is not 
I for children to eat so much fruit. Your advertisement has been 
'led in the paper. That man was blind in his desires, although 
ed down under the weight of years. Thnt fight was a spectacle 
ibie to look at. It is dreadful for a man not to be able to move, 
doctor has not yet come. Is he generally punctual in visiting his 
jnts? Weakness is incompatible with liberty. 

ly are some adjectives followed by de and sometimes by ht — When is one of 
prfposftions to be ii^ed in preference to the other 1— Can an adjective be 
ved by two prepoeitioiiB ?— Are adjectives of measure ezpfeflsed in French as 
are in English ? 
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There is a diifemKe in conatnictkm between the F^tvfttfl 
Che Eagloh mantier of expreasiDg xneHiire or 
which will be well nndemood by cumpming fikt 
pbnie: — 

A tower two himdred fixt hi^ «r in bnehc, 

CTju lour ^ dcHx temU pUds it kmut, or d€ kmaiKmt ; o^ 

Vme tmr kmmU dt dnx cemla fkdM, 

y. R The first mode is the moat elegant. 

When the Engliah phrase is eonetiucted with the icAiii^ 
il IB tniulmted into French by the Terfo avmT£ as Holbm^- 

Tbe walls of oar house arc two Ceet thick, 
LetmmntUntinwmmmmUdaawiedt^ 



E 



Let wtmt Mi nmn mmmm ami dna fieds ^ ipmmtm. 

Remark 1. The conjunction and, when it connKtstte t 
jfferent meaiBares of the same object, is often exmrened by Jtr. 



different measares ofthe same object, 

£x. : Uoe chambre de diz pieds de largeur sor ooze de loagoev, 
d9 room Un/eet wide mtd eUeen m length. 

Remark 2. The preposition tn, iised when mentkmhigdi- 
mension, is translated by de. 

Ex.: Three feet in diameter, Troit fUda de Ommkn,, 

EXESCIRB. 

Thederhrsttres eivenir, ptfe 158. 

Will twenty men be sufitcicnt for digging a ditch thirty fot wids^ 

three feet deep, and two hundred feet Ion?, if thirty men dug a ditch a 

hntidred and fifty feet long, thirty-six £ei wide, and fire' feet dees? 

The Ganges is in that place twenty miles wide. We agreed that M 

should supply me with planks two feet long, and they are tknt Z 

feet and a half long. That table which is but thiee feet wid«^ \ 

does n(A suit me. I hare seen, in Ohio, trees ninety feet high, and -| 

forty-five in circumference. A certain navigator speaks of a tree oM 

hundred and twenty feet high, and sixty in diameter. When he cant i 

back, they jihut him up in a dark prison, which was scarcely finir feet I 

high and three wide. 

ADJECTIVES OF NUMBER. 

All that has been said of the adjectives of number (see page 
92, and following) must now be remembcFed. 

0W<» an eiample of th«> adjective of measure in French 1— Bow it the eoi^mt^iet 
and oden expreaied 1— Uow Is the prepotitkm t» expresaed when mentlaBiBg iiaet 
a^oni or measure 1 ^ . Jl 
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LE. "When mentioning the days of the month,the French 
use of the cardinal instead of the ordinal niinriber, and 
orizc i4m/, the eleventh of April, and' not leovzicme; 
^t'Cinq du mot's prochainy the iwenty- fifth of next month, 
bt le vinfft'Cinquicme, &c. Except, however, that in- 
of fun du mois I hey say le premier ^ the first day of, &o., 
)metimed le second^ though notso well^ for le deux, 

viARK. The Englisji preposition of^ when Immediately 
ed by the name of a month, is most generally omitted in 
h, as above, le onze ArHl^ instead of le onze d'AvriL 

LE. The cardinal numbers are also used for the ordinal, 
aking of the order of the sovereigns; as, Louis Seize^ 
re Trots ; Louis the Sixteenth, George the Third. Ex-r 
he first two of the series ; as, Henri premier^ George 
dj Henry the first, George the secmid. Some will say 
instead of second. 

nark that the English article tJie is not expressed in 
jh. 

5 emperor, Charles the ffth^ and pope Sixtvs thejifth^ 
lown under the names ot Charles-quint and Sixte-quint 

LE. On is never represented in French with expressions 
le. 

LE. The cardinal must precede the ordinal numbers, 
say, les deux 'premiers^ the first two, and not Ze^ premiers 

• 

LE. The cardinal numbers can succeed immediately the 
etre^ even when not accompanied by a noun, if that noun 
e added without inconvenience. Thus v e can say, nous 
t cinq, for, there were five of us, as well as tious ettons 
persunnes. 

: when the noun cannot be introduced without inelegance, 
^nnect the verb itre with the number, by the words au 
re de. 

: These inequalities are four. Ces inigaUtis ioiU au nomhri 

de quatre, 

EXERCISE. 

rerb tenivt to b(rid, and iti deriTativef, pages 151 and ISS. 

died nn the fifteenth of January, and was buried on the seven- 
i. My father will be here on the fifth of next month. Come on 
St of July*, and I will be disengaged. The unfortunate Louis the 
;nth was led to the scaffold on the twenty-first of January, one 

• — ' . 

bat iuAanee are the ordinal numbers translated faifo French by the canUnal V- 
you traaalate Into French CkarUs tk» First 7 
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thousand seven hundred and ninety-three. Francis the Firtt ui 
Charled the Fifth, were worihy rivnls. When tliat warrior dieii bi 
was liokJiii/i; in his hands the portrait of his wife. This house belong M, 
me since the eleventh of June. He obtained her consent onlbetiztli 
of August, eigliieen hurdredand twenty-one, and became herbusband 
on the fourteenih of the same month. Lewis the twelfth, akingrf 
France, was surnamcd the Father of his people. This note will be 
due on the twenty-first of next September, but he will pay me isOcU^ 
ber, fur I know that he has no money now. How did yon ucni tbe 
fourth of July ? Henry the Fourth waa one of the best kings of Fteflesi 
but Louis the Eleventh was extremely cruel. A certain teacher pn* 
tends that if you read the first three chapters of TelemachuByoftwiA 
•peak French. There were twenty of us at the sale. 

N. R It will be necessary to discontinue for awhile the aCud^ of tte 
irregular verbs, in order to learn the different kinds of verbs which wil 
toon be wanted. The irregular verbs will be re-assumed as soon si tbi 
learner has become able to use any of tbe different kinds of verbs. Ib* 
dustrious scholars mav nevertheless learn in the lists, pages 149, 15l| 
154, 157, and 160, all those with which they wiali to be wqaamtwt 
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CHAPTER IV. 
OF THE PRONOUNS. 

SECTION I. 

PERSONAL PB0N0UN8. 

Various Remarks on the persoTiai prorunms. 

Ist We have seen that vous is, in many instances, used for 
tu or tot, and that the adjective that qualifies this prononn, re- 
mains singular, (see page 83); a similar remark ou|^bt to be 
applied to nous^ which is sometimes us^ for je^ principellx 
by monarchs, authors, and at law. The adjective, if one 
be used, is also singular and agi'ees in gender with nous. 

Thus, a female writer can say : nous sommes persuadee'mr 
stead of : je suis persuadee. 

2d. The pronoun you^ placed in apposition to a noun that 
follows it immediately^ and used as an apostrophe, is trans- 
lated into French as in the following example, this must be 
applied to all other pronouns used in the same manner. 

Ex. : You fool ! Bite que voua ites ! 

N. B. The pronouns nous and voiu have also a general sense that 
will be explained with the pronoun on. 

What is said of mw?— Of yml 
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8d. A personal pronoun, objective to a verb, must be placed 
^mediately before it. Some writers may separate them by 
to or more words ; but such phrases, though correct, are 
ther formal. 

Ex. : Jt le vais constUtery and better Je tnU le considier, 
I am going lo consult him. 

Ith. Substantives and personal pronouns can be used in ap- 
ikion, whether nominatives or objectives to the,verb8,- in 
ler to give force to the style. 

Ex. : IlestB voire enfant. There he is, your child. 

Ce livre Us le g&terontf They will spoil that book. 

!kh. Thofigh 716 guBy express only restriction and 

fc negation, yet if these words accompany a verb in the im* 
rative which governs a personal pronoun, it is necessary to 
xSe this pronoun before it. 

i)x. : «Ve lui donnez que trots pommeSf Give him only three apples. 

5th.- The French neuter verbs that require to be followed by 
5 preposition d,<iKa be preceded or followed (according to 
i rule page 99) by a personal pronoun, in the form of an in- 
'ect objective ; but there are several of these verbs, after 
lich that preposition does not establish such a relation be- 
een the pronoun and the verb, that this pronoun might be 
nsidered its objective indirect. It is therefore objective to 
e prepositic^n d only, and must assume the form of pronouns 
>jective8 to prepositions. 

The ne.ater verbs falling under this remark are aller d, to go to, 
id all those of motion after which to has the sense of towards ; penser 
lo think oS, and all those expressing thoughts ; boire i, to driiik to ; 
re if to belong to ; recourir d, to have recourse to ; and viser d, to 
mat. 

Ex.: fgUaiiiliiiy I went to him. 

Pensez i mot, Think of me. 

N. B, The prbnoun or adverb y, stand ing for to t^ and toi&em, or ftere 
nd there, 4^, which will be spoken of in t^ chapter, is an exception 
) this remark, it being used as an indirect objective to these verbs. 

7th. The personal pronouns are in all instances uncon- 
lected with the verb, when it is necessary to make a distinc- 
ion between persons. 

Ex. : I was speaking to her and not to her husband, ,^ 

Je parlais detteet non 4 son mari, 

, N.,B. Remember the instances in which the third person is used 
■«ead cf the second, page 222, and also the fihrases in which ce or c' 
*«8d« for a personal pronoun, see pna:** 212, nile 7fh. 

Jiirt !■ to be olMerved wUh jregard to the ptooe of tbe prnnomi objective to the 
P*)— Gua Boaw and prootnna oe U6t>d in appomtbrn ?— What ant tb« verte M- 
"^M bf A tbat do not aamit of a pcnonal pronoua as oa iiidinQioVi|BE^dii%'l 
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KXCRCISEv^ 

Tbe lenrnpr murt be able to uk the veib se repemtir^ to rqient, iMvel4),adni 
und«maiid what id said of pronooiiiiai verbN. 

We aie ceruiiii oi ihe I'aci, says ibe historian. His master cannot 
punish him wiicn he repents ut liis fauh. Indeed, your son is t^ 
amiubie. You coward! can you not go to your room alone? ToQ 
.will certainly ref)eni of your weakness. O God! wiit thou notbaTe 
mercy upon us when we sincerely repent? I thought of yoo 7eM^ 
day. Did you think of me? We can drink to him. lakeeaietl 
am aiming at you. Do not take that book : it belongs tome. The 
▼erbul process of tbe officer commences thus : We were present. atOie 
execution and we are ready to certify that the prisoners repcntci 
They know the remorses of crime since they have repented. Tci 
wicked fellow ! when will you rrpent of all your sins ? Ida willgiti 
that letter to him and not to his brother. 

OP THE REPETITION OP PERSONAL PRONOUVS. 

Rule 1. The personal pronoims of the first and secon 
persons, nominatives to verbs, are repeated before every vol 
to which they celate in the sentence. 

E^ : I went to his house and gave him your letter, 
TaUai d ia nmson et je lui donnai voire UUre. 
You saw him and did not bow to him, 
Voiu U vttes et vout ne It sduiUes pat. 

N. B. Many of the French writers suppress these pronoamftrd 
gance or sound's sake, when the verbs are in the same tense, tad i 
affirmative ; but as this is a mere matter of taste, strangers are mMh 
always to repeat the pronouns of these persons. 

Rule 2. The pronouns of the third person are not gOM 
rally used before every verb ; but they must be repeated, 

1. When the verbs have different objectives ; 

2. When one of the verbs is affirmative and the other negi 
tive; 

8. When the verbs are separated by incidental sentenees ; 
And, 4. When they are too distant from one another. 

Ex. : He came and said, II vini et diL 

He wishes and wishes not, // vevl etilne vertt ptu» 

She saw you and spoke to me, EUe vous vUtt elleme /nvA 

He broke my watch while I was absent, and seat it to hi 

watchmaker, 
II casm ma montre pendant que f4tais absent, et U remiiyi <t M* 
horloger, 

N. R If the personal pronoun which is repeated be preceded bfl 
conjunction, it is better to repeat the conjunction also. 

What aw the pronoima that must be repeated before every verb, wboi bomM 
dwst— What are those that may not be repeated T— la what iastHiecB Mof 
pranouiisof the thkdi^enniibeTefyeiLVedl ] 
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i 3. All* personal pronouns which are objectives to 
verbs, must be repealed before each verb. 

Ex. : They seized and imprisoned him, 
Us le saisirent et l*emprisonntrent, .. 
He has flattered and prarsed us, 
II nous a Jlattis et louit. 

Several past participles can be used insuccession, without re- 
the repetition of the pronouns. 

ARK. When the two verbs' are in the imperative, in 
le person, and joinui together by the conjunction et or 
second pronoun may be placed either before or after 
b. The latter construction is more common. 

Ex. : Polish and repolish it continualiy, 
PolisatZ'lt sans'cesat U U repotisatz* 

EXERCISE. 

mer must have written and learned the verb se rapfdur^ to remember, as 
age 148. 

study and learn my lesson to-night ; for I remember that our 
laid yesterday that he is ^in^ to examine us to-morrow. That 
ady is extremely amiable, but I think that yon admire arid 
sr too much. We met your brother and bowed to him, but he 
I us and walked on, without answering our politeness, as if he 
to insult us. Speak to him or write to him on that subject. 

not remember that he told us yesterday, that he had met two 
who had bowed to him ; that he looked at them and did not 
em ? She offends her mother, and afterwards repents. I^^hen 
s: she does not eat; she is sorry for her fault, and soon after 

it again. Mary ! you may take those spoons and put them 
*awer immediately. They have remembered, at last, that they 
i that they would be better. He flatters and praises me. She 
>uraged and rewarded me generously. She has pleased and 

me. Remember that the inspector will be here next Friday. 

SECTION II. 
PARTICXTLAR RULES ON THE PRONOXTNS. 

personal pronouns, either nominatives or objectives to 
IS, are not always expressed according to the list given 
irst Part, as will be explained in this chapter In many 
jtances they assume the form of pronouns objectives to 
tions. 



! pmuouns, when objectives, be repeated with every verb 1— Arethe per> 
touns always expressed an marked In Oie First Part of this Grammar 1 
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|v 
I 0^ me is then ezpresMd hy ■ wtd 

thou " thee " id 

he " him " W 

slie " her " dU 

we " us " 

you ** 

they or them {mas.) ** 

they " them (/em.) " cite. 

N. B. The pronouns it and them, standing for things, wkBi AJM- 
tives to a preposition, will be the subject of a special artick. 

FIRST GENERAL RULE RELATING TO THE USB OF mSOBUi 

FRONOUNS. 

A verb admits but of one personal pronoun lor iti nmni- 
native, objective direct, or objective indirect, as will be iUDBtnl- 
ed by the following rules. 

Rule 1. When two or more pronouns of different perBoni 
are nominatives to the same verb, or when one or sevoal pro* 
nouns of different persons accompanied by one or more ixmn 
are nominatives to the same verb ; as, you, your brother^ om 
LwUlgOy these pronouns must assume in French, thefona 
that they would have, if they were objectives to a prepositioa 
and a pronoun, representing: all the nominatives^ (either nosi 
or votts,) and used in apposition to them, must be introdncec 
into the sentence, and become the nominative to the verb. 

-N. B. JV*ou« is used when I or toe is among the nominativei, iM 
VCU8 when there is no pronoun of the first person, bat either time 
you. 



Remark 1. It is ^nerally indiffereqt to begin the sentence hj 
or vous, or by the real nominatives to the verb. Yet, if fisMt -or wi 
were to appear twice in the phrase, it would be better to oommenee tli 
sentence by the pronoun introduced as the non)inative to the verb, be 
cause this construction would prevent all the pronouns from oomio 
together. y 

■ N. B. Several writers omit tlie pronoun introduced as the nominatii 
to the verb, but whetlier it be expressed or understood, it is with th 
pronoun, that the verb must agree. 

C v&usy ltd et mot notis inmi, 
Ex. ; you, he, and I, will go { nous irons, vous lui et i 

vous, lui et mot irons. 



C vous riuisirez. vous etscnifi^ 



you and his brother will succeed < vous et sonfrhe vous rHssirt 
' vous et sonfrh-e rhtssirtt. 



What M the first priieral rule relnling the we of peraonaJ pmiiouns ?-Now a 
a phrsflti be trantlatod ioto French when a veib has several nominatives ofiUflbn 
peisons 7 
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^tifARK 8. Should the English pronouns be followed by relative 
'^^^uns, noui or voua would not be requfred. 

You and I who were there, 

Vous tt mot qui itiona Id, 

• 

fiuLE 2. When two or more pronouns of the third person 
^ nominatives to the same verb or one or more pronouns 
^oompanied by one or more noons, are nominatives to the 
tme verb, these pronouns must bfe used as if they were ob- 
ctives to a preposition, and the verb, placed immediately after 
c nominatives, in the third person plural; The pronoun, 
hich according to rule 1st., must be introduced ,as the nomi- 
ltive.to the verb, is understood when all the pronouns are of 
le third person. 

But in some instances elegance or perspicuity requires that 
lose pronouns should all be placed after the verb. Either con- 
duction, however, is most generally indifferent. In this case, 
r coarse, the verb cannot be placed first, without a nomina- 
ve, and a pronoun of the third person, used in apposition 
ith the other pronouns or nouns, and agreeing with them in 
mder, must be introduced for that purpose. 

Ex. : He and she will come, 

Lui ei elle viendront, or Il8 viendronif lui et elle. 

His father and he arrived first, 
Scnphe et lui arrvohrerU leapremierSf or 
iZf arHvireiU lea prenUera aon pht et ltd. 

Remark. In some phrases, although a verb has several 
ominattves, one of these seems to be the principal object, to 
^hich the others are but accessory. Then the verb may a^ree 
ith that nominative alone, which is repeated after the verb, 
ad is then followed by the other pronouns or nouns, all ex- 
ressed as if they were objectives to a preposition. 

Ex. : He and his servants were taken, 
// /lit pria^ lui et ata domeatxqxua. 
Viz. : He was taken, he and his servants. 

N. B. As for the order of the pronouns or nouns, the person spoken 
9, is always placed first, and the person who speaks names hunself 
lat, unless'the other pronouns or nouns represent either very inferior 
•ersons, or animals, in which case he may name himselt first. 

Remark. Should the verb be pronominal^ the pronoun 
Btroduced into the phrase should be accompanied by its cor- 
espiinding objective pronoun, and in order to avoid the roeet- 



What is the pRcullnrity of the pronouns of the third perwrn 1— What Is the ease 
wkich 8 verb may bu used in the singular, although it has several nomlnativetl— 
lUcb person must be named first, and which test? 
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ing of so many pronouns, the phrase sbonld commcMe iviik 
the pronominal verb. 

Ex. : Your sister and you, remember my name, 
Vous V0U8 rappelez mon nom, vou» et vdre 



I: 



RuLR 3. When several personal pronouns, omoQiimd 
pronouns are all direct objectives to the same verb, they mort 
take in French the form that they have after prepoutiao% bnt 
a pronoun representing th«m all must be introduced into the 
sentence, and be used as the objective to the verb, inapfMMition * 
to the true objectives which must come immediately i&ef tk 
verb. 

N. R The pronouns thus introduced maybe nmUj MK%«idH 
according to what pronouns are used in tlie sentence, as wnnjUMi ^ 
in regard to nominatives. 

Ex. : He invited you and me, IZ now invUa vma H wwi 

I love her and her sister equally, 
Je lea aime igalementf elle et sa acnir. 

Remark. When the objective is indirect, the phrase ii 
construed as above, but the preposition d must be used aod 
repeated before each of the pronouns. 

Ex. : I was speaking to you and to her, 
Je vous parUus a vous et a elle. 

Remark. If, among the objectives, there be one upon which 
the sense of the verb seeins to fall particularly, and to which 
the others seem to be accessory, that objective may be placed 
alone before the verb, but must be repeated after it, with the 
other pronouns or nouns, all expressed as if they were otjeo* 
tives to a preposition. 

Ex. : We will receive both him and his friends, 
^ous U retevrons lui et us mnis, 

N. B. The adjective both is not represented in French in these 
phrases. 

EXERCISE. 

The learnor mutt have written and learned the verb «e tromper^ iiegativ«4r, n di- 
rected page 138. 

You, she, and I will write our letters to-ni^ht, and wEile he and all 
his friends will be working to-morrow, we will take a carriage and go • 
to the country. Peter and I made a mistake yesterday while ooantinff 
that money. You and be will accompany me to the museum. He aS 
she will pay the debts of their brother. You, he, his brother, msier, and 
I, are all contented. You and 1 will soon learn French. You and he 

did not make a mistake when you said that 1 had lost twenty-fire dol- 

— — ^ ' — — . 

How are aeveiBl pnMUMiDs placed, wlMi they are aUoliileeclves tt» tbs MBB v«ftt 
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Yet I cannot know how you and he remembered the money 
;h I had put upon the table. I despise him and all his admirers. — 
and her husband never make mistakes in their bills. Let us not 
s mistakes if we speak to that gentleman and his brother. Please 
resent my compliments to her and her mother, and give Ihem my 
t's letters. He insulted both you and me by that refusal. If you 
m that man you will excuse him and his children. Did she not 
▼e you and her very well. You were not mistaken, but her broth- 
rere th^re, and I thanked both her and them. 

B. The rule respecting the place of several pronounfl, some beiii£ direct and 
I indirect objectivea to the same verb, willbefuoad Beetioii III. of this chapter. 

scoND GENERA.L RULE. A personal pronoun ought to 
tne the form that it should have, if objective to a preposi- 
in all the phrases, in which it is not immediately foHow- 
r preceded by the verb of which it is the nominative or ob- 
ve. 

B. The nominative pronouns can be, however, separated from 
'erb, by objective pronouns ; as, J/ meparle. He speaks to me. 

:. : Moi, qui suis son fils, / who am his son. 

Eux qui se sont tromp^s, They who have been mistaken. 

Lui seul me connait, He cdone knotos me. 

U est meilleur que toi, He is better than thou. 

C'estlui, It is he. 

etui parle ? Eux, moi, JP'ho speaks ? They, I. 

Ctui a-t-il puni ? moi, Whom has he punished ? Jlfe. 

Je ne connais que lui, / know hut him, 

B. Je soussignif <$*e. I, the undersigned, &&, is the only exccp- 
;o this rule. 

JLE. When a personal pronoun of the first or second per- 
nominative to a verb, is separated from that verb by one 
lore words, (except objective pronouns) this pronoun as- 
3S the form that it would have after a preposition, but it is 
ssary to place, before the verb, a second personal pronoun 
e same number and person, which will be used &s its no- 
itive. 

Ex. : I alone saw him, . 
Jlfoi seulje Vai vu. 

!MARK. The same pronouns are used by ellipsis in appo- 
1 to the nominative or objective pronouns, with a view to 
: a certain distinction between persons, in which case the 
nsis is laid, in English, upon the pronouns. They are 
d before the verb in French. 



0Ti« b-^placpd Ijefore, and theothnrs after? — Explain how .—Can you give a 
imples of phrases in which the personal pronoun, nominative to a v(*rb, is 
led as if it were objective to a preposiUonT — What is the reasrm-of that?— 
in you, in a phrase, direct the attention to the nominative pronouns 1 

22 
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Ex. : He was on horseback and I waa on fbot, (and aaibr wlvgr |^ 
&c 
nitaiti^ehevaletmoifiUMaffUd, 
They rewarded her, and they punished him, 
ElU Ut la riccmpefuiretUf et hd ilt U punirtmL 
(With regard to her, they rewarded her, and aa fiir fetai ik^f 
punished him.) 

The pronouns of the third person, thus used, may stedftr 
the nonunative to the verb, which need not be hitrodueei 

Ex. : She scolded him and they whipped him, 
EUt U gronda et eux le hatlvrewL 

Personal pronouns having the form of objectives to prepoa- 
tions are also, in familiar sentences, used by ellipsis in Tarions 
ways. 

Ex. : II pretend, lui, He doet maUUain, (As for Aiiii,hBinsin- 

tains.) 
Mettes-Hoi cet homme en prison, 
Put that man tn prison, (Put for my sake — for me— that man, 

&c) 
Oui, je le punirai, Ini, Yes, I akaU mmUk kSnC (Mind that I 

speak of *tm.) 
Moi! luiparier! I would speak to kkn ! 

(What do you say of m< 7 That I would speak to him !) 

EXERCISE.' 

Thb roA 99 p^rUTt interrogativdy, as direeted psge 143. 

How do you do, sir, you who take so much care of your health T I! 
take care of my health ! you are mistaken, sb. Wh^ do you not t^ 
dress your question to your brother 9 It is he who is always esriftil 
of his person. He! indeed, you do not know him dien. He, who n 
your brother, would not lend you two hundred dollars withont ts^K 
your note. You think that these gentlemen will be more sneeew 
than I because I hare not been as prudent as they. How does yoor 
mother do 7 She is well, but I am not as strong as aha. Who kiKicki 
at the door 7 He was on the tree, and I was receivine the frait; yo* 
saw but me, and you scolded me, while you praised him for hit pwd 
conduct. That poor man is crazy. Your brothers and aisten tesN 
him too much. They accuse him, she takes his part, and he kardljf 
knows where he is. 

OF THB PRONOUNS mysdf, tkysdf, ^ 

These pronouns are expressed as follows : 

myself moumims ourselyes 

thyself toi-mime yourself 

himself bd-mime yourseWea 

herself eUe-nUme themselves, m. 

ourself neufHR^me themselves, /. 



VOUS-flliM 

vous-mima 
cmx-mImm 



I 
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The student must have seen, under the head of 
(active verbs, that myself, thyself, himseU', ^c, are ex- 
seed by me, te, se, ^., when they are objectives to a re- 
stive verb ; but that manner of expressing them extends no 
ther, and myself thyself, ^c, are as above, in all other in- 
nces ; as follows : 

Rule. Mysdf, thyself, ^c, are translated b^ moi-m^m^ 
-f7i^m«f, ^c, whenever they are nsed in apposition to a noun 
personal pronoun, or when they are objectives to a preposi- 
n, or placed after btU, and, in short, when they are not ob- 
stives to a reflective verb. 

Bx. : I will do it myself, Jt It ferid moi-mAne. 

They hare insulted the king himself 
lis tmt intuUi le wi hn-mime. 

The same pronouns are sometimes joined with pronominal 
rbs, in apposition with their nominatives. They may even 
present the nominative pronoons in the third person. 

Ex. : II* 86 iont trompls euX'-mimeSf 
They have deceived themselves. 
LuUmime t'eat reeonnu eoupabley 
He has acknowledged himself that he was guilty. 

BXBBGISB. 

rhe verb se perdr§ Interro-iiegatively , u directed, page 143. 
Since I cannot trust my clerks, I will go to the custom-house myself^ 
d will speak to the collector himsel£ We often deceive ourselves, 
love but thee, and wish to see but thyself. They have ruined them- 
Ives, and they can accuse but themselves of their misfortunes. I am 
ling to try : if I make a mistake I will not blame vou. Do you not 
id jrourself well to-day 7 Do that work jroursel^ yon lazy fellow ! 
^y do you not make haste ? 

or THE FRENCH PBONOUH Ofl. 

This pronoun, which is one pf the most important in the 
rench language, is called iiKJe/intte, and would have been 
need amongst the indefinite pronouns, if it had not been 
ought b€»t to explain its analogy with the other personal 
onouns. It is called indefinite, as it designates persons in 
irague and indeterminate manner. 

In English, several modes of expression, particularly the 
^ive way, are used, when the person or persons performing 
e action is or are unknown or indeterminate. The French 
^ the pronoun on in the same instances, as will be illustrated 

f examples. 

~ — ■ ■ ' t 

'Whu are the pronouiui myself^ tkyteff, 4-c.t eiyiw Me d liy.mo i wU w U t tai^mkmet Src 
■'Vflut iattae nae of the proooim M 1 



r 
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Rule. On is always the nominative of the verb, which 
agrees with it in the third person, and is clways singular 
although it often conveys the idea of a nr.ultitude. In some 
instances, however, on is followed by an adjeciive or noun 
in the plural, which tukes place when the noun or adjeciive 
expresses reciprocity or plurality. Its gender is the mascu- 
line, but there are, however, situations in which it is evideotly 
feminine: this is \Vhen the sen:?e of the sentence indicates 
that this pronoun can refer but to women. If any adjective 
be then connected with it, that adjective should be put in the 
feminine. 

Rtle. On must be repeated before all the verbs, and refer 
to one and the same subject. It cannot in any case be repre- 
sented by ?7, elie, or any other pronoun. 

Kx. : On est heureux quand on est sage, 
One is happy when he is vise. 

On blame toujours les ddfauts des autres, 
People always blame others* failings. 

On travaille nuit et jour a la tour, 
Thet work night and day at the tower. 

On aime le pdre et on craint le fils, 

The father is hdoved^ and the son is feared. 

On dit que nous avons perdu la bataiile. 
It t5 said that we have lost the battle. 

On n'esi pas toujours bons amis, 
Men are not always good friends. 

On n'est pas toujours jeune et jolie, 
One is not always young and pretty. 

On l*admire, on la craint, on tremble devant elle. 
People admire and fear her, and tremble in her prtsenee. 

Remark 1. Since on must refer to one and the same sub- 
ject ; the following phrase, it is said that a bank wUl he 
established^ cannot be translated by, on dit qu^on eiabUra 
une banque. The second verb must remain in the passive 
voice ; on dit qu^une banque sera etablie. 

Remark 2. As this pronoun begins with a vowel, a eupho- 
nical t, between two hyphens, is prefixed to it, in interro^tivc 
verbs, as Is practiced for the sake of avoiding the hiatus, in the 
case of the other pronouns of the third person. Ex. : a-t-on 
terminey have they terminated. If the interrogative verb end 
in a consonant, it is simply connected with on by a hyphen: 
Ex. : Qm^ dtt'On 7 what people say ? 



W)iAt b the gender of •»?— Its number ?— Is it ever feminine 1— When 1— Cib il 
be rcpreteitfed by any of the oUier prononiis ?— Can on be uftd for two cMfcRit 
objeclf iu the same phrase 1— Bow is on used after a verb ending in a yowdl 
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In any other part of the sentence when on is preceded by 
1 word ending in a vowel which cannot be elided, it is gene- 
rally spelled thus : Ton, for the sake of euphony. Ex. : Si 
Pon parle de moij if they speak of me. Yet the hiatus is pre- 
ferable to a repetition of the I. When, therefore, that letter is 
found in the syllable which follows on, it is better not to use 
the euphonical I. 

Ex.: HaUaoUonluidUquefitabf 

He went where he was told that I was. 

For a similar reason, it is preferable to introduce the Z, even 
when not indispensable, than to repeat the same sound. Thus, 
une chase que Von comprend, a thing that is understood, sounds 
better than : une chose qu?on comprend. 

Remark 3. Oti, being a contraction of homme, the / is 
really a definitive article, but it may be csdled a euphonical 
letter, because of the actual use of the word on, 

Remarx 4. On account of its etymology this pronoun is 
used only for what can be done by men. 

Ex. : The world was-eHsated in six days, 

Le mondefiti erii^en sixjmtn, 

and not : on eriaU monde, 

RsBfARK 5. On cannot be foUowed by a relative pronoun. 
When the English pronoun one is followed by wh>o, &c., it 
must be translated by quel^^un, or cdui^ as will be explained 
with the indefinite and demonstrative pronouns. 

Remark 6. It is very common in French to give to the 
pronouns nous and vous a sense of generality, which allows 
them to be used instead of on and sometimes in connection 
with this pronoun. 

£x. : Qtiond U bothheur runu guide on doU suwre te$ piu, 

Wheu good luck guides us we ought to follow its steps. 

But such a construction would be very improper, if the 
action attributed to the personal pronoun should be blam^d)le 
^ criminal. 

Thus you can say : 

If a person works without being paid, 
Si wnu hwmiUez sam iir$ pmfL 

— ■ - _ . ■ ■ _ 

How is0»ined«(teranvotberwordendliiKiBaTOwelT--&iwhatiiiMa]iceoqA 
IC tke r to be uMd ?-~ Wmtt sr« the inatancea in wMeh ^m euootbe Qwd T--Vir£^ 
e the pronouns that have alao a general sense T— What are tfw inf n^w fai which 
woiila be wronc to Qse them 1--M there not anotiMr waj of flX|areHdnf the pbraaes 
khoiitdeianBfa&g the matt of the Mtioas Y 
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If * " ■' *•*» :>« « li « i -.Tg. 
Sit. >: .".r t-Cif <■ f*l ^<iiff«. 

Rex A£E 7. O ". . 5 *^ ir^ei : ir • s •_ >pc for oT.e rf ihe proroiini 
j>. r . .,.' Vr. ro i". r- 5. j'.>. -i" is. S-cr. «r.siTUJlioii*bel«i| 
to :*.►: :•: "t. :'ir:-.!'2r cr ircn.ci! ?".}Ie. Forfcigncre fchonld 
avoio iherr;. 

A woiijan can say lo her hustiand: 

S.r, I ir:- your cr.os: h.jfi:L';e senar.'w 

EXERC!SE. 

Tfa« leaner must SLak<^ Llxuelf faaiiliar miih proconuEal TCftei 

One is sc-on at ihe bour.in of the pre cifKe. if he p-oi his fool oa the 
edge. People (!iir.k ihat happiness is tue son of weelih. but tbcy mis- 
take. Whtn one is i:ch he is not always hsppy. 11" hat "will peopk 
»iy of our fsir.-.iiy, if you disgrace yoursilf so ? Tyrants are flatieivd, 
but iliey are not loTed. Tie use' of sieani was Tcry limited Mn 
Fulron. Will not the prisoners be brought before us? It js reported 
that the disease has spread throughout the coiiniry. Was it ^aid hov 
mr^.ny persf-ns died ? Yes j they said,iweiTe peisons a day at Pater 
son. Read the sign of that taYeni, '*.\fiUr 4md beer scid here,'" ond the 
inscription of ihiii burying-grourid, "Htre mtn an equaLP 1 Uiink 
th'it one can mil gamble and \x honest. AVhy do you not go to Broad- 
way, where he is seen twenty times arday, if you wish to speak to 
him? If I am cheated again this lime, I will bionie my fate. They 
have built a beautiful house in our neighbourhood, li is said that ibey 
are soing to sell all tliai properly at auction. One is always hapiqr 
with a g^fttxl husband. Do ihey speak much at the Exchange of that 
mercnani's failure ? Has that poor man bci-n assisted in lima? Yea; 
he has been carried to the hospital. That news paper has been recom- 
mended to ipc, I will subscribe to it. 

N. B. Phrases in which the a^ent of the action is unknown, or ii 
not mentioned, are not always in Piench construed by the aid of the 
pronoun on. The learner must be awaro of this if he has readatteo- 
lively the explanations on the passive reflective and the tmpenonai 
reflective verbs. But as this subject is very closely connected with 
what follows, it is better to rend fii-st the following explanations, afttf 
which proper directions will be given. 

OF THE PRONOUN se AND SOI. 

This pronoun is called reflective, as it marks the'relalion of 
a person to himself. 

8e or 8\ is used: Ist., with reflective verbs, and answers for 
himself, herself i7ffe//j and themselves; 2d., with reciprocal 

What Is the peculiarity of «e and mU 7— How are these pronouns calkdl— Wtea 

ISMUfSd. 
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srbs, and answers for one another, each other ; and 3d., with 
le essential pronominal veihs with which it is superfluons. 
It has an intimate relation to the pronoun ow, of which it 
lay be considered the objective, and after which it has al- 
ays the sense of one'^ self, since on is invariably singular. 

"Er. : .One finds himself (one's self) ejcposed to danger, 
On^e trouve exposi au danger, 

Se answers both as a direct or indirect objective and follows, 
aspecting its place, the same rules that govern the personal 
Tonouns. Se is repeated with every verb in a sentence ; ex- 
ept ; in compound tenses, when the auxiliary is omitted before 
3veral successive participles. 

Sot, which always signifies on^s-self, or itself, but which 
Iftnds also for themselves, is only employed after prepositions, 
»r after que, but ^ and on the same occasions as the pronouns, 
iage249. 

Soi\ may be used instead of lui and elle, in order to avoid 
iqui vocation ; but lui-mime or elle-niime, answer better than 
ioif when himself or hersetfis used in the English phrase. 

Ex.: He speaks but of himself, 

II nt parte que de sot, and better U ne parte que de lui-mSme. 
' L'avare qui a un fils prodigue n'amasse ni pour soi, ni pour 
lui I 
The miser who has a prodigal son, hoards up neither for the latter 
nor for himself. 

8oi is often followed by the word mime, as, soi-meme, one's- 
sel^ and then can be used without being preceded by a preposi- 
tion : as, un ami est un autre soi-meme, a friend is a second 
self. 

' Remark. Se and soi are the only pronouns that can be 
tised as objectives in relation to on, and to all indefinite pro- 
IK)UDS, as will be hereafter explained. 

N. B. The learner will have to look at the explanations, pa^e 138, 
^ the passive reflective verbs, and at those at page 144, on the imper- 
onal neuter and passive reflective verbs, before commencing thefollow- 
Jg exercise, which is to be written on these diiHculties. 

N. B. Remember that one's is expressed by «oii, so, ses, the only pos- 
issive adjective which can be used in relation to on, or any indefinite 
ronoun. 

N. B. Something relating to the omission of this pronoun with reflec- 
ve verbs, will be mentioned in the chapter of verbs with/«frc. 



WiNHi is 9oi used ?— Has se or soi any relation to on or any of the indeflnlte pto- 
luiB 7 — Does not soi sometimes cAand for him or ker ?— -Wlian f 
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EXBRCI8X. 



When one speaks against his neighbour, he iroeaks against himieK 
Gold is found in difTerent parts of the world. The sugar cane is eolti- 
▼ated with success in the island of Martinique. People always aelfint 
for themselves in this world. When one sees himself the dope oft 
ouack, he dares not mention it. Those pills are taken before breakfMli 
A report was spread in the city that the army had met the enemy, and 
had gained a great advantage. More crimes are committed ia llMt 
country than here. Great events are preparing in Europe ; aid it ii 
now necessary to think of one's selt When one thinks thklbelorei 
a woman, he often loves but himsel£ Several persons have fcUen on 
the ice. We will have troops enough in our city ; fbr twobatal&oBi 
arrived yesterday, and three regiments are expected to-morrow. B» 
has covered himself with shame, and hasdrawn upon himself the batni 
of the nation. When one is often alone, he becomes queer in his BW^ 
ners. He promised that he would speak for her, and spoke for himdC 
It is cruel to lose one*s children by. one*8 own &ulL 

OF THE PRONOUNS Cfl AND y. 

If no example on the pronoun it, when indirect objectiie 
has been given yet, it is because that pronoun, when precede! 
in Enfflish by the prepositions of and to, is represented lA 
French by the two words en and y. 

En signifies, of it, from it, with it, about ity and of tkai^ 
from them, &e. It stands also for at it, after v&ba of surprit^ 
derision, and anger. It is generally applied to things and 
animals only. 

N. B. Although, according to the definition given in this Qnamut i 
page 97, Df the indirect objectives to the verb, the pronoun M colli ' 
not be called an indirect objective, yet it has a right to that nams, jnit '. 
as well as jf, since the only reason for allowing an indirect objsctin ii 
French, is the necessity of having a name for those words whidi-sUni ■ 
both for a pronoun and a preposition. This is the only ftTftptiffW cf 
this kind. 

y means to it, at it, to them, at them, but it is genenfiy sp- 
plied to things only. 

Rule 1. These pronouns are placed in the same mannerafl 
the personal pronouns. The elision of the personal pronomu^ 

and of the negative ne, takes place before en and y, 

« 

Ex. : Pen parle, I tptakoit it. 

Ajoutez-T du Sucre, Md sugar to it. 

RuLK 2. Should the verb of which the pronoun enory ii 
the objective, be in the second person singular ^ the impffft* ' 

WbstdotbepraioiiiMicnaiMlyBtaiidftirl— Wbatarem andf gumI'M 
thqr used t--CBB m te applied to aaiiuto >*-Cbb f be sppUed to sbSb^ 
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re mood, and end with a vowel, an s should be added to it, 
L order to prevent the meeting of the two vowels. Some 
at that 8 betweAi two hyphens; the Academy does not. 

£z.: Parles-en k ton pere, Spea/c of\X io thy father, 

Cette raison est bonne, cddes-y, That reason is goodf yield to it. 
Vas-y, Go (thou) there. 

Kema-RK 1st. The 5 is unnecessary when en or y is go- 
amed by the verb which follows it. 

^x> : Daigne en porter une partie, 

Be kind enotigh to carry a part of it, 

Hf* B. The instances in which these pronouns stand for persons, and 
line in which lui and teur can^ be used for things, will be spoken of in 
oetion IV. of this chapter. 

IV. B. The use of en and y is very extensive, and wil be explained in its place. 

EXERCISE. 

TlMveib «'mi oiler to go away, as exfdained page 143, and the reciprocal verbs, 
Mfi 138. 

We went away before the end of the service ; for it was very tire- 
iome, and we thought that we never should see the end of it. Give me 
Slat penknife ; I wiii mend my pen with it. Gentlemen, I wijl redd to 
Mm the fourth chapter of Matthew, and I will add to it my own reflec- 
Suw. Let us:go away : that music is horrible ; I am tired of it. These 
horses are overheated ; do not give them water now. How can they 
BMeem one another? they are continually cheating each other. Hap- 
irniess was not destined for men : they aspire to it, but they often sa- 
■rifiee their actual comfort to the hope of reaching it, and they die with- 
«R obtaining the possession of it. They have not gone Away ; I am sure 
^it I hit the tree ; I aimed at it. That sum of money is not the 
■■iHintof your debt. Add ten dollars to it. I am going; for my bro- 
ifcar ia writing his French exercise, and we generally help each other. 
^8 problem is not difficult; find (thou) the solution of it. Think 
{(hou) of it ; give (thou) thy attention to it ; and tell us the result of it. 

SECTION III. 

OF THE PLAQB OF TWO PRONOUNS, ONE BEING OBJECTIVE 
DIRECT, AND THE OTHER INDIRECT. 

Nothing has yet been said concerning the arrangement of two pro- 
0\jns, one of which is a direct, and the oihor an indirect objective to 
'^ same verb. This subject, for the understanding of which it was 

What is to he observed when the second person sinsular of the imperative of a 
^ ends witli a vowel before en and y 7— Have not these pronouns a more exten- 
Veosel 
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to pMiMi tht kniiwledge of Tarioos diffieolties, wiU noi 



cxpUined. 

The leoraer must be rare that be rememben the inlet, page 99, 
ipectm^ the place of the penonal proDOuns, when objecthret to th 

Rbxaek. When one of two pronouns, objectives to 
same Tertx, is an objective direct, and the other, an mdii 
objective, it is very important to know to which pencm 
d^ct obfective belong 

RcLs 1. When the direct objective is a pronoun of 
Jirst or secomd perton^ this pronoun must be placed, and Q 
nith the verfa^ whatever be its tense and person, asif tl 
were no indirect objective. The preposition to, and its ol 
tive, instead of being represented, as usual, by the inA 
objective pronouns, m^, te^ hd, §i^ are used separately, 
the pronoun assumes, after % the form of pronouns after 
positions. Both the prepositions d and the pronoim are pi 
alterlbe veri>, and as near as possible. 

Ex. : He eompares me to you, R me compare 3 vont. 

Hare I recommended yoo to her ? Vmu ai-je reecmaumdi «l 
latiwhioe tut to them, JV^cntes-moi d enx. 

Rkxakk 1. The reflective pronoun se, when objective 
retty requires the indirect objective to be used in the : 
manner as thou^ the dnect objective were a pronoun o 
first or second person. 

Se is considered objective direct with essential pronoi 



£. : He gave himaelf up to her, il «e Mtmmt 3 elle. 

N. B. The role 1st is applicable to pronominal Terbs, reap 
which a remark will be made, after the exercise which succcmbcIb B 

Rule 2. When the direct objective is a pronoun o 
thiid person, (except however ««,) both the direct an* 
direct objectives are used in connection with the verb ; i 
to say, they are both placed before it, except, as usual, ' 
the verb is in the imperative afiirmative ; and they d( 
therefore take the form of pronouns after prepositions. 

As for the relative places of the pronouns, two rules ai 
lowed, viz. : 

1. When both pronouns come before the verb, that o 
first or second person is placed before that of the third : 
if both pronouns belong to the third person, the direct c 
tive is placed before the indirect 

What is Oie moat important thing to observe when two pronouna, onebek* 
and the other indirect objective, come with the same verb ? — How doyou plK 
when the Arect objective belongs to the first or second person 1 — What te tc 
aerved reqtecting ue pronoun ae when direct objective ? — How are the pr 
placed whn the direct objective is a pronoun of the third person "i—Jji what] 
onlar are tba two pronouns used, wlien they come before the verb ? 
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Sz.t He sent him to you, B vtnu Penwya, 

I lent it to him, J^ U lui pritaL » 

They have not shown it to me, Bsntme Pont pat morUri. 

t, "When the two pronouns come after an imperative, those 
the third person are placed first, undoubtedly for sound's 
i»f and both pronouns are joined to the imperative by 
phens. When they both belong to the third person, the di* 
:t objective precedes ithe indirect. 

Ex.: Give it to me, Donnes-Ze-nuii. 

Send him to us, Envoyez4Mnout* 

Show it to him, JdorUrez-U-M, 

Rmuamm» Though the two pronouns must be plaoed immediately 
bte the verb which governs them, there are phrases extracted f^om 
3d authors, in which this rule is violated. But foreigners should 
low the general rule. 

Sz.: Rien %e voutHe peiU raoir, Nothing can deprive you of it. 

r. B. In order to iwevent crowding the mind of the learner, an exorcise win be 
tm upoa the mlet. A ipedal exerciae will be flveii on some remarks, which 
1 be placed afker this. 

EXERCISE. 
The veih »*m aXUr^ interrogatiyely, negatively, &«. 

Wrhen General P. introduced me to you, you tliought that I was a 
plain. I trust mjrself to you. She described me so well to him, that 
tend me in die crowd. He did not go away when I showed him JLO 
a ; but as I was going to bring you to him, he left the room. He 
D recommend us to him. When I showed myself to him, he did not 
ow me. I will introduce you to her, and she will admit your visits. 
It us not go away now ; for if your aunt is here, your father will send 
lia her, with his compliments. Dear N., fate gives thee to me. I 
utantly think of you and them. Powerful queen ! an oath binds us 
you. The general came, and the officers surrendered to him. He 
plied to me, but I could not lend him any money. Why does she 
nthim? Why do you go now? I have my new atlas; I will 
ow it to you. Has she gone ? No, sir. Shall I send her to you ? 
H; tend her to me. Shall I introduce her to you? No, introduce 
) to her. If you have her letter, give it to her. Do they not under- 
tnd this difficulty? Explain it to them. Lend me your horse and 

yo. I will lendyou the wagon ; but as for the horse, I will not 
him to you. Why do they not go away, when we say that we 
not want them here ? You have our passports ; give them to us. — 
lyou know these engravings ? Shall I show them to you? No, sir, 
not show them to me now ; but since that gentleman wishes to see 
U, send them to him ; but do not sell them to him, if he will not 
• a good price for the set. What bad boys ! Have they not gone 
7 Take this dollar and give it to them. I want your horses : sell 
n to me. Since you have read those books, return them to us ; 

How when they come after 1 
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lent them to your brother for two or three days, and he kept them I 
weeki. If you hive not read them entirely, 1 trill send themlnd 
you lo-morrow. That ring is for my sister. Giye it to her. 

Remark. 1. It was said, page 262, that the preceding Mf 
1, is applicable to pronominal verbs; but some of these votL 
from their nature, are incompatible with it. viz: the Mini 
re/lecti DC nnd indirect reciprocal V6r65.^[1see pages 1S7, aid 
138.) An example will make this understcKxl. 

Let us try to translate into French the phrase, /refium6cr|H,b7 the 
yrtivh St rappdtTy to remember ^ (to recall to one's self.) Iremmier'iat 
Je me rappeU. viz: I recaU to me ; but me is here an indirect ot^ecure; 
and {f0u, l)eing direct objective, will, if placed before the verli^ ezdoik 
me; for, according to Rule 1, this latter pronoun must be coDiuieredlhl 
objective of the preposition to, (in French, ^) and should therefore bi 
expressed by moi, and be placed after the verb. Now, il^ coDfonniUf 
to this rule, we say : Je vous rappile a moi, we will no loneerbaTe thi 
reflective verb se rappeler^ which is je merappUe, and whiai tbenoi^ 
signifies / remember. Je vous rappile h mm is then improper ; bal Rii 
1st prevents us from sayingjem« vou$ rappUe^ we must, tnerefore,adBd 
another mode of expression. Here, for instance, the essential pnooih 
inal verb se souvenir de, which signifies also to remember, should bl 
used instead of se rappder, and / remember you, will be Je me jemJoM 
de vous. 

The same verbs can however, according to rale 3d,bepn- 
ceded by a pronoun of the third person, provided this protMMi 
be a direct objective. Then it will be proper to say, Jentk 
rappile, I remember him. In the third person, «e is placed be> 
fore the other pronoun ; as, // ^e Pest attire^ he has drawol 
to himself. 

Rule. En and y are in all instances placed after the othtf 
personal pronouns. 

Ex. : Je vous en parleraif I will speak to you of it. 

Attendons-nous-y, Let us expect it. 

But, for sound's sake, y is placed before moi and Uii; ^ 
Invitez-y-moi invite me to it. This construction must bowever 
be avoidfed. 

When moi and toi are followed by en, the former pronon* l» 
are elided, as follows: m^en, Ven* as, Donnez-m^enune ftF-V 
tie, give me a part of it 

Remark 2d. There is one instance in which Rule% n»y 
not be followed. This occurs when the indirect objectiv« 
must be presented in such manner as to strike the mind 6f the 



Tell what is said concerning indirect reflective and indireet recionfcd w^*^" 
How are the pronouns en and y placed when comiog with other DroaouiisT~Ou>* 
and tot be used before en and y? f «>»- 



eraon spoken to* This indirect objectiye is then placed as In- 
iomed ti^ Rule l. Thus, if by these words, give it toker^ I 
lean, to her in particular, and not to another, I will translate 
tie phrase by donnez-le d eUe, father than by dtmnez4e'lui. 

Rbvark 9d. If several objectives, being either all direct or 
adirect, should come in succession^ they should be expressed 
iccording to the rule, page 252, viz : placed after the verb under 
he form of pronouns objectives to prepositions, but represent- 
ed by a pronoun used as the objective to the verb. 

Ex. : I will send you and her to them, 
Je vous enverrai i eitx, voua et eUe, 



EXERCISE. 

Tbe learner mast bave written apaasive verb, as directed page 139. 

We have been cheated once, and we remember it very well-; wt will 
Boi be caught again. I left my books here and you have apnropriated 
ijbem to^ yourself. Give me ihat peach : I only wish to bite a small 
piece of it. The examination will take place next week, but I will pre- 
pare you for it, if you are not already prepared. Do you like thai 
vine / Very well ; 1 will give yon another glass of it* I like the 
taste of it, out I will not trust it, for I perhapa would repent of it. — 
These gentlemen are not accustomed to ir. Well : then I will accus* 
toin them to it. Tou have beautiful shells in that closet ; give me one 
of them. Are these pens mended ? May I take that rose ? No, in- 
deed; 1 will not give it to you, it would soon be faded; but I will keep 
it for your mother. The president asked for the picture ; but instead 
)f sending it to him, they sent it to me. The king prefers you and me 
•othem. 

SECTION IV. 



THE PERSONAL PRONOimS IS THEIR VARIOUS USES. 

General Rule. Although the personal pronouns t7, elle^ 
Is, dies, and le, la, les, answer for it, they, and thenij used for 
hings, yet the genius of the French language does but very 
leldom admit the use of lui, elle, eux, elles, with reference to 
hings, either after prepositions, or in any of the instances, iu 
vhich the pronouns of the list, page 250, tire used. 

There are many phrases in which the pronsua «n or y. or some 
idverb corresponding to the preposition, can represent both the pre- 
position and pronoun. 

What are tbe instances in which the indirect objecdve prcmoun Is placed after tte 
rerb, although the direct objective be a pronoun of tbe. third person 1 — How is tqe 
pbraae coniitrued when several direct or indirwt etitiectives come witb one iaMrtu 
9t direct 7 
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towards diflferciit individuals, in succession ; which leads tD 
the following rule. 

Rule. The nouns expressing parts or atf ribntes of physicsl 
man, remain singular in the French, if each man posKasefiM 
one of the things mentioned. 

^ 

Ex.: Three iiundred men lott thoir lircs, 
Trots cents kommes perdirent la vie. 
The savngcscut ofTiheir noaca and ears, 
Les saurages leur cvuptreni lb nsx el les oreiUea; 

Remark 2. Rules 1 and 2 are not without exceptions: 
their application is, on the contrary, most generally Ihnrted to 
things performed by the hands, or to actions or states that are 
quite accidentu], or occasion injury or pain ; in all other in- 
stances, the phrase is translated as in English. 

Ex. : Push your feet, Pousstz vo9 piedt, 

1 ^vill show you my teeth, Je vous manirerm vus limlf. 
Their eyes are red, Leurs yeux 9onlrcuges, 

There are even many cases of the possessive adjecthps belag 
represented simply by an article, which occurs when we vftA 
of a motion that is natural to the limb which performs it, bot 
only when there can be no equivocation. Should, however,' 
the noun be qualified, the possessive adjective must be used* 

I Ex: I opened my mouthy Touvria la bimehe. 

Shut your ryes, Fermez Us yeux. J 

GiFo mo your beaatiful haiuL Doanez'nui voire heUflnsi^ 

The article is considered sufficient &fier perdre, to lose; as, 
?7 perdu un bras, he lost one of his arms. Yet ^e say^ perdre 
$on sang, to lose one's blood. 

N. B. Several other constructionsr of Ibis sort of phrases TftRbe foond 
pimongst the gallicisms^ 

EXERCISE. 

It will be proper now tctiKe tbe irvegular verto accordttof to tte order of Uw mb* 
Jngationg. The learner wiJt, therefore, learn and write, if it be thoueht neceriavyi th* 
tim six verbs of the list, page 149, all of which have the same irragiMuitri aad nabl 
wrliten in one verb by changing the root at each tense. 

That boy pulls my hair. You know that my uncle sprained Jiu 
wrist, but you do not know that the doctor ia soin^ to cut off iwinn. 
I broke my leg. Wash your faee. They ued his- arms and ctfoc^ 
his eyes. Please to rub my hand, I haye a cramp ia iL You abtTi 
cut you chin when you shave yourself. I feel a pain in my foot now ; 
J liave surely sprained it. That mischievous man waa nddiag BJ 

^mt > ^M^^-^ IIIIM la^l ■ a^— ^i^ll >!■ ■ ■ ■ ■■! ■! ■■■■ ■■■ — ■ ■ ■■ ■ ^ ■ l^—*^*^^'^ 

What axe tiie lastances In which the article b SDfl)cieat IBriVbcnpf t^ fsriDMl 
jMroaoun^ 
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liands, and his brother was daubing my face. Stop your ears. Do you 
not hear that dreadful noise? Open your eyes, and you will see the 
>ronders of nature. When I sleep too much, 1 feel heavy during the 
day. She went to the dentist yesterday, and he pulled out her tooth. 
8he says, that, as she was going out, she trod on a piece of orange skm ; 
«he fell down and hurt her foot. When'a man does not speak the ii uih, 
he lies ; but I would biic my tongue t6h times, before telling him : you 
Ke, sir. He will not punish you mis time, if you beg his pardon. They 
■aid that they would break our heads, but wnen they came to us, we 
pnlfed their ears, and they did not dare answer us. Do not put your 
feet on the fender. Shut your eyes and open your mouth ; now bite. 
Oh! you wicked fellow, I have bitten my lower lip. Ele cast down his 
eyes when he saw that I was setting out without speaking to him ; he 
ielt quite uneasy. Has he gone out? Yes, sir, but if he will not be 
here oefore night, I will box his ears. The king was struck in his side, 
and he lost all his blood before the arrival of the doctor. When I ihink 
ni it, the tears come into my eyes. 

or THE FRENCH PRONOUN Ce, AND OF THE ENGLISH PRONOUN ClL 

R171.E 1. 'When the pronoun it does gpL represent a noiin, 
and is the nominative to the verb to be, it is expressed by ce, or 
c*, jf it is used in the sen se of t hat, or if it represent a part of the 
i^Rlence^nN^t it is exDfClSiethb);^ iX it canmirfo^^ppli^d'ltTy 

[tance^hen it belph|^f84g>a6 jjnperelMUM verb. 
_ ins are masculine^ 

Ei^.vf,/U'est excellent, It is excellent 

* rll pleuvra demaiuj Jl will rain Uh-morrxno^, 

Cest avec plaisir que je vous effre mes services, 
fit %3 with pleasure ^uU I offer, my services to you. 

In interrogative sentences ce is connected witji the verb by 
ja hyphen, am does not admit of the elision. 

. ^i: Est'cemnsi? Is it so? 

Remember that it takes a cedilla helbre a ; as, f^a efe, it has 
been. 

N. B. The learner must remember what was said page 241, coni. 
cerning the regimen of adjectives ; which, being comparfed with the 
labove paragraph, will give us a rule, that t7, standing for that, when 
nominative, is expressed by ce, when the following adjective qualifier 
tf, in which case, if that adjective have a regimen, that n gimen is con- 
nected with the adjective by the preposition a; while it is expressed 
by U when used impersonalljr, or when the adjective which follows 
qualifies an infinitive with whieh it is joined, by the prcpoeitjon iie. 
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E^ : Take : it is good to eat, 
Prenez, c*fst ton i manger. 
It is not good lo eat loo mach, 
II fCui pas bon de mangtr trap. 

it is Deoetsary to review the niles ivhich treat of the instaBees in 
which ce or e* stands for the personal pronoun, page 212. 

Remark 1. li is sometimes translated by U instead of ce, althoo^ 
its place may be supplied by ItuU^ but that mode is -only allowed in 
poetry or dignified style ; and in common prose only in the ioIlowiDf 
phrase : — 

Est'ii postibh I Is it possible ! 

But c'ttt is not proper before an adjective followed by de. Thus^ do 
not say, e'Mt itiutue <r y alter, instead oiilest imUUe d* y aUer, it is use* 
less to go there. 

Remark 2. It is expressed by ce, when it refers to time, is itcaa 
then always be supplied by that ; as, 

It was in June, C'^tait en Juin. 

Remark 3. Ce stands likewise for theif,.tkis, thai, thetk and Abk, 
in conneaion with the verb £tre^ in such phrases as thiai are then pat 
Ifooka 7 Sont-ce vos livres ? This subject will be resumed. 

Remark 4. Ce is used in several instances when not represented in 
Endish, as was explained with the verbs, with the superlative reUtjw^ 
and, as will be mentioned, with the relative pronouns^the Terfa» andtk 
gallicisms. Ce and cela will be compared, in the Section on demonstra^ 
tive pronouns. 

Remark 5. Ce can be separated from the verb itrc by the verbs 
pouvoir and devoir. 

Ex. : Ce ne peut pas Hre lui. It cannot be he. 

Rule 2. The verb Hre after ce or c' is put in the third 
person plural when it is followed either by a pronoun of the 
third person used in the plural, or by a plural noon. In other 
instances the verb is used in the singular. 

Ex. : Ce sont eux, Sont-ce vos enfants ? 

R is tkey. Is it your children ? 

C'estnous, C'est youa, 

It is toe. Jt is yoiL 

Remark 1. When the plural pronoun of the third person is itself 
followed by a relative pronoun, itre is used in the plural, if the retoure 

iironoun be the nominative to the verb ; and in the singular, if ths rt» 
ative be in the objective case. 

Ex. : de sont eux qin viennent, It is they that are coming. 

C^est eux qiu nous attendons. It is them we are waiting for. 



When !■ the verb after ee put in the phi'ral T-^When Is it used la the aimrivl- 
In what other instances is the yerbafleir 9 osed in the Bingalar'? 
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RxMARK 2. Many other examples 'can be found of the use ofc*estf 
ittUtj ce sera, (f>c., before pluial nouns or pronouns, but, this being a 
Btier of taste, ttie Uarqers nre advised always to use the plural. They 
Lould, hnvrever, substitute /uf-ce for ftwent-ce or fussent-ce^ and sera-ee 
r seroni-ce, all of these bein^ too harsh. For the same reason est-ce 
id 8orU-ce are used instead of a-ce 6U and ont-ce StS, 

Rule 3. It is expressed by l^ when it is obje£tive to a verb 
od staods for a preceding sentence or for a verb: and also 
'hen it is used in apposition to another if, nominative to the 
erb to be, 

Ex. : Sortez ; votre sant^ le demande, 
Go oiU ; your health requires it. 
Ne faites pas cela ; je le defends, 
Do not do that; I forbid it. 
Ce l*est, 
It is it. 

Observe that it, when objective, is expr&<)sed in French by 
e only when it comes after the verb for which it stands ; for 
tis not expressed at all, if the English it precedes that verb. 

Re.: I thought it necessary to inform you of that accident, 
J'ai cru nScessaire de vous informer de eet accident. 

N. B. The learner may look at the page 143, where the impersonal 
Verbs are oxplaiued. 

EXERCISE. 

The verbs Numbers 7) 8, and 9, of the Hat, ipage 149. 

Has ho been rich ? Yes, it is certain. I thought it was not true 
b it possible ? No it. is not possible. It hails very hard, and it is not 
^ible to go out. It is difficult to understand the reason of that con- 
'i^t. It is not difficult to guess. He opens his door and windows as 
^n as he iss in the room, and it is not astonishing to see him sick. I 
^er the importunities of a man for a long time, but when I see that it 
' impossible to .put an end to them, I lose my patience. Is it vou, dear ? 
^ ; and your sisters are with me. Ahl very well! It is them that I 
'ish to scold. I offer you my credit here, and it is tiot small. You 
4(6 away the lamp, without observing tliat we are in the room | it is 
*ry polite indeed! If it be your paliteness, I think that it is not very 
'eat. He has not accepted the money which I have offered to him ; 
it not singular? It is not extraordinary to see persons who have suf> 
ted hung;er and; cqld, bjBcome extravagant when they have money. 

• is an abuminable action. You are mistaken, sir ; it cannot be so 
^. Is it your children that make that noise in the parlour ? yes, it 

• they. It was a very cunning trick. It was not possible to discover 
be snare. It was very easy to perceive it, for it was natural to sus- 
pect the man. 
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OF THE rEBNCH PEOWoirir, U. 

This pronoun represents, in French, the English adreibM^ 
when 80 corner after an active transitive verb, and can be 
supplied by that, 

Ex,z Je le crois, I believe to. 

Observe i\\nX'8o has in many phrases the sen^e of thns, and 
is then translated into French by atTm, comme ga, oramfM 
cela, like that, de ceite rnanicre^ in this manner, &c. 

Ex. : Why do you cat so ? Potarqtuti mangez-vmit mnni 

He walks so, // VMrehe eommt pc 

It is S0| C*e»t adijl 

Le stands also for it, when objective, as explained above. 

N. B. Th6 diflference between le and celm^ both standing for jo^ wil 
be explained with the demonstrative pronoun. 

The phrases in which «o is initial will be mentioned amongst the xtlip 
tive pronouns. 

80 after so much will be found in the chapter of adverbs. 

Rule L In French, as it may have been observed, the ob- 
jective of an active verb cannot be understood. TYius^ the 
verb to he cannot signify a manner of being, unless this man- \ 
ner of being should be expressed after the verb by an adjecthr^ 
an adverb, or a substantive used adjectively. But as the repeb- 
tion of these words would seem inelegant, le is used in con- 
nection with the verb to supply their place, whatever be theor 
gender or number, as this pronoun has then the sense of the 
adverb so^ which is sometimes employed in English, in simihr 
^circumstances. 

Ex.: Est-ii malade? oui, iir«fit, (il est malade.) 

h he sick ? yet, he is, (he it to, he is liA) 

Puitqu'U dU que nous sommes ddraisonnables, Moyons-ie. 
Since he says that we are unreasonable, let us be so. 

Rule 2. Observe, that it is not always an adjective whieh 
is thus understood after the verb to be, but often a substantiTC^ 
or an adjective used substantively. 

In this case, the pronoun required in French should agrM . 
in gender and number with the person which it represents. 

Ex. : Sera-t*e1le votre h^ritidre 7 Oui, elle la sera, 

Wm she be your heiress f Yes, the witL 1 9 

Etes-vous les accuses ? Qui, nous les somnfli^ 

Jire you the prisoners 1 Yes, %te are. 

Sont>ce. vospommes? Oni, ce les sent, ■ 

Jire these your apples f Yes^ they are, f i 

When k «« translated into French by le 7— When by <uii«t, e^mme cm ?— Wlwij ^ 
>l0 used with the verb to be, although not represented in Eoglish ?->Ib U alws|i ■* 
Aefore to bcy whatever words it ma^ represeiit 1— When must that jnoimi ^|Mm* 
And mri\hwha\.'i 
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"^. B. In these phrases, the pronouns are used in the objectivei and 
:>laced with the verb itrCf as with an active verbw 

Remark 1. It will be easy to distinguish the phrases, in which the 
Pronoun accompanying to 6e, stands for a person, from those in which 
^ represents an adjeoidre, by trying to add ihe words iht ptrton after 
\\\t verb to be. So, if 1 ask, Jire you the empress? the answer will be, 
Pet, / am; that is to say, / am the person, I am the empress. 

There is another way to distinguish between these two sorts of sen- 
£«iiee8. When the word that the pronoun represents is determined 
|>y an nrtiele, or by any of the adjectives that determine substantives, 
i% is a noun, and the pronoun that represents it must agree with it in 
Sender and number ; but if the word that the pronoun represents be 
not determined by any word, it is an adjective, or a word used as such, 
Buid the pronoun must invariably be le. 

The learner will find an example of this in the two following 



Ma Jaime, 6te8>vous marine ? Oui, je le suis, ^ 

Madam, art yen married 7 Yes, I am {so). * 

Madame, 6tes-vons la marine ? Oui, je la suis, 

Jtfaiam, are you the bride ? Yes, lam {the person.) 

Remark 2. It is not unnecessary to observe that when a personal 
pronmin follows the verb to be, in the English sentekice, this pronoun is 
plteed, in French, after the verb Stre, under the form of pronouns ob* 
fcsuves 10 prepositions, as explained before : which makes a distinctioa 
Between persons and ihinga. 

Ex. ; It is he, (Test luL 

^ Is this your book ? — ^Yes it is. Est-ce votre Uvre ?— Out ce PesU 

Rule 2. The same pronoun le is used after the veibje dciBy 
I ought to, je peux, 1 can, je teux, I wish, and the different 
tenses and persons of these verbs, as well as with itre, to be, 
in order to represent what falls under the government Of these 
Y^erbs. 'Le is also used with dire^ to tell, though generally 
omitted in English, and with Jalloir, to be necessary, as will 
be seen with this verb, 

Ex. : Je le dois, I ought {to do so). 

Je le pouvaiSf I could {do so). 

U U veul. He wishes {to do so), 

Je vous le diraif I will tell you {so or o/U)* 

Rule 8. In English, a whole clause which is under the 
government of a verb, oan be omitted, particularly in compara- 
tive phrases, for the sake of avoiding repetition. la French 
Ul must be repeated, or represented by le or l\ 



Bow can h be d c t e rmiu o d wh e th er the p r o noau pfau^ed before itre stands for % 
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Ex. : He will not lose as much as he thinks (he will lose), 
// ne perdra pat autant qu'U U pente, 

EXERCISE. 
TlM deriTStives of the firat three verbs of tfae list, page 149. 

That man is happy. I do not think so. When a man is ridi, iile 
not htippy ? He is not always so. That man was extremeh poor: 
he lived so ; he died so. I will spend two hours with you. ifs, do 
sa He fell asleep while talking to me. He is not asleep^ Tei,hiiL 
He is crazy. Would you not say so, if you had seen his conduct 1 
Yes, he is, since you say so. But do you not know that betel oat 
again yesterday mornins: for Boston, arter promising thathewooU 
never return thither ? You once found me amiable : why am I not M 
at present ? Ladies, are you relatives ? Yes, we are. Are you, 
miss, the person who is sick ? Yes, I am. Gentlemen, are you tbi 
authorsof these pamphlets? Yrs, we arc. They say that she wfll 
be the queen of England, but she will not We defend the inteni 
of our parents when we can do it without being guilty of injutu* 
She is very capricious : she was gay yesterday, and she is not so to* 
day. Perhaps she will be sorrowful to-morrow, 

or TBB DIFFERENT USES OF THE PRONOUNS etl AMD y. 

. Although these pronoans be intended to stands for things 
yet they may be sometimes used to represent persons. Es 
thea answers for cf me, of thee, ofus^ of him, of her, fc, and 
y for to me, to thee^ to her, to them, ^c. 

It is important to observe, that it is not in all instances that thai 
pronoans can be thus substituted for de mot, de tot, de lid, iPtXU, ^ett, 
4«>i and ^ mei, ktoi^^ Im, 4^ Far from that, in many instances, ibef 
eouid not be used without a faulL The learner is therefore advim 
never to use en and y, unless he know them to be used by some pnA 
author in the same instance, and likewise in the following caseik 

En is generally used in reference to a person that is repr^ 
•ented by a noun or pronoun, in the same phrase, or in the 
phrase that we answer. 

"Ex. : due dites-vous de moi ? What do ynu toy ofnu 7 

J'en die du bien, / apeak well of jfoiu 

En is also used to represent a class of persons known more 
by their names or qualities than personally. 

Ex. : Connaissez-vous les ministres? Do you know the mSnitlen? 
Vous en parlez toujours. You are •/tooys opeakhtgrfA^^ 

Y is scarcely ever used for persons or animals, except m 
conjunction with the verb penser, Id think; and se fiffi» 
to trust. " 



1 
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X. : Pensez-Tous k mon fiU 7 i>0 fou lAinJi; o/'my ton ? 
Oui, j*y pense, I^m, likittk of him, 

^Qd yet d lui^ d die are equally correct, with both of these 

'• R The learner muBt look at what was said of en and y, page 8Mr 

tsMABK 1. L\U^ leury are sometimes used for things^ parti' 
irly whea y might be mistaken for there. Such phrases 
very scarce. 

X. : Q,tuind ce vmistemt fiU Umd on lux mU U» m&i8. 

After that Tessel was launched, they furnished it with the 
masts, (they put the masts to it). 

Remark 2. Y,- signifying t^^^, is not used before the future 
conditional of tne verb to go,firai tLndfiraiSj in order to 
id the repetition of the same sound. 

Ex. : J^trot, instead of /'y trot, I will go there. 

. B. En and y are connected with a great many gallicismai which 
naturally find their places in the third part of this grammari 

THE ENGLISH ADJECTIVE SOme OR Ofiy, WHEN NOT roLLOWBD 

BT A NOUN. *** 

]n signifies some or any when these words are used like 
nouns ; that is to say, when they are not followed by any 
n; and although en be still an indirect objective, from the 
ire of its signification, yet is supplies the place of the direct 
native which is understood. 

'Jit is always placed according to the rules laid down for 
t pronoun. 

t answers in this case both for persons and things. 

Ex.: Give me some, Doiimz nCau 

1 have not any, Je nUn aipoM. 

J, B. It is evident, that if some, or any^ had been followed by a 
stantive, they would have been expressed by the parUtive article; 

tEMARK. If the substantive represented by en should be 
ilified by an adjective, this adjective should be simply pre- 
ed by (£s in French. 

Ex. : I will give you some that is very good, 
Je vous en donnerai de tria hon» 



there any instance in whkh y Is to be suppremed 1— Mention it— Wbat dof ■ m 
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EXBRCI8B. 

Tbe deriTstiTtf of the verbs, Nomben 4, 5, and 6, of the ltat,page 149. 

1 foresee that this Youn^man -wiU become your friend, for yon 
always speaking of him. YThen will you write to your brothe 
have not ytl rocoiTed a letter from him^ When a man ia dead, 
think no more of him. You were waiting for those gentlemen at ] 
hooae, you aay ; wdl, they went there this flH>ming, and yta « 
oat : now they hare gone out tgeiOv and I ihiak that thay will 
there once more before returning here. Do you want aome mooe) 
have not any. When will you give me some ? Will you wait 
week more? Yes, 1 consent to iu Why haa the servant not cla 
away the table? Ckur servant haa gone, and we have not any to^ 
I do not like that tea : show me aome that ia better. 

OBHBBAL nuLB UPON TBB raoveosr "91. 

£/i, being the objective indirect of a verb^ cannot be u 
even when of it or of them is expressed in tbe English phr 

1. Without a verb. 

2. In relation to the nominative of the verb itrCy unlec 
sbould accompany a noun used in apposition with ct^ixil 

See of the apposition, page 207, and the impersonal neuter ve 
page i43L j^^ 

3. In relation to a substantive which is the objective o 
preposition, in which instance o/is sometimes represented 
d^entrcy from amongst. 

^z. : You have broken five glasses, Vous aoci easti euif verres. 
No, sir; only three of them, Abu, maajteur ; teuUmtnttm 
It is preferable to introduce the verb, and say : je n'en n casU 

Irois. 

Three of our scholars are absent, two of them are aiok, 
TVoia de not icoUtrs sont absents, et deux sont medadts. 
There were five of us, ?fbus itiana emq. 

Five will arrive to-morrow, II en arrivera einq denudn. 
He ia one of them, . CPen est vn. 

I met several Indians, and spoke to three of theni, 
J*m reneontfi plusieurs Indietu^ etfai parU ^ tr^is ; or, (roif i 
treevm, 

N. B. Such phrases as those of the last two paragraphs are gener 
also rendered by the verb U y a, which allows the use of en, a« wiJ 
illustnited in the third part of this Grammar. 

Remark I. Those phrases in which qf/f, or of then 
followed or preceded by another of, would be incorrec 
French ; and the repetition of the substantive would be b€ 

I&wbattnstaiieeidioiikles be oBiitted. 
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:han the use of en before or afier de, representing the English 
>f. Another construction would however be preferable. 

Ex. : I -have disposed but of a part of them, (speaking of books.) 
Je n'at disposS que d'une partie de ces litres* 

Remark 2. En is unnecessary when it relates to a noun 
which is determined by the definite article thCy or the posses- 
sive or demonstrative adjectives my^ this^ &c. 

Ex.: The five that we sold were not so handsome^ 
Let einq que nous vendtmet ri'Haient pas si beaux* 
1 have but these two, Je n'at que ces deux* 

Rbmark. En must be used as the objective pronoun to a 
rerb that requires the preposition de ; as, ae servir^ to use; 
fe m^en servtrai, I will use it. 

PARTICULAR RULES ON THE IPROKOUN en. 

Rule 1. When a cardinal number, an adverb of quantity, 
ir any word expressing quantity, and relating to the objective 
irecl of a verb, is not followed by the substar^tive the quan- 
;ty of which is expressed, it is necessary tharthis substantive 
hould be represented by the pronoun en, unless it be deter- 
lined by tke, or any of the possessive or de mons trative ad- 
jctives. *^ "" 

Ex. : I have three, J^en at trois, 

I thought that you had many, 
Je pensais que vous en aoiez beaucoup, 
I have no tea ; but I shall have twenty boxes to-morrow, 
Je n*aipas detfU; maisfen aurai vingt eaisses demain. 

Rule 2. When the verb is followed by an adiqgtiv e or past 
articiple qualifying the substantive represented by en, lEat 
djective or past participle must be joined to the verb l)y the 
reposition de. But remember that de is only used when pre- 
eded by en and followed by an adjective or past participle. 

Ex. : I gathered a dozen peaches, and I only found one good, 

Je eueiUis une douzgine de piehes, et je n^en trcuvai qu^une de 

bonne. 

• ....... 

N, 6. The general rule upon the use of en must be remembered. 

exercise. 

The derivatives of the verbs, Numbers 7 and 8 of Uie list, page 149, and the verbf 
servir (d«,) to use, to help one's self, like servir. 

Have you bought some sugar? 1 had«ome, so I h.ive not bought any. 
•ive me some. How many brothers have you? I had five, but I lost 



When is en used in relation to a number or word of quantity 1— When is de used 
term. 
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MitUlaly, andatnretentlhaTebiitlaar. Too gi^c ■» two ( 
last Friday, bat 1 Dare written four. Did yoa aec wammw pigmis? I 
■aw severaL but I killed only mz. The four which I faroi^ht yet* 
terday, hacl been killed by oar fanner. How many did ytm eneet 
to brin^ ? About twenty. I wouki give three dollars fiir aiz of thoK 
laife birds which we saw the other day. I gave those bmq wim^ and 
they took eigbt bottlea. I will bet twenty dioUars that yoa haie and 
mv pens. You would lose sir, because 1 have only taken the two 
which you mended for me last Saturday. I boogfat these booki with- 
out examining them, and when 1 opened then, I foond three if dbem 
spoiled, and one soiled. 1 will not parchase any tea to-day, beeasnl 
have five boxes in my store, and ten in the garret. Help yuui se H iff. 
If you like those apples, take some j we &Ye a great many. Ths 
Toitoi do not use forks. I went to Tisit my birds Tuesday Borang^ud 
I found two dead. How much flour do you want? Qire nseten poarii 
I have not so much, but I will give yoo six poonds ts-night, aiMi I wil 
send you four pounds to-morrow. Out of a hundred men that boQg|ht 
lottery tickets, one has gained, and ninety-nine haTe lost. 

OF THE BMOUSB PRQKOUN OSe AKD mUS, 

One and ones, preceded by an adjectiye, hare no eqiMnieDt 
in French ; but the phrases in which these praiioiins are used 
as objectiyes most be translated, by the aid of tbe pronoon en^ 
as if the English number, ^verb, or word of qoan^y, dU^ weie 
followed by of them, and tne adjective. *" 

Ex. : Give me a good one, Donnez'm?en urn hmu 

That is to say, give me one of them good. 

Remark 1. If the adjective be singular, the indefinite arti' 
cle un must precede it If the adjective be plural, the prepo- 
sitton de is placed before it, either in order to represent the 
partitive article, or because the adjective follows en, 

Ex. : I bought bad ones, J^en achetm de mawms, - 

That is to say, J bought some of them bad, 
'You have sold me a great many old ones, 
V0U9 m'm aoez vendu beaucoup de vieux. 

Remark 2. According to the remark, after the general role 
on the pronoun eh, the phrase ought to be construed without it, 
if one or ones, relate to the nominative of the ;verb^ or be pre- 
ceded by le, nbon, ce, ^c, and also when the verb is understood. 

EIx. : A good one would cost you more, 
Un bon VOU8 coHterait davantage. 
Give me those two, and I will abandon the large one, 
Donnez-moi ces deux etfabandonnerailegnmd, 
I do not like large ones, Je n'aime paa lee granda. 

How can thepronoans one and one* s be translated into French 1 — ^WhatittDte 
observed conoeming the adjective that precedes the prououa one 7— -What, whntfelt 
aiiUective is determined by an article, 6^. 1 
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N. B. The yarunui nanners of ezprefl»ing one or <me«, when they 
&Te tepmented in French, will be mentioned under the. reBpective 
Prencn pronouns that correspond with these words. 

EXERCISE. 

Tlie TeilMS, Numbers 1 and 2 of the list, page 151. 

Among those peaches I found bad ones. I want a knife. Do you 
with a large one ? No sir, give me a small one. You bought two bay 
iHMnes, and I bought a white one. The enemy had cowardly soldiers, 
and we had courageous ones. That water boils ; put the potatoes in 
the kettle, and throw away the bad ones. Those peaches are not ripe, 
boil them, and give me a better one. Run after that man, and tell him 
lluit I want to speak to him ; 1 will give you a shilling. I would not 
ran for thi^ reward, or a ^eater one, for I ran so much this morning 
tint I am tired. John, boil those beets, and bring me, a good one.— 
That scholar is a lazy boy ; he is a wicked one too. I do not want t^ 
bad servant ; I wish a faithful and a neat one. Which is the elder of 
those two sisters ? The learned one is the elder, and the amiable one 
is the younger. These two brothers have different fortunes. John is 
the ridi one, Peter is the poor one. This violin is excellent, but a new 
One would be preferable. 

Or> THE PRONOUN en SUPPLTINO THE PLACE OP TBE POSSESSIVE 

ADJECTIVES. 

According to the list of our possessive adjectives, page 89, 
the English word its, which refers to things, is as well as his 
and her, translated by §0% aa, set. 

Hiese adjectives, son, bo, ses, seem, however, to apply ra- 
ther to persons than to things, and for the perspicuity of tiie 
style, the following^ rule is observed : — 

Rule. When the possessive adjective its, or even him or 
her, referring to nouns of the third person applied to things, 
can be, without any impropriety, turned inioofit, the pronoun 
en is used in French in connection with the verb, and the po»- 
sessive adjective is represented by the definite article. 

N. B. This is the only instance in which en can relate to the 
nominative of the phrase, and yet it is only with the verb itre. 



Ex. : Cette riviere est rapide; le canal en est ^troit. 

That river is rapid ; its channel is narrow (the channel of it.) 

But if the preposition de be introduced in the French sen- 
tence, or u the English possessive adjective be preceded by that 
or any other preposition, it would be necessary to use son^ sOy 
See, 

Wben does m aapplf the ptaeoof tbe p nee e Miv e SfdUeodveT— Give «b eiampl««— 
Cu en be always employed in tbat manner ? 
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Ex. : FraDee is oar eoontrj, and we v9 die in her deienee, 
La Fnmet eM nwire pmf», et nma wmmr&mM ptmr m iifBue. 
This table is small, and iu legs hare no beaut j, 
CeiU tMe esipeiiUf et tUfUds iCwmt pm» de grAee^ 



KXERCISE. 

The wttb^ Nonben 3, 4, and 5, Bit, page 151. 

The peak of Teneriffe is not certainly the highest monntaia ii 
world, and yet its heieht is considerable. That piajois a T ei y ch gMt 
one, but 1 do not like its sound ; it would make aae fly. I did Wt 
know that you would fly so easily. The Andes, in America, 8Dr]|«% 
in their length, all the mountains m the world. That army was Tieto- 
rioos, because its chiefs were excellent tartiriana^ and itsaoUienwot 
braTe and attached to their superiors. That tree is bendine under thi 
weight of its fruit : if 1 die, 1 wish to die under its shade. France hm 
not presenred her conquests. That picture has its beauties, but I da 
not like the subject of it ; and its frame is too large. He clothed hin- 
aelf with a beautiful cloak that had a weiret lining. That cloak was re- 
markable, besides, for its colour and its clasp. Tour brother told ■• 
that the clasp was a gold one. No, sir ; it was of ahrer, bat adomcd 
with two large diamonds. 

. _^ SECTION V. 



OP roasBSSiTX peohoums. 

There are possessive pronouns, that is to say, woids whiek 
hold the place of a substantive, and at the same time expren 
the possession of it. 

These pronouns are : 

SUr017LAR. PLURAL. BHOUSB. 

nuut. fern, nuue* ftnu 

Le mien, la mienne, les miens, les miennes, ndne, 

le tien, la tienne, les tiens, les tiennea, tkbu. 

le sien, la sienne, les siens, les siennes, Jkts, ken, Ui. 

le n6tre, la n6tre, les n6tres, own, 

le v6tre, la T6tre, les T6tres, ymtn, 

le leur, la leur, les leurs lAetrs. 

Rule. These pronouns must agree in gender and number 
with the substantives which they represent They #ennot be 
used without the article, which, when preceded by thopr^x)- 
sitions de or d, is contracted with them when necessary. 



What are tbe posseKlve proDoani T— With what do the French po s iMi i ys fOr 
noons sfreel 
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Ex.: I spoke to my father and hen, 
Je parlai H man pire et mi ficn. 

EXERCISE. 

•rbs, Numbera 6 and 7, list, page 151. 

lother and yours are gathering fruit in the garden. I gather 
ind make nosegays for your friends and mine. We will gather 

and by for your sisters and mine, for 1 believe that you hare 
ered any to-day. While I was speaking to his master, he was 
I to mine. Look at these trees : yours are small, and ours are 
I tufted. He eave a good lesson to his children, and a short 
ours. Be my triend, and I will be thine. If he take my hat, 
ike his. You are satisfied with your wife, but that man is not 
with his. I always acquire knowledge by that man's oonTer- 
nd yours. The late president of the bank left the property 
e had acquired to your mother and mine. They will gire aU 

to their cnildren, and only two or three apples to ours. Theirs 
i genteel than ours, but ours will aequire more knowledge, 
e your apron, but your sister did not tear hers. 

(kRK. The English pronouns mine^ iMne^ 4^., are not 
translated into French by le mien^ le tien^ &c. as the 
ig explanation will show. 

erb to be, followed by one of the possessive pronouns, has often 
5 of the verb to bdong to; as, this book u mine ;. that is to say, 
belongs to me. Sometimes also it only implies distinction fa«- 
le object possessed and some others; as, tku book is mtnc, for, 
riy book. That difference is generally made in English hj 
I the emphasis either upon the noun, or the demonstrative ao- 

first instance, it is not known that the book is my piroperty, 
phrase this book is mine, is used in order to affirm, that the 
ongs to me. In the second instance, it is known that I own a 
>ut the identity of this book is not established, and the phrase 
is mine, is used in order to affirm that this is the book that he- 
me. That difference is made in French by noeans of two dif^ 
•nstructions. 

1. The possessive pronouns, (mine^ thine, &c.) coin- 
er the verb to be, implying only possession, are trans- 
to French by the corresponding personal pronouns pre- 
y the preposition d. 

That mode is not used when speaking of persg psf except to / 
.he possession by marriage, or when it is applSrato a person / 
)m the possessor can exercise a right. 

always stand for mine, tkine, ice, t— How are they transtated Into Freneii 
, stgnUyiiig to behn£^1 
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Ex. : That house is mine (belongs to me,) 
Cttte maisoH est u moi. 

Rule 2d. When the possessive pronouns, afler the verb to 
bey signify both possession and distinction, between several 
objects possessed, the possessive pronouns must be used as in 
English. 

Ex.: Do not take that hat; it is mine: (it is my hat, the hai that . 
belongs to mc,) 
•Ve prenez pas ce chapeau ; c*mI U mien. 



EXERCISE. 

TlM verbs, Nambera 8, 9, and 10, of the list, page 15L 

These books are mine, and that pen is yours; but wait a momcBt; 
your sister brought it here this afternoon, when she came in ; it is heA 
Uhildren assault me as soon as 1 go out, in this country ; it was DOtM 
in mine. Rose of love ! thou art mine. If you sell him Jrour horse it will 
be bis. They assaulted his house and ours, because tney thought that 
it was yours. Come with me and show meyour horse. I do not widi 
to go to the stable, the third one is mine. The third one it asrey one. 
Well, it is mine. My uncle and aunt are in tlie parlour, and that bean* 
tiful carriage and those horses are theirs. I thought that they wen 
yours. Among these six houses, do you know tmirs? Theirs is the 
yellow one. Now you have seen his picture, shall I show you mine? 
This picture is not yours. Yes, it is mine. 

Rule 1. A noun determined in French by a demonstra- 
tive adjective, cannot be followed by a possessive pronoun 
joined to it by a preposition, and expressing the property of 
the thing spoken of: such phrases, therefore, as thesebootsqf 
yours, cannot be literally translated mto French : but tbenoim 
maybe determined either by the demonstrative adjective only, 
or^by a possessive adjective ; as, ces bottcs, or vos bottes. In 
rx)mmon conversation we might say, ces bottes que vout avez 
Id, or construe the phrase with any other verb. 

Rule 2. When a substantive, followed bv the preposition 
of, and a possessive pronoun, is determined by the indefinite 
article, the words must be thus reversed: ajriend of mfu^ 
un de mes amis, one of my friends, 

EXERCISE. 

The derivatives of verbs. Numbers 1 and 3, of the list, psge 151. 
Where is that desk of yours which is so neat / Take these pictures 






Are they alwayi translated so 1— When not ?— How can you translate Into Fwodi 
a phrase in which a noun preceded by n demonstrative adjective is fbllowfil by t 
possessive pronoun 1— And when that substantive k precfded tj ibe liiiiflniln 
article 1 
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qC mine and carry them to my father. A clerk of mine has paid the du- 
ties to the collector. Send me a horse of yours, aud 1 will go to your 
country-seaL That house of yours is extremely commodious. Tell 
Ibat lazy servant of yours that this water has boiled and boiled again. 
A friend of his concurred in his nomination, and assisted him when he 
vas unfortunate. A neighbour of ours ran to us when he heard the 
ooise. 1 always have recourse to that friend of mine when I want some 
money. That son of his has incurred his displeasure. 

SECTION VI. 

OF THE RELATIVE PRONOUNS. 

Relative pronouns are those which relate to a preceding 
Houn or pronoun, called the antecedent. In the phrase, Vhomtne 
Out joue^ the man who plays ; qui relates to the substantive 
homme ; Vhomme is then the antecedent to the relative pro- 
noun qui. 

We nave two relative pronouns. Tlie first, concerning which 
a short explanation was given page 101, is : 

qm < loAieA, \ when nominative to the following verb. 
(thai, 

que \ whiehf \ when objective to the following verb. 



thai, 

^'"^ \ which, \ ^°^ persons, f ^^^^^^^^^ ^f prepositions. 
qooi whatf which, for things, ) 
De qui, (/or personsy) j 

TV. •*"/!? V/'J' - > vfhose, of whom, of which. 

Dont, (both for persont C ' "^ ' ^^ 

andthingt,) ■ ^ 

The second relative pronoun is compounded of the adjec- 
tive quel, (see page 91 ) and the definite article Ic, la, les^ 
with which it forms a single word. When this pronoun is 
preceded by the preposition de or d, it is contracted with it, 
as follows : 

SIHOULAR. PLURAL. 

mase. fern. masc. fern. » 

Lequel, laquelle, lesquels, lesquelles, who, which. 

duquel, de laquelle, desquels, desquelles, of whom, of which. 

auquel, k laquelle, auxquels, auxquelles, to whom, to which. 

This pronoun always agrees in gender and number with its 
antecedent. It is now very seldom used, except in the in- 
stances explained below. 

Wbat are relative pronouns 7— When is gut used ?-— Wlien que?^quoi ?— de gvi % 
4ma 1«— What is the other relative pronoon 1— With what most tills pronoun 
agree? 
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Remark 1. The relative pronoun gut and guff, hsTinff tiie 
demonstrative pronoun ce for its antecedent, stands for tlie 
English pronoun wluU^ when used for that wAtdb, and repre- 
sents likewise which, when this pronoun refers to a whole 
clause as its antecedent 

Ce dont stands for what, governed by of. 

Ex. : Je aais ce qui vcus fait parier, 

I know what makes you speak. 

J'ai trouvi ee que fmcoM perdu, 

I have found what I had lost. 

JHonphe est iei mtj^urd*kui; eepdmu d m me le tewude wmuierin, 

My father is here to-day, which gives me time to write to yoo. 

Je nit ee iorU wnu p^rlez, I know what yoa speak oC 

Remark 2^" ot que, preceded by de^ has sometimes the 
sense of parceque, because ; but it is more direct and foidUei 

Ex. : n ae pUnnt de ee qu^on le edotnnie. 

He complains because he is slandered, sr of his fanng (Jan tos d . 

N. B. This subject will be treated of again with the pnseat parti- 
ciples. 

. Remark 3. Should what, standing for that which, be gQf- 

AC erned by a preposition, this preposition should be jMaced be« 

(^^ tween ce and the relative pronoun, then expressed by quoL 

« *■■».... 

y^ Ex.: I will tell you what I am thinking of, 

Je vous dirai ee d quoi jejaenu. 

Remark 4. When, ce qui, ce que, or ce dont, placed at the 
beginning of a sentence is followed by two verbs, the second 
of which is itre, ce must be repeated before the second verb. 

Ex. : What I like is to be alone, Ce que fainu e'esf i Ure eevL 

But ce needs not be repeated when itre is followed by an 
adjective. 

Ex. : What you speak of is horrible^ 
Ce dent vous parlez est horrible. 

Rule 1. A relative pronoun must be of the same gender^ 
number, and person, as its antecedejit 

Ex.: I who am here, MolKqwi auis iei. 

She who belieyes herself unfortuinite, 
EUe qui se croU mtdheureuse, 
I am the man who saved your life, 
Je suis Vhomme qui vous sauva Ui vie. 
You who remember, Vous qui vous raapdsx* 



iwiMAer, jramin*, and person 1- Wbat word do thrar borrow tbem fkooL 1 
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Qui, que and dont must be placed immediately Wmw their 
itecedents. ^^ 

Biz.: A vessel has arrived which brought us a letter, , 
B est anivi un vaiaseau qui notis a apporU une lettre. 
And not : un vaisaeau est arrivi, 4^. 

^ The relative pronoun must not be unnecessarily separated 
ither from its antecedent, or from the verb of which it is the 
iominative. 

Ex. : The book that, when he was a child, he received from me. 
Le livre qu*U re^ut de moi qand U itait enfant. 

It is incorrect, both in French and English, to use, in the 
ime sentence, several nouns followed each by a relative pro- 
imn, except when the construction is such that the sense is 
siy clear. Thus: Ltes plaisirs qni corrompent lea ccbuts 
ii ont Vanwur de la vertu^ qui est une chose precieujsCf 

quite an obscure, m elegant and incorrect sentence. 

Bole 2. The use of the pronoun qui and que is far more 
:tensive than that of lequel, laqueUe, &c. ; but there are 
stances in which the latter ought to be used instead of the 
rmer. 

1. Lequdn &c., must be used for a relative pronoun, which if 
ands for tilings, and is the objective to a preposition. 1/ 
N. B. Qui Is sometimes used after a preposition for things 
STsonified. 

Ex. : The picture for which I oiTered ten dollars, 
Le tableau pour Uquel foffris dix dollars, 

2. LequeH is also used instead of quiy in order to avoid am- 
iguity, for a relative pronoun the antecedent of which is ne- 
38sarily separated from it by another noun. 

Ex. : This is a specimen extracted from the English papers which i 
I cannot help to mention, ) 

Vdki tin example tiri des papiers anglais, lequel je ne puis nCem^ 
picket de rapporter. 

Rule 3. The pronoun dont, which stands for whose, of 
^TTL, and of which, must always come immediately before 
ie noun of which it implies possession, when that noun is the 
o/niiiative to a followmg verb ; but when that noun is the 
^jective of a verb, dont is placed before the ft ^iiplWlsi&N^t^e 
i^b, and the objective afterZ/f f^ r^Jij 

• Ufu^ umhI af often as quit— -When must lequel be used Uifltead of qni ^ 
lat is satd of dont in relation to its place } 
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£jL f . Y09 whose hands are so white, 

Fmu tUmt lea nu^ns sont si blanches. 

You whose hands I press, 

Vous dont je presae le$ maina. 

I ps id for the book ; the cover of which I spoiled, 

•Tot payi le 2tore, dont j*ai g/Ui la eouveriure. 

Rule 4. Dont cannot be used in French, if the woi 
which the relative pronoun implies possession is the objei 
of a preposition. Duquel, de IcLquelley &c., are theneiDiJo] 
de qui can be used for persons. 

Ex. : The monarch in whose states we were, 

Le monarque dans les itats duquel or de qtd nous itions. 

When the antecedent is separated, from the noun of ^ 
it implies possession, by another word which coimects 1 
togetner the phrase is better construed as follows. 

He thrust his hand aroon^ these knives the edges of several of ^ 

were very sharp, ^' 

Jl porta sa mam au milieu de ees eotUeatue dont jhutewra OMuni 

fvrt tntnchtnL 

OF oH TTSBD AS A SELATIVB PROMOITN. 

The adverb oU is employed as a relative pronoun inste 
^dcrns leqiid, aumel^ dans laqueUe, &c., and answers fc 
English vith wUchf in vhidi, and also for when or 1 
when these adverbs, stand for ai which^ in which, && 

Rule. OU should be used but for things, and only^n 
relation to time or place. 

Ex. : The moment when he died, 

Le moment oh U mowrut. ^ 

The house where he lives, or in which he lives, 
La maison oik U demeure. 

Od admits the preposition de and par. 

ftEIx. : C'est Parr6t d'oii depend ma vie, 

/( is the sentence on which my life depends. 

Nous visit&mes les lieux par ou il avait passd. 
We visUed the places through which he had passed, 

EXERCISE. 
T^dstivBtiM ofvextmZ, 4, and 6, of the Hat, page 151, 

The persons^i^o came- here last night will obtain for me thefi 
which I ask. The tunes thsk ydu are now playing are not in the 

WbeB imiM ibut be supplied by 4<i(fM«{ 1— Wben caa m» be usedas areMt 
noun 1— Is au ever preceded by prepositions 1 
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ou brought me last Monday. My cousin sent \hem to me in a 
which I receiyed on Thursday last, and -which contained, besides, 
particulars about a man whom you know, and against whom 
parents have spoken. He was invested with unlimited power by 
ither. The boy who ran away from apprenticeship. He inquir- 
iry. where ; he stopped in all the viUages through which he had 

I ^ and he gathered much information. He spoke to the mayor 
little city whence he had escaped. I saw what fell from the^ 
ey. She did not come last night, which made me think that she 
icK. We who are your sons, shaJl we not obtain that reward for 
ires, which you promised to us? I cannot remember against 
[ rubbed my coat. The work, the author of which is prosecuted, 
r strictly forbidden. You wllose sons are so attentive, tell me 
'Ou govern them. You go to a country for which I have a great 
llty. Those boys whose laziness we have punished, will not 
It their lessons again. You whose talent we acknowledge, know 
rhen one wishes to please, he can succeed but if he is amiable, 
ishes to see what you eat. I was in the ship, the extremity of 
ain-mast of which was struck by thunder. The situation which 
esire was not destined for you. It was for a man who speaks 
in his own favour, and more yet against others. The city in 

I I arrived, and the village in which I uye, are as different as day 
if ht. Tell me the country from which you come. The trials 
yh which he passed, were dreadful. 

JLE 1. What is sometimes used in English both as an 
itive and a relative at the same time, and is placed before 
lomi which it represents : as, what money we had was 
^ away; that is, all the money thai we had. Phrases In 
h the pronoun what is used thus, are translated into French 
rding to the letter construction. Ex. : Tout Vargent que 
avians fat emporte, 

JLE 2. The relati ve pronouns cannot be omitted in French 
ey are in Engli§ln 

Elx. : Where is the book you were reading 7 

Ou est le livre ^ue vous lisiez ? • 

»r can the relative pronoun, when the objective of a pre- 
ion be understood by placing the preposition at the end 
e sentence : as, 

Do you know the man you speak or ? 

lis phrase should be translated thus: 

Connaissez-vous I'homme dont vous parlez ? 
Do you hww the man of whom you apeak 7 

the relative pronouns be <niiitted in French aa in English ?— How is wAa<, need 
4jeeti ve, translated into French ?— How is it when the prepositioa which gov- 
relative pronoun is placed at the end of the sentence 1 
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EXBRC18B. 



The derivativei of verbs, Numbers 7 and 8, of the liit, page ISU 

I know that the wine I gave you is good, and when I veleoiMB|f 

friends I can treat them well. What money I have is atyoors 

Did you see the cat that fell from the top of the house? No; 

saw you start, and 1 did not know why. I am collectmg iifiMfinBtiGt 

^concerning that man, and what particulars yon will gire Be wilibi 

thankfully received. I start when 1 see you. I lost ihewwyTOB 

gave me, and I did not go to the store you always speak of^ beenRuej 

sell their goods for cash, and I had no more change. Tbie age wefn 

in, is the age of light and science. You do not like the person yM 

spoke of. %Vhat work he performs is excellenu Perhaps m a jctrcr 

^ two you will know the person you have dealt with. DiayoagivefM 

' purse to the first man you saw 7 The misfortunes I was pliin|ali^ 

afflicted all m^ friends. The end he aims at is not very honest Th 

rings you received from that young lady are not as handsome uwt 

OF ABSOLUTE AND INTEBROGATIVE PRONOirNS. ** 

The same English pronouns, who^ whom, what, aad MU 
can be used without any antecedent ; they are then called oH 
solute and interrogative. They assume the latter appellatklj 
when a question is made. 

The absolute or interrogative pronouns are not uaed 
French like the relative pronouns, as indicated by the ' "~ 
ing list : — 

Clui i "'^* \ whether nominative 1 either absolute.or in» 
\ whomf > or objective to a verb > rogative. | 

Clui, whomj when objective of prepositions, 3 

Ctu'est-cequi? what? when inlerrogaiive and nominative to thi 
verb. 

due ? what? when interrogative and objective to a verb placed lA* 
it ; or before itre, in apposition with the nominative prooouik 

Gluoi, whaly when absolute and objective to a prepositiont 

Ctuoi! what! used as an interjection. 

Ctuoi, what is, as explained by rule 2d, below. 

Lequel, laquelle, &c. 7 which ? 

N. B. Whose, will be mentioned in a separate article. Tlw nJ* 
and remarks below contain examples of these pronouns. 

Remark 1. Qui, interrogative and nominative to the vei^i^owrf 
the French pronouns that has the power of making the verb interroga- 
tive or inierro-negative, without the assistance of an auxiliary verb or 
a personal pronoun. 



What are abBolute or interrogative pronouns ?— W^hat meaninc dotiifirf, lepe**! 
Bumel— When is qtu used, if alMolute or interrogative 1— Winn i»fti*0tru |S 
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Ex.: ^^i parle f wbptpeakBl we may also iay : Qiidest^equipmU? 

Bjbmabk 2. (itW| repeated, has flometimes the sense of. smm and 
hen, h ooayexs the idea of a certain degree of emulation* 

Ejc : Qw Hit dwinait du /Krin, gui des vHemmis, 
bome £ave him bread, others clothing. 

Rbmaak 3. It may be observed that if que alone were UB^d, when 
kei is nominative^ it might be mistaken for que objective : with rei^ard 
» quif this pronoun means who and whom bat not what It is therefbm 
i order to establish a distinction betwten the different pronouns, that 
iM, when nominative, is represented by qv?i$t^e qtd? 

Ex. : What made you come so late ? 

<^tt'M(-ce f M tout MfeU vemr at tard t 

It is likewise important to remark that several authors have used qtd 
IT toAot, when interrogative and nominative to the following verb; but 
(though this mode may be considered correct in some very few cases, 
)e learner is advised always to use gvVsf-ce qui? 

AfiMARK 4 Quf, interrogative, is used in apposition with the per- 
onal pronoun nominative to the verb itre, and signifies what. 

Ex.: q,u'e8t'U? What is he? 

Que, interrogative, is used in apposition to the impersonal pronoun 
I and this construction corresponds to English phrases in which what 
I the nominative to an active intransitive or neuter verb, used inter* 
ogatively^ 

N. B^fiMs remarkable that these neuter verbs only, that exclusively 
ske the auxiliary itre, admit of this construction. Qu^est^ee qni ought 
io be used with the neuter verbs that admit of avoir, and foreigners 
night adopt it with all the verbs, as there is nothing that can prevent 
^e use o^qu^eal-ee qui with any of them. 

Ex.: What comes next ? 

Que vient'il aprh 7 or qu\eat-ee qui vient apria ? 

Rule 2. Quoi is used for what iSy in jinterroyatiY^ jphrases 
vhen these words are followed by an adjective m the compa- 
ative degree. It is then connected with this adjective by the 
•reposition de. 

Ex. : What is more amusing 7 Q,uoi de pliia amuaant ? 

Qtu)i is also used for wJial, when this pronoun comes after 
le verb of which it is the objective. 

Ex. : I do not know what, Je ne aaia quoL 

To cut what ? Pour couper quoi ? 

Rule 3. The preposition by which an interrogative pro- 
oun is governed, must be placed before it, and not at the end 
r the sentence, as in English. 



Wbai is iue used l—Wben is quoi used ?— What does fusi d§ sifnifT 1 
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Ex.: What did yoa do that with? Jhte qmm mez^miu fai eAi? 

Rule 4. The pronoun leqmd^ laqueUe^ iesquds, Usqmdies, 
is used interrogatively, and stands for wkichj when this pvo- 
noun expresses a distinction. \ 

Ex.: Which of these men 7 Ltqud it cet hommtt 

But ^ut can be used for wAic^ as well as {e^iceZ, to repieBent 
peraonsj unless the objects between which the distineto is 
established, be expreased by a substantive following iciiel. 

E.T.I ^tddemma 7 or Uqitdden^ml Which of os I 

But Uqutl de tea deux hammer 7 Which of these two menl 

N. B. Wlien wkkh is iremediately followed by a noon it is an 
adjective and is expressed as mentioned page 91. 

Remark 1. The interrogative pronoun, wAo, is often trans- 
lated by qud^ quelle^ auels^ qudles, instead of ^t, before die 
verb itre, to be, and although the sense of the two phiaBes be 
not altogether the same, the former way if often preferred to 
the latter, particularly in poetry as it is not attended with the 
harshness of the meeting of two vowels. 

The phrase eTpressed with qud is elliptical : thus when we say, 
^ud est ee monsieur 7 who is thai gentleman ? we uoderstand, fud sioii- 
8i€w etl ee monsieur 7 

This construction is therefore very proper when we merely allude to 
the rank of the person ; while qui e^t-il implies that he is entirely 
unknown lous? 

Remark 2. Qiiel, queUe, quels, qudles, used in reference 
to a pronoun stand equally well for persons and things. 

Ex. : Q,uel est le vdtre 7 Which is yoors ? 

N. B. iWhich requires sometimes the use of the demonstrative jxo- 
nouns as^ilLbe seeQ with these pronouns. 

EXERCISE. 
The derivatives of the vob, Number d, list, page 151. 

Who talks ? What do you want ? I know who sings. Whom 
did you consult? What do you walk so fast for? What do vou 
wish to have this book for? What belongs to you here ? Which of 
these three young men will you select for your friend ? What man is 
that? I know who will obtain whet you ask for. That bottle will 
not contain what is in that dish. What is more beautiful than virtue? 
Which of those ladies is the most amiable ? What books do yoo ok? 
What is it ? What was contained in that drawer ? Which of these 



Can quel, quelle^ ^c, be ever used instead of ^t T— For what porpoae t— Wtan 
if leqwt ued for tokiok % 
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^es are yours ? Which of these two young ladies is your sister ? 

whom do you speak 7 I guess which of these books you prefer. 

10 is that certain uncle who is continually the hero of the history ? 

at a wonderful tale ! What is that music ? Who was that lady 

> wished to speak to me ? What succeeds is seldom condemned ? 

OF THE ABSOLUTE OR INTEREOOATIVR PRONOUN Ufkose, 

lie pronoun whose, which implies possession, is translated 

> French by, d qui ; when used either absolutely or in- 
ogatively, it is accompanied by the verb /o 6e. The phrase 
Tnstrued as follows : 

x.: Aqoictcettebaguet \ ^'Z'X^l 

¥hen whose is used without the verb to be, it may* be ex- 
ssed as in the following phrases. 

Je sais quelle est la maison qui vous oonviendrait, 
/ know tohoae houte tooM auit you. 

Savez-Tous quel est ce portrait 7 
Do you know whose Wunesi this is ? 

Cluellebague? ) wu^^^^^^f 
Labaguedequi? \ Whose nng? 

<f. B. Dont is only relative, and cannot be used interrcl- 
ively. 

EXERCISE. 

lie deriratlves of the rerb, Number 10, list, page 191. 

Vhose medal is this? Whose pens are those.7 Wliose is this 
dkerchief 7 Is it yours 7 No, madam, it is mine. Whose is it 7 
it gentleman's horse would suit me very well. Whose horse 7 I 
)w whose watch you borrowed. I will tell you whose system I hare 
pted. I bought die king of Spain's watch last year. Whose watoh 
you buy 7 Mary .has soiled my cousin's book. Whose book has 
soiled 7 ' Hers: - Whose* are these gloves 7 They are mine^ 

OF THE DEMONSTRATITE PBONOUN. / v 

)emonstrative pronouns are those which not only point 'v^pf^ 
an object, but also represent it. As they are expressed very 
erentl^ in the two languages, a table of these pronolns, and 
ir various meanings, will follow. . 

yrr is the interrogative pronoun whoae^ translated before to («1— Hotf, when 
witbomt to be 1— Oan dlnU be used interrogatively T^Wfaat are dem un s Uti l y 
lounsl 



noMou] 






Tliese pniDouDs must agree in gender and uum bcr with the 
■obetaniiTes which thev represeDL Vk? 



lliey are ommi- generally used as in the y p a f oBoway 
but io snme iDstances they can be followed immediatdy tf u 
•djeetive, a participle, or by a JprepositioQ and a s ubalaolw e j 

EIx.: Dts dretmtitueet cammt ctiUs f fifff i. 
Such circomstancFS as the presfcnt oae^ 
Cemx tiris de rEtribirt Smnte, 
Hioae extracted from the Scriptures. 

N. R Such phraees bein^ nther unoomziKin, the kener ii l^ 
^[Bested not to imiuie them uatil he is a perfeoi maMorcf the FMi 
Ungoe^e. He mast, therefore, ezpma ttie, tkat^ Ame, and tftifi^a 
the fbUowing ezenue, by cehB-et, edt»-U, ^c^ 

Celiu,a.«. 1 TTumu 1 .w* *^ 

celC/- I ^^ tkemu [^ tUt 



ceUes,/]^ J "^^^ tkemut JL^^ «*^ 

Qui is oaed when fliS« *ni.rti«> pw|nn»in ig nominatifeto^ 
lirilowing Terfo, and que when it is objectiYe. 



Ex. : Cehn qm m*mime n*ed pmt ctlm 911c ft 

The one that loves me is not the one that I loTe. 



Celoi-d, tkuortkiioiu. Celai-l^ CAet orlAeC 

ceUe-ci,fAiforfAifen«. celie-Uk, lAetorlAet 

ceox-ci, tkese or UUu omes, ceux-ll^ C&sm or C&sm 

celles-d, these or thete met. ceHes-UL, tktte or f&ssc mm* 
Ceci, tkU. Ceh^ce, lAeL 

N. B. The pronouns ceci and cda are used when Unit an^ 
that do not refer to any precedhig noun, bat are used ahsc^Dt^ 
ly, or in reference to an action. They c an in no inatancei^. 
present persons. -"^ 

Ex.: This is good; that is bad. Cedetthm; edmetim0itf^ 

Ce will be the subject of some remarks bdow. 

BZERCISE. 

Th« imgalar verlM bimirf JUurir, Aolr, paces 1S3, and 153. 

Your gan is not so handsome as the one that 1 have bought firoiB tlie 
captain. What do you tkink of this beer ? I think that this is not « 

Wbat does celia qui stand for I^What does eelui-ci gtfnUy 1— Wliat ii the A*^ 
. PJM of that pronoun f— The ploral maacnJinel— \Vbea ars ctet and Mis wtfi^ 
Which of tbaieprDnoans is used before a preposition t 
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|ood as that. That is not possible, because that which you tasted be- 
fore cost me five ^dollars a barrel, vrhile this cost me only, two dollam 
These boys are as noisy as those are silent. That is the reason why I 
hate them. These trees blossom in May, those in June. When that 
church was flourishing, I used to sell th^ hallowed bread on Good 
Friday ; that was my greatest pleasure. / The bookseller has different 
worts of books, and he gives us those for which we ask. Look at these 
engravings, and see those. That ojne is the best of all. The one which 
is so black has no effect ; but the/ones that ^ou have shown me are 
Tery excellent If you think ttfat this boy is good, why do you hate 
liim ? This is tolerable, but tj^it is very bad. He was here to-day. 
That makes me think that he is better. 

Rule 1. The demonstrative pronouDs are expressed bi 
celui^ cdle^ ceux^ ceUeM^ without ci aad Idy when they are f 
lowed bv a prepoiyj[|;on, OT by Q&. which, as was explained 
^'Te, stanch Wh foir a preposition and a relative pronoun. 

Ex. ; The one for whom I work,« Cdui pour qui je travmUe, 
The one in.Bduf2b I am, CeiUthje nda. 

But in other instances ci and Id must be connected by a, 
hjghenjo celui, ceUe, ^c, unless these pronouns be followed 
*l)y a relative. 

Rule 2. A personal pronoun, having a general sense, and 
followed by a relative pronoun^ is always translated into French 
by a demonstrative pronoun of the same gender and number, 
and the relative pronoun is expressed as usuaL 

Ex. : He who weeps will be consoled, 
Cdui qui jUeure sera eonsoU, 

But when the pronoun relates to one person only, the French 
phrase is like the English. 

Ex. : She (the queen) who believes herself unfortunate, 
JEUe qui ae er<nt malheureute. 

Rule 3. Celui, celle^ ceux, celleSy represent likewise one 
follow^ by a relative pronoun. 

Elx. : I do not esteem one who acts so, 
Je n^eslkne pas cdui qui ogtl ainsi. 

Rule 4. If elegance or the nature of the sentence require 
that the relative pronoun should be separated from the per- 
^nal, by any word, the phrase must be translated as follows : 

Ex. : He is happy who is satisfied with little, 

Cdui'la est heureux qui se contente de peu^ or 
II est heureux eeltii qui se contente de peu. 

Remark 1. Celui qui^ celle que^^c, stand also for whichj 
^hen, from its place between two verbs it is considered a 

When an ttaese prononos oaed to idpply the place of the penonal pronouns? 

25* 
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eomponnd relative prononn, one part o£ which is governed 
bj the fint Terb and the other by the second verb. 

El. : Take which of thei« books you prefer, 
Premex erux de ees Hrm que vomt prifirex, or 
Premex Icjifiieb de ee$ Umrea wua prifirez. 

But when %thich is the objective of the second verb only aod 
not that of the first verb, whose objective is the second (tftof 
the phrase, lequel alone can be used. 

Ex. : I do nut know which of these books I will take, 
Je ne ewu pas lesqueU de ees litres je prtndraL 

Rkmark 2. Cda stands for it, when this pronoun reprmnti 
a sentence, and is not the nominative of the verb to be. 

Ex. : Do Dot go there, sioee it displeases yoor fkther, 
Jf'yaUex pas puisque eelm dSplaU a votre phre* 

On the contrary, oe or c' is generally used for eeci and cda 
with the verb itre. It represents also cela in some peculiar 
phrases. 

Ex. : Cest or eelm esl hien tmguiier, That is very siiigular. 
Pmot ce fnrey In order to do th&t. 

RtMARK 3. Cela stands for 90, as well as le, but in negative 
sentences, te, signifying it, conveys the idea of a stronger ne- 
gation than ce/o, which seems to imply modi6cation. 

Thus, Je ne Fai pas dit^ signifies, / did not say it at all. 
And, j€ n^ai nas dit cela, means, Tdid not say exactly so i 
I did not use these words. 

Rule 5. Sometimes the possessive case in English impliei 
the possession of a thing understood. In French, that thing is 
represented by the demonstrative pronouns, celui, celle, cetur, 
celleSf connected with the name of the person who possesan^ 
by the preposition de. 

Ex. : My horses are white and the general's are grey, 
Mes chevaux sent bUmcs et eeux du ginind sent gris. 

Rule 4. Celui-ci, celui-ld, f c.j are used before a relative 
pronoun, to point out a thing which is within sight In this 
case the emphasis falls on the pronouns this, thaXy or thii o*^ 
that one, ^c, in the English sentence. 

Ex. : Look at that table and see this, which cost roe fifty dollars, 

Regardez cette table et voyez celle-ci, qui m'a couti einquante didltr^ 

When that of t&e EngliBh poeseasive case 1— When do they sapiily tlie Nhttv* 
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SMARK. Phrases in which the one, the ones, are used at 
ind of the sentence, must be reVensed ; as follows : 

Ex : This book is the one, CPest oe Htfrt, 

EXERCISE. 

i rest of the irregular yeifai of Uie UlBt, page 1S3. 

t who wishes to be happy is not always so. He who will ttat that 
must pay for it. My ribbons are new, and my sister's are nearly 
out. I will give ^rou my permission, but will you obtain your 
r's ? She whom I will show you, will captivate your heart. I will 
ind any more money to my comrades, since he, to whom I would 
giyen my fortune, has betrayed me. You remember that mer- 
I whom you introduced to me, the one with whom ypu were so 
; well, he has failed. I have fieard the sound of her steps, of the 
of her whom I love. Here lies he who was the master of kitiigs. 
ng all these watches, I prefer that which never stops. He, for 
nfortune pipes, always dances well. I wish to see your key ; I mean 
ne with which you opened my door. Is this the one? No, sir, 
is not the one. If your hat is handsome, your mother's is beau- 
She, of whom I spoke to you, will become a powerful princess. 
r who talk will be punished. This picture is not the one lor which 
red ten dollars. Yes, sir, it is. That poetry is not half as good 
lur friend's. 

[7LE 1. Celui-ci and celui-ld, ceUe-ci and celle-ld, &c. 
jsed for the adjectives, tJie latter and the former when 
6 words are not accompanied by a noun. Those ending in 
Iways mean the latter, and those to which la is added 
n the former. The former and the latter, when they are 
^ropaoied by a noun, are expressed as if they were thefirnt 
the last, 

ULE 2. It may be perceived, that in order to make a dis- 
tion between this and that, these and those, the French 
the adverbs of place, ci and Id, here and there, after the 
louns celui, celle, &c. This distinction is also mad^ to 
feni equivocation with substantives or adjectives, preceded 
he demonstrative ce, eel, cette, ces, which answer both 
this and that, these and those. Ci and Id are added to the 
tk or adjective, and connected to it by a hyphen. 

c. : Ce pays-cj, ce pays-li, ces deux-lii. 

This eounfry.' that country, tkwe two, 

Ces petit^-lli, those little ones, 

vriitheone translated at the end of a sentence 1->How are the latter and the 
tr traoslated into French when not accomiipoied by a noun Y— How when Aqr 
iSoyred Iff a noun 1— How can a distinetkHi be made between nouns incedei 
if, and nouns preceded by (Ant 1 
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Rule 3. There are two modes of translating into French 
the pruiiouus, this, that, these, those, preceding the Tt^tobe^ 
and usH?d in reference to a following substantive. 

1. The verb itre is preceded by the adjective «, and fol- 
lowed by the adverb Id, 

Kx. : This is my object, (Tett Ih men huL 

Tliose uro luy ineuns, Ce acni U fiiet 



"i. The pronouns this and that, with their plurals fteod 
those, and the verb to be, are all represented by two pepaB- 
tkiiw, which starve to point out objects, viz. : votrt andfoiU; 
generally meaning behold. 

K\. : This is my servnnt, Fotct mon donusUqme, 

Those are my children, VoiU mts enfa 



V 

r 

V 



But in interrogative sentences, the former mode only isuiei 
The adjective ce is then, of course, placed after the veA, oi 
fiUlowed by Id, Both ce and Id are generally connected with 
the verb by hyphens. 

Ex.: Is this your daughter ? E^ctMtotTeJSUl 

Are these your horses? Sfmi'Ct4k vot ehevtmu 7 

EXERCISE. 

Tli« line tU vtrbt of Um UH, psge 154. 

If you will sic down a moment, I will call J(^n and his brother. Thi 
latitfr will stny with you» the former will go out with me. Take thii 
ebair instead of that one, hikI sit down. This machine is mofed hj 
spring and those two go by steam. I do not know which of those tvs 
hou:n*s to choose. This is too small, and that is too lai^ These two 
words have ditferent meanings ; the former has more force, and the kt- 
ter is more elegant. This city is more pleasant than the other. ^ This 
street is very Urge. That man is queer enough ; he wishes this' pic- 
ture and will not take that one. It does not rain to*day ; but itwiH 
rain to^imurow. Did it rain on that day ? These laws are not better 
than those we had before. What do I see? Is this my son ? I ttonot 
believe it. This is my native land. You know that those aie the 
last words of your dymg protector. Thb is my portion, and Cfaatife- 
yiMirs. Is this my watch ! Was this your umbrella ? Will that be 
your n.H)m ? These are my uncle's conditions, and those sra my 
futhorcs. Is this your ejcercise 7 Are these his verses ? Are theieyoar 
promise:^ 1 This is my friend. These were my former comrMleB. 1 
will explain to you the difference between the former and the latter 
word. 



Bow are lAtt, tkMt,^,^ befbre Hie verb to he^ and reftninc to a BooiMMritt 
trsBristsd Into PreMlif— Is tt sola iaiMNiisthre seBtenecsN-Wkat sie-M** 
jMOBoansT 
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SECTION VIII. 

OF INDEFINITE PRONOUNS. 

HwBe that are never j oined to a aubstantite , 

ff. (Every thing which relates to that pronoun has been 
ained, page 255. 

jELQu'uN, some body J some one, one, any body, any one, 
jELQUKs-uNs, somc, (without a noun,) some persons, 

lis pronoun is used without relation to any substantive, and 

to represent persons. It is always masculine, and is used 

le plural, only when nominative to the following verb. It 

pplied, when objective, by quelques personnes, some per- 

• 

uelqa^un parte, some body is talking. 

uelques'U7is pensent, some are thinking. 

may surprise some, 

^la pent stirprendre quelques per^onnes, 

uelqu'un is used for ^wy body^ any on^, only in interroga- ^ 

sentences, and in places of doubi^ wJien accompanied byA 

it is represented by personne, as will be mentioned in this 

on, -any body who, any one who, are represented bv qui-- 

ue or qui que ce soil quij as will be soon explained ^ and 

me, any body, (without a noun,) in an answer, are translat- 

y nHmporte qui, for persons, and nHmporte lequel, for 

js. 

. : AteZ'Vous parU d quelqu'^tm 7 Have you spoken to any one ? 
J« n'oi parU d per$onne, I did not speak to any body. 

interrogative phrases, when quelqu^un is initial, the verb 
ide interrogative by means ofthe pronoun il. 

Ex. : QMdqu'un vient-U ? 
Is any one coming 7 

lelqu^un represents one followed by a relative pronoun, 
as mentioned in the fifth remark, page 257; 

Ex. : I would not esteem one who would act so, 
Je n'estimerais pas quelqu^un qui agirait ainsL 

le only pronoun that can be used in reference to quel- 
I, as the objective to a verb or a preposition is ae, and sai. 



3n does quelqu'nny agree with a noon in gender and number?— When does 
*u% itandfor ont ?-—W hat pronoun must BCcamimDyquelqu'u%y and whea ? — 
I «oiM, when repeated, translated into French T— with what sorts of Yerbs 
it be improper to use f«e;fv*«s 7 
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Ex. : C*t»\ fiMifii^im fui parle jmcr foi, 

1 1 is some one that is speaking for himael£ 

qSciSSuHc, ! *<"«* ««*• ""y «^*- 

This pronoun is used in the feminine and plund, oidf when 
it relates to some noun or pronoun expressed in the sameien- 
tence, or represented by the pronoun en, which must aeeoopa- 
ny qudqu-un, objective to a verb, according to the fgsBm 
rales laid down for en, page 276. 

It relates then both to persons and things, but to the litter 
only when they represent objects that can be counted. 

Ex. : Some one of these young ladies, 
Qve/fu^ime de ee» demoudlea, 
1 will see some of them, 
J*en vtrnd quelquet-wu, or qudque$*vnes» 

When accompanied by an adjective, it must be ooiineeted 

with it by the preposition dc, 

• -• 

Ex. : Give roe some good ones, 

Donnez m'm quelque$'U$ia de hens, 

N. B. En and qudquei-wu or fueiqu^un are very often used togelkir 
in affirmative or iotermgative phrases, tbou^ simply reprasenied \ff 
Bome or any. This occurs only when speakmg of things that can M 
counted, and the French phrases become thereby a great deal bettsr,M 
in the preceding example. 

Remark I. Quelqu?un^ qudqu^une, 4^., cannot be used 
when the sentence is negative. They are represented by an- 
cun, aucune, as repeated below. If the sentence be intaro- 
negative, quelqu'un is employed as usaaJ. 

N. B. Q,uelqueM'Un8, quelques-unen, is sometimes elegantly omitted 
after Uyu, and il et; but this can be illustrated only in the third part 
of this grammar. 

Remark 2. S<yme„.,some^ must be translated by ^ MV> 
les autres; as will be repeated in this section. 

Ex.: Some are good, some are bad, 

Les uns sont bans, les autres simi nunnais, 

Personne, nobody f no one, not,,., any body, not.,..any one. 
This pronoun, either subject or regimen, requires theverbto 
be put in the negative, but without pas. When persotun^ '^ 

What is said otpertonne ?— Is psraomM always negattvis 1 
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llowed by an adjective, it is connected with it by the prepo- 
tion de. Personne is always masculine. . 

Ex.: Personn^ n'cst Tenu, ;N'o hoig haa caOed, 

Je ne connais personne d'beureux, / know nobodjf i^FPy* 

Bemark. In sentences expressing doubt, permmne is often 
sed for any body, and does not Uien require the verb to be 
receded by ne. 

Ex.: Personne a-t-il jamais parl^ ainsi 7 
Hua any body ever spoken thut 7 

Chaeun^ meaning et>ery one, every hody^ is used only in the 
masculine. But used as a dis^ibut iye pronoun, which refers 
:>a substantive expiessedin tne se'Ktence, it agrdfes with it in 
coder. Its sense excludes the plural. 

Ex. : Chacun a ses d^fauts, Every body has hisfauUs. 

Voyez s6par^ment chacune ^e ces m^d aillcs, 
Look at each qf these medals sej^aleiy.^ 

Chacun, although singular is sometinies followed by «on,«a, 
^ef ; and sometimes by leur, leurs. 

Ex. : Remettez ces m^daiiles chacune k sa place, 
Hetum those medals each into its place. 
Remettez chacune k leur place, les m^ailles que yous avez 

prises, 
Return each of the medals you have taken into its place. 

^t is again desirable that some grammarian, more fond of showing 
lis good Sense than his sagacity, would propose to do away with this 
Sfficulty, which is not only puzzling, but also in direct opposition to 
^ rules given for the use of the possessive adjective leur. Leur signi- 
3fli, according to all grammarians, one thing common to several per- 
sons or things ; and yet, the same grammarians want, in this case, lettr 
to qualify a thing that relates but to a single object. Leur ptace, signi- 
^ the place of them; but each medal has itsptacCy and several medals 
ksre their places^ and not their place. Yet, as examples aie found in 
Ae best French authors, of the use of (eurafler chacwiy in some peculiar 
cases, it is indispensable to give the rules laid down for the explanation 
lathis difficulty which the learner may, nevertheless, avoid by omitting 
'•^acun. 

ftuLB. In phrases where chacun is contrasted with a plu- 
^ noun to which it refers, son, sa, ses, must be employed, 
^hen chacun doe^ not belong to an incidental part of the sen- 
^Qce ; but leur, leura must be used, when chacun is placed 

What does ekacun stand for ? — When is the possessive adjective, after ehacuHi ex- 
'. by son, sa, aes, and when by leur 1 
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Les where chacun is contnstod wi± & zl 

it refers, wn, «a, ses, mmi ht mz^iCj-r 

I not belong to an incidenfii/ p«rt «' ^'^ ^' 

eMr« must be used, wbm 
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djective, it is connected with it by the prepo- 
fine is sdways masculine. . 

'est venu, Jfo body has called, f- 

M personne d'heureux, / know nobody happy. 

lentences expressing doubt, pergonne is often 

\f, and does not then require the verb to be ^ 
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onne a- t-il jamais parl^ ainsi ? 
my body ever spoken thtu 7 

hj every one^ every body. 

ug every one, every body, is used only in the 
used as a distributivej)ronoun, which refers 
xpiessed in TKF seBtence, it agr^s with it in 
3 excludes the plural. 

}s d^fauts, Every body has his faults, 

r^ment chacune decesm^aiilcs, 
qf these medals separaiely. '* 

gh singular is sometimes followed by eon, sa, 
les by leuTy leurs. 

3 m^daillcs chacune k sa place, 

medals each inUt Us place, 

lacune k leur place, les m^ailles qae yous arez 

of the medals you have taken into Us place. 

)le that some grammarian, more fond of showing 
lis sag.icity, would propose to do away with cJhii 
3t only puzzling, but also in direct oppoutioa lo 
e use of the possessive adjective leur. Lew sgni- 
grammarians, one thing common to severaj pei^ 
yet, the same grammarians want, in this cBSP,lnr 
At relates but lo a single object. £e«r jrfaff, wpu" 
; but each medal has Us pdtce, and teveniJ 
I not their place. Yet, as examples ai e ' 
1 rs, of the use of leur after chaeun, in an 

ihle to give the rules laid down fiir die txplmrnvxa. ^ j 

h the learner may, nevertheleai^ anijtf liy «iric2»;r 
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between the words that complete the aenee. (See the foregoilig 
examples.) 

N.R Thert is no difficultr in those phrases where db^wii not 
cooir^ied wiih a pluni noun ; for then «■«, m» set mast be uied: 

Ex.: Doonez 4 Chacon sa party Give lo eaek Jbt« sierfr 

Rkxark. CKacun can be represented by i/, nominillwto 
a verb. 

Ex. : Chacun pense qu'il a raison, Ererf m/t fAMf tW k wi**^ 

If the pronoun corresponding with chacun^ be in tlteobjcc^ 
live case, it must be expressed by «e or sot. 

Ex.: Chacun prend garde i soi, E^kmuUJfUtmrt^ymt^f' 

Yet there are instances in which lui must be used in onler 
to make the sense clear. 

Ex. : Si chamn savait ce qu'on dit de lui, 

Should eoenf one know what is said ofhSmu 

QuicoNQUE, whoever, whomever, wJiomsoever, wMcAefer, 
(applied to persons) any body v^o, any one who, 

Ex. : Q,uieonque est rieht est tout. Whoever is rich is every thii|^ 

N. B. Q,uieonque, can be used as the objective to a verb or a pl^ 
position, but, in the former instance only when the verb precedent 
immediately. It is otherwise translated as will be indicated withtis 
indefinite pronouns of the 4th class. 

Rkmark. Whicliever, whichsoever, whatever, whtUoeMft 
applied to things, are translated into French like that vhkk 

Ex. : Take whichever you wish, Prenez celui que vous iisirtz. 

AuTRui, other people, others. 

Autrui is most generally used in proverbial sentences either 
as the objective to a verb. Other people, othersj when doouo** 
tive is expressed by les autres or cPautres. 

Ex. : Ne retencz jamais le bien d'autrui, 
A ever ilceep other peopWs property, 

HiKN, tiothing, any thing. 

If rien bo accompanied by a verb, this verb must take the 
negative ne unless it be preceded by Bans, without 

If followed by an adjective, it must be connected with U by 
he preposition de. 



What Is said of giwcwynel-Of cirfna?-Of rwa. 



^oiX^kS^m^ - 



^ Ex. : Je ne trouve rien d« plus bean, 

Sans rien faire, W^hmiA doUuf any iMhf. 

Remark 1. In sentences of doubt, rien is often used for atw 
Wngj and the verb is not preSSffed by ne. Observe that^ln 
N>fflpound tenses it precedes the participle. 

Kx. : Ayez>vous rien mang6 de meilleur ? 
Hme you eaten any iSing better 7 

Remark 2. Rien, governed by a verb ia tbc infinitive, is 
j^aced beibre it. 

Ex.: li ne salt rien faire^ 

He doe§ not know horn to do mty thing* 

K. B. Several gaHieisms constroed with rien^ will be found in the 
llord part of this grammar. 

EXERCISB* 

C The veilM, NmnlMrB 7, 8, and 0, of the list, pofe 154. 

Somebody told me yesterday that you are going to Enrope. Every 
Ixtdy speaks of me, and yet I speak of nobody. Some say that you 
"^ill succeed. I do not expect much from one who betrays Iiis country. 
Yrovidtnce watches upon every b(idy. Have you spoken to any body 
^my design? Have you a good pen ? I have some there ^ choose a 
tfsod one. I do not see any. I will find a good one for you. 
Some of che^ ladies will come with me. Each of the young ladies 
^kad a nosegay, and some of them gave me theirs. Whoever has seen 
those pictures, knows that somp are very good and some very bad. 
I foresee, from what I havsjj^pjojyqld by somebody, that you will not 
1m married this year. Has any body spoken to you about it 7 These 
two strangenf brought each his present. They spoke, each in his own 
^tnguage, and brought back the answer, each to his own master. Do 
^t detain the property of oUiers. This speech is addressed to whom- 
ever is guilty. He finds no one honest. I have nothing in this world 
^hich attaches me to life. Do you see^any thing tolerable in this work ? 
He always goes away without saying any thing. Will any body fore- 
see our design ? This boy will not touch any thing. 

SECOND CLASS. 

7%ose ioMch are a lway s joined to a auhataniive. 

QuELQUE, some^ (singular.) 
QuELQUEs, afew^ some, (plural.) 

Quelque loses the e and takes an apostrophe only before un 
^W autre. ^ 

^ I I ' ^^^^.j 

Is rien used but in negative sentences ? 

26 
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The proDOon jom« is expresKd by qudque when it apiikl ? 
one oat of seTeral. or a few oot of a larger nomber, andii 
always, as indicated by tlie above title, joined to a sobflianthe^ 
which it precedea. 

It is erident, by the foUowing- example, that wtmut ia the maaktJt 
DOC bere a peititxTe aiticie, for it ii connected with an indiiidiiUi (BM 
what was said on this subject, pa^ 76.) 

Ex. : Voos troarerez pent-^tre qoelque penomie obligeantc^ 
Fm wiU ferkmpMfoid wmmt tUigmg aerMa. 
J'ai )k qaelqnes JiTrea, l£m» ttcrc mftm^ or ssaii kah, 

Qudque cannot be used after negative verba, with vbidi it 
is supplied by awcun, as explained below ; bat it k emptoyed 
after negative interrogative verba. 

When quelque is joined to the word cAoae, those two wndi 
meaning tomething or any thing, take the mascnline genlki, 
(as was mentioned page 173,) and are connected with the ad- 
jective by the prepcwition de. 

Ex.: J'ai quelqoe chose de boD, I kmee tomifkimg gmi. 

Chaquk, eachj every. 
QuELcoHQUE } y^kotevcT it may he. 

Tbis prononn is never used but after the nonn in Frenchi 
and corresponds with the above words, only when they eone 
after the noun in English. 

Ex. : II aceeptera une place qneleonqne. 

He wttf aeeepi a tUualwn mktUmti^whtUon U maif bt, 

N. B. Whatever, placed before the noun, will be found eiplained 
among the pronouns of the fourth class. 

Quelconque represents the adjective any, accompanied by 
anono, when any can be supplied by foJuUeverj placed after 
the noun. 

Ex. : Give me any bodr, Dtmnex'fnH wn Ikre qudctmque. 

Certain T 

Ckrtain^ ( ^'^^^^^1 ^^^ some, used instead of certain, 

Certaines J 

This pronoun is applied to both persons isnd things, and is 
always placed before the substantives. (See page 2^.} 
It may be preceded by the indefinite article un, une, in the ' 

When \m »orM expre»ed by qudque ?— By what is quelque sa^ed in ncpli** 
senteneei T—What is said or cknqueV-Ot queie<mfue1-^'Whal doei fac^Mf* 
rqiretent 7-— Wbat doei certain itaDd fiir 1 
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ar, or the partitive article expressed byjthe' preposition 
)ne, in the pluraL 

s 
X. : Une cetiaine personne, A certain person. 

ft 

EXEBCISS. 

rerbs, Nombers 10 and 11, list, page 154. ^ 

I have read that in some ancient author. I will pai'chase some 
^tures for this parlour. This has been written by some Frencb- 
r S{>aniard, because I see in it the style of a forei^er. Your 
n will certainly prevail, though it has not yet prevailed, amo^g 
1 persons. If you find some Kind of wine cheaper than this and 
y good, please to inform me of it. If I could find some house in 
neighbourhood, I would hire it. I would take any house. What 
1 want to show me ? Is it anything interesting? The wise look 
ivery man as their equal. Tell him that I want an answer, whatp 
. may be. A certain man, who wished to show me his talents, 
to me for several hours. ^ I will not send my goods to these mer^ 
I because they have certain clerks whom I do not like. Do you 
any thing new ? 

THISD CI.4S8. 

oae which are sometimes joined to a mbstanttve, and 
times not, 

3. These pronouns being imnieroas, it has been judged proper 
ide them Into two parts. 

NULLE i^»*W»^- 

iucuNE [no, none, not any one. 



Pas UN ^ 

P48UNE \no,mme,notone. 



ese three pronouns have nearly the same signification. 
' always precede the noun immediately if connected with 
aqd require^ the verb to be preceded by ne. But iilitlr 
in%the verb, nul is the only one which can, properly, 
sed in a general and absolute manner. It has then the 
i signification as no man, 

Ex. : Nul n^est content de sa fortune, 
JVb man is aatitfied with his fortune, 

icun and pas un are seldom used without being followed 

Wbat is tbt difference between »«/, mettn, aadjpM iinl 



/^^ 



ici}o a^ - /^/?^^ ui^xx. 



ji 



\j ft fobslantiTe. Pom mm eKproni ft more coafMeexdi- 
■ion than aucun. 

When objective to the verb, nul is only empkiyed viien AJ* . 
lowed by a sobstftntiTe. Aucun and peu wi may be aeeompa- 
nicd by a substantiTe, or not ; bat in the latter case, as then 
pronouns are compoonded with the number uii, the praaooi 
eti ought to be used with the verb. 



Ex. : Je d'co ai anam, / 

Awcun^ in negative senieneesi leprefleuts quiqmt% 
Ex.: Je ne jooe d^aucun iostmnient, ljlm§9mmm 



Remark Ist Aucun may be used in inlerrogatioDS or er- 
ebmationsy in the sense of qiuiq}Cun or gutlque. it ii loi 
thea accompanied by ne. 

Ex. : Parmi tous met amis, en Utra terez-Toiu anam qoi parie tins) 
Jlmomjg all my fiiends, will ff€u fnd any emt who tpmkt tkm ? 
Aussi bien qu'aucon de ioqm, 
Jh well aa amy •/ iftu. 

No, followed by a substantiTe, in elliptical sentenca, in 
which it is initial, is translated by pas de. 

Ex. : No taxes ! Pas de taxes ! 

None, in similar phrases, is expressed by trevt li, and by 
point, when it is used alone as a negatiye answer., 

Ex.: None of your tales, Trine i vos etmtes. 

How nuiny &ulu ? ComHem de fmUes 7 

None, sir. Point, 



Remark 2, The signifieation of nul, aiicMfi,and pas v^ 
is opposed to their being used in the plund ; yel they aasome 
that number with nouns that have no singular, 

Ex.: tAueuns frais, No expense. 

^yUes ecnnaissaneeSf No knowledge. 

'"fldeh phrases as this must, therefore, be altered : JK^.,^ 
words can agree, say : tvo words carmot agree. •<--•'''***• 

Autre, other, else, autrbs, others^ 

This pronoun is preceded by the articles or indefinite pro- 
nouns. It precedes the substantives, but follows the other in- 
definite pronouns. 

I 

Bf wlwt promran do Mteini and^Mvn require to be nccompanM, 
obJeetiTes of a verb ^-Is aai«iui always nflfitive l-^Whatioes aali 
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Un autre habit, tmother eoni, 

Quelqu'un autre, somebody eUe, 

Cluelqu'autre chose, something else: 

Rien autre, ' nothing d$ei 

The pronoun one after another is never expressed in French> 
but en must be used with the verb, when autre is preceded by 
the indefinite or partitive article, or by a number. 

Ex. : J'en ai un autre, / haoe another. 

N. R £n is not expressed if autre be preceded by the d efinite ar« 
tide. (Remember the general rule on. en.) *^ "*" 

Ex. : J'ai I'autre, / have the other. 

Autres is sometimes used after tious and vous. with a view 
to distinguish, as a body, the persons represented by the pro- 
nouns. ^' 

EIx. : Vous autres Anglais, You En^tshmen* ^ 

Autre cJiosey used without any article, assumes the mascu- 
line gender, as mentioned page 173 ; ac^ atUre chose est clc- 
corde, something else is grant^. 

N. B. Some or other will be explained with the indefinite jhto- 

nouns of the fourth class. 

L'uN l'autrb, each other ^ one another. 

If any preposition precedes the English pronouns one an* 
other or each other y that preposition must be placed, in French, 
between Vun and Vautre. 

Ex. : L'un contre Pautre, Against one another. 

Another signifying one more, is rendered by encore un, or 
Une. 

Ex. : / wiU give you another apple, 

Je Tous donnerai encore une pomme. 

L'un ST l'autre, both. 

These two words mark union, and require the verb^to which 
they are nominatives, to be in the plural. 

Both is expressed by Pun et fautre^ when it relates to a plural /rab- 
stantive by which it is followed. It may also be translated as men- 
tioned pa^e 226 ; but when it refers to adjectives or other parts of 
speech, it is translated differently, as will be shown in its proper place. 

Lbs uns les autres, some . . . some, these . .". those, somf 
. . . others. 



Whea does it require to be accompanied by en 7— Wbat is said of Pwn Pamire ' 
Of rim et Pautrt T^Of lea lau lee autrea ? 
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Ex. : Ltt wu MnA grrnnda^ let autres sont pMi, 
Some aie large, others are small. 

N. B. Some .... some are also expressed by quL 
Vun Pautre, let wu let autres are often connected with pitmamiflal 
Terba, (sc«> page 139). 



M^ME, ) ^^^^ 
M^MES, J *«*^*- 



This pronoun \» generally preceded by an article; itiiof 
both genders, and prec*edes the substantive. . 

It is very often used for the pronouns himsey^,her9df,iltdft 
and themselves, in which instance it follows the noun. 

Ex.: Le roi in£mey The king himseifi 

The conjunction as or that, is, " after ^^ome, expressed li 
French by que. **^ 

Ex. : Pronouns have the same modiiicationa aa nouns. 
Let prmumu oni Us tmSmts mtdifieaiiamt que le» 



The same as, is generally translated into French by coming, 
like ; and the same, at the end of a sentence^ is rendered by 
de mime, or de la mime maniere, 

Ex. : The same as his brother, Comme son frire. 

He speaks and acts the aame^ 11 pmU et ajpt ds mim$* 

EXERCISE. 

The derivatives of aU the verba of the list, page 154. 

No mail is perfectly happy. No science without study. Not OM of 
them has met your mther. How could I soften my friends? I have 
none./ 1 did not know any of his tales ; ami as soon as he commenced, 
I sat down again. I agam saw one of the two sisters, but only had a 
glimpse of the other. I did not speak to thar gentleman, for 1 was in- 
troduced to another. Tell us something else now. Noi'e of these 
brothers wa» promoted to that dignity, which is almost equivalent to a ^ 
title of nobility. Relate your story to other persons. They cbcaf , 
each other. You will seldom see one of these young, ladies wiibouC 
the other. They always dress like one another. They are both siclc, 
and they both wish to be in the same room. This tragedy is the same 
that I was reading to you, but the other one is not by the same author. 
Do the same as I nave done, and you will not be sorry for ir. The king 
himself would be refused. If your father were here, you would not 
speak the same. 

What is said of «i^sm V-TIow is the conjunction on, after urns, 
Frencli 1— How if ttefomeat ezpreaaed* 
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Tel, 1 

Jels"' \^^ 

Tklles, ^ 

The indefinite article which generally follows this pronoun 
L English, is placed before the word tel in French. If Ihe 
Dim be plural, tels or telles must be preceded by the partitive 
rticle expressed by de. 

Ex. : ITii iel horoine. Such a man. 

De telies personnes, Such persons, 

Tel precedes or follows the noun in French, in the same 
istances as in English ; but there are a few exceptions ex- 
lained in the following examples. 

Svch a, followed by an adjective, in exclamatory sentences, 
I expressed in French by the adverb si, so, to which the in- 
^finite article is prefixed in the singular, and de in the pluraL 

Ex. : C'€«t une si belle femrae ! She is such afi$u vtmnan. 
II a de si jolies fleurs ! He has such preity flowtn* 

Such a, signifying so great a, is also expressed by n. 

Ex. : II est si b^te, He is such a fod. 

8uch a, before an adjective followed by as, is expressed like 
Mher comparatives, y'lz. : by aussi que. 

Ex. : If I were in such a good situation as he, 

Si fitais dans une aussi bonne siiuation que hiL 

Suchj prefixed to a noun, which is followed by the oompa- 
ntive conjjunction as, is placed after the noun in French, and 
08 is expressed by que. i 

Ex. t Suck v^riters as he, Des ienvmns tela qm luL 

Such may be omitted, and then as is expressed by comme. 

Ex. : Such a man as that, Un homme eomme edui4^. 

Such as is translated by tel que; unless it mean those that^ 
in which instance the phrase is translated as follows: 

Ex.: Such as you are, Tel que vous ites, 

Ayoid such as are vicious, EvUez ceux qui sont videux, . 

Tel^ used without any relation to a noun or pronoun, has 
& peculiar meaning, as in the following, example : / 

Ex. : Tel shne qui ne reeueille ^, 

He who has sown sometimes does not reap. 

Bow are tlie articles used with teil— How is necA translKted tnto French irhen 
t prteedes an adjective followi'd by as 1— How before an achective inexdamatorj 
msoi I—flow when it slgniSeB to great a1— How when it precedes a sabMan- 
ive ibUowed by at?— How do you express racft otl 
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Ill 

Plu8»i7B8, several. 

Plusieurs, when nominatiTe, can be used without a noofl or 
pronoun. 

|i 
Ex. : PlMtUwTM pensent mnsu Many think so. 

But it cannot when it is governed by b prepositioB or a 
Terb. In the latter instance the pronoun en should be used 
with the verb, if the substantive determined by phtttem bas 
been expressed before, and is not repeated after that [NniMm. 

Ex. : J*en m pluiieun, I have severaL 

Tout \ 

TOUTES j 

When taut is used alone, it means every things aU tfktHfi^', 
which expressions are seldom translated into Frendi dif- 
ferently. 

Ex. : Toot nous abandonne au moment de la mori, 
Every thing forttJus utatthe nunutU ofdulk. 

In this case, it may be used as an objective dhreet, andii 
then placed after the verb in simple tenses and between tbi 
auzihary and the participle in compound tenses. It precedob 
however, a verb in the infinitive. 

Ex. : II a tout avou6, He lua eoi^md eoerjiikktii* 

Je ne yeux pas tout dire, I do not vnah to mof e9er$ tkmp 

All, followed by the relative pronoun tkaty either ezpreani 1 
or understood, is translated into French by, tout ce qui, Umtcim 
guet all that which : the latter is used when objective, the'ibr- 1 
mer when nominative. 

Ex.; Tout ce que j'ai, MI have. 

Tout ce qui mVmbarrasse, M that embarrastes me. V 

Tons, in the plural, and without a substantive, Rgnifi^ 
every Inidy, or all. It can in the third persons supply the pe^ 
sonal pronouns. But when the pronoun is used, it sueoeeds 
the verb, as it does with the pronouns of ^he other penom 

EIx. : Tons versaient des torrens de larmes^ 
or, Us versaient totUf ^., 
They all shed torrents of tears. 



What is nldof^/Kv^Mrfl— What doesfMrtsigiiUy, idieii used tfoM V-WMk 
all eijfiemBAhj tout cefuif tout es put 
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.//, signifying every body is expressed by toiU le monde, 

* Ex. : I found all at home well, 

J'ai trouvi lout U monde en bonne tanti ehez moL 

.U, followed by the relative pronoun v>ho or whom, is used 
Trench as aa adjective to a demonstrative pronoun intro- 
ed into the French sentence. 

Ex. : All who sin, Tow eeiue qtti piehent. 

^en united to a substantive, this pronoun is used either 
ectively or distributively. 

Considered collectively^ tout signifies the totality of a thing 
>f a species, ' arid is then followed by the article either de- 
te or indefinite. 

Ex.: Toute la terre, Mtkeemih, 

Toud ies corps celestes, M the eeleatid bodies* 

Totit^ toute, followed either by the definite article Ze, la^ 
, or the indefinite un or une, represents in French the word 
oUf preceded by the same articles. 

Tout I'utiiverfl, The tehoU wutern. 

Toate la France, The whole of France. 

Tout un £tat, .i tohole Slate. 

Toute une fortune, w9 wholefirtune, ^ 

Rbmark. When followed by the name of a city, tout re- 
lins masculine, whatever may be the gender of that proper 
me, and then only, takes no article. 

Ex. : Tout Venise, The whole of Venice, 

VHien all qualifies a pronoun, it is placed after the verb, 
lether this pronoun be in the nommative or in the objective 
le. I 

Ex. : lis parlent tous, They all talk. 

Nous Ies cass&mes tous, We broke Utem aU» 

iU is often followed by of in English, particularly before a 
moun ; but tous always comes after the pronoun in French. 

Ex. : Vous toui), Jill of you. 

)onsidered distributively, tout partakes of the signifi^tion t^^^^ 

50th chaque, each ; and quekonque^ any. It is then^ccom- ^ 

lied by the article, and its sense being rather vague, it can- 
. be used for things, that are determined. 

Ix. : Tout bien est d^ simile, Every good is desirable. 

II _..--.■ . - ^ ■ . ■ . . _ -^ 

ow to tout xatA when united with a sabstantive ?— When dim It not, even in 
tatia ice, nfouire to be ftilk>wed by an artkle 1— What ie tbe place of toiu witli 
jd t« a verb V-WlMt are tbo otberuses of Qiat proDoin 1 
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Tout means any^ when the noon which this adjedi?e qorj 
lified, is followed by a relative pronoun. 

Ex. : Tout horomc qui aime la v^rit^, .^ny num «&• Viku Inrfi 

Toi£^, touteSj in the plural, conveys the meaning of te 
English pronoun ev^r^, with more force than chaque. It mot 
then be followed by the article les, 

Ex.: Tous les matins, Every meming. 

Toutes les six semaineSy ' Every tix wcdb. 

Everybody, which is sometimes rendered by cAocvn, iinon 
expressive when translated by iotU le monde, all the peopte. 

Toui is sometimes used as an adverb, and requires some ezplanatioi^ 
which will be given with that part of speech. 
It stands also for however, as will be explained below. 

N. B.. The difference between (mw deux and toiu Ui iauiiUfSt 
plained, page 826. 

EXERCISE. 

The irregular Tertat of the third conjugation, Mccmd Usl, psfe US. 

Do you know such a person ? You will deliver this lettor to Uk 
Such-a-one. Why do you go with such men 7 Your brother is soi^t 
bad boy, that I do not know how to correct him. Several ladia vfl 
eome to ni^ht, and every thing will be prepared. I was with hiaill 
day. All is in God, and God is in alL Take all that you can any; * 
for your note will fall due to-morrow, and I cannot pay you. My BOtt 
has fallen due to-day. Those airs do not become you welL I wmtd! 
you all I know. If I could get such a watch as you showed me, I wooU 
be satisfied. Stay here ; you are such cowards! The whole of Fkrii 
went to see that phenomenon. They all came, and did not know what 
to do. Any man who loves his country becomes a soldier, wbes kli 
native land is threatened by the enemy. I have done every thing ^^ 
them. He comes every day before five o'clock. I go to the eoQDtiy 
every summer, but I spend every winter in town. T^at book ist^- 
ested us during a whole year. The whole evening was spent in tboii 
innocent amusements. 
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FOURTH CLASS. 

Of those which are followed by que. 

etui que ce soit, any cue, any body, whoever it may be. 
Cluoi que ce soit, any thingf whatever it may be, 

qui qSe ce fS! qu^i' I '^*""'""^ w/ioso«er, any one who. 
(See what is said of ai^, pageaSOB and 303, ^nd otquieonque, psfeaiML 

What Is the French for guy giul-Hmy>«<^ T amytkiag' 1 wi siirt 
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iM. qaef iohoever (before the verb to be, except vihen this 

yerb is in the third person.) 

11 que ce solt que ) ^^^^^ whomsoever, 

II que ce tut que ) » > 

ftoi que whatever, (before any Terb.) 

t«i que 1 r when placeq before the Terb to be, and 

KcUe que i whoever, ) relating to the nominative of this verb, 

aels que j tohatever, 1 particmarly -when it is in the thir,d 

Belles que J t person. 

I N ( when followed by a noun placed before 

^dmies!' ( tohatever, < que, whether that noun be preceded or 

aeiques.M.que ) i not by an adjective. 

I when immediately followed by an ad*> 
Delque...que ) i^^--,- J jective or an adverb, and relating 
nt...^»que ) **' 1 to a noun or pronoun placed after 

I que. 

N. B. The difference between quelque^qtie and totU.,.que is, that the 
ktter precedes a qualification that really exists, while the former con- 
eys an idea of doubt. 

Rule. All these pronouns, except tout„.qiie, require that 
lie verb which follows them should be used in the subjunc- 
m mooi} ; and that the nominative should be placed after the 
''«rb, if that nominative be a noun. 

*8ome writers, use the subjunctive mood after tout,„qtie, 
vhich gives to the expression the degree of uncertainty of 

Ex.. Clui que ce soit qui me demande, 
Whoever may ask for me. 
Clui que ce fut qui le demand&t, 
Whoever would ask for him, 

^i que. vous soyez, whoever you may be 

^ que ce soit que je punisse, whomsoever I may punish. 

'^oi que vous fassiez, whatever you may do* 

I>ei8 que soient ces hommes, whoever these mejfi may be. 

Uelques talents qu'il ait, whatever talents hs may have. 

Uelques grands talents qu'il ait, whatever great talents he may have» 

Uelque grands qu'ils soient, however great they may be. 

..tp„i«a„U. qu'il. son, {'^^l^„%!^ "^ '" 

Remark 1. Whatever^ at the end of a sentence is translated 
if it were, whatever it may he, or whatever they-may he. 

^That is the French for to^ner before the verb to bet— For whomever I^For 
•^Uevert — When must whofBer and vhatever be translated by qtul que^ gueUe 
e, Alc. 7 — When is toAoteeer translated by quelque,..que'i — When ia however trans- 
cd by quelque„.qtie ? — What mood do these pronouns require to be followed by t 
What is the exception ?— What is the difibrence between quelque...que and 
sC^fM 1— How is whatever translated at the end of a sentence 1 

f 
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Remark 2. Quelque cho9e^ signifying whatever thiifpil'] 
serve the feminioe gender. 

Ex.: Clucique citose qa'il ait dite. 

Whatever tkdng he nuof kmoe ami* 
See pafM 173 and 30S. 

Remark 3. Some»,or other, is expressed by quelqut,^ 
ce soil, and sometimes by quelque alone. 

Ex. : Claelque Hvre que ce sott, tome book or oUur. 

Remark 4. All sentences construed with ever 9o, foflowed 
by an adjective, must be translated into French as they woold 
be, if construed with Junoeoer, 

Ex. : Cluelque bumble qu'il soil, Be it ever to hmtU. 

Rule. All the phrases construed with the indefinite pio- 
nouns of the fourth class are considered incidental, on iccoint 
of the use of the subjunctive mood. The French constoietion 
must therefore be different from the English in such phnftsai 
the following. 

Ex. : Whtdever mtmtt ho may fdkc toUl he uoeletM^ 

Cluelques moyens qu*il prenne, tout sera inrntib. 
Or, Tous le» moyens qu'il prendra seront inutilei. 

K. B. It will be important for the learner to pay some attentMtp 
the subjunctive mood before writing the next exercise: tlioue;b w 
mood will present no difficulty thus far, as it is refiresented in tbisefr 
ercise in the manner exhibited in the conjugations, it will aP^ 
evei be advisable not to try to construe such phrases as thoii; in wbidi 
the subjunctive mood is usied, until this mood is well understood. 

EXERCISE. 

The vertw, Numbers 1,2, and 3^ list, page 157. 

Whoever looks at it, pays for his curiosity. We have resolved iW 
whoever speaks shall pay a fine* Whomsoever you may accuse, yoor 
proofs will not be sufficient. However giddy she muy be, yoado not 
acw as well as she : look at what she sewed yesterday. She bat VA 
sewed this, sir. whatever her skill may be. Whoever may be ibewl* 
ler who g:r()und your corn, tell him that he has not returned the whole 
of it. Whatever may be your excuse, we resolved that we wouWiK) 
admit it. He said that he would buy your house, whatever iwy IjB 
your terms. Whoever he may be I will not tremble. Whsiewr he 
may propose accept iu Whatever he may relate do not listen to bim. 




How is ever m, foUowed by an aiUeetive, translated iatoFraMkl 
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Imdy. Whatever faults he majr be euilty of, I shall infoim bis father 
« IL Whatever proofs he may bring, he will not be listened to. How- 
i^ww foolish, he may be, they will not cheat him. Tljat yoang: lady 
i^ws very badly^ whatever be her talent for painting. 



CHAPTER V. 

OF JHE VERBS, 
' SECTION I. 

1 

or tHE ESLATIbir BRf WKI^ TSUBS' ANi» lt6irNS» 

Agreement of the Verb wUh its Nominaiive.., 

Gkneral Rule. A verb must agree with its nominative in 
siomber and person. 

Rule 1. When a verb has two or more nominatives which 
^re singular, it is put in the plural. 

"i Ex. r Jean et Panl viendront ce soir, 

■ John mid AmZ vxiU come thii ettemmg. 

Remark 1. When the substantives are synonimous, they do 
k)t require to be Joined by the conjunction et, and the verb is 
^Ut in the singular. , » 

Ex. : Son courage, son intrepidity ^tonne les plus braves, 
Hit toWMge and intrepidUtf attoni$h the moH frrovc. 

Remark 2. In elevated style the verb may, by ellipsis^ 
g^ree with the last nominative onl v. If the last noun be plural, 
le verb must, of course, be used in the plural. 

Ex. : Une parole, un sourire, un seul regard suffit, 
•tf word, a amUef a single look^ suffices, 

N. B. The reason of these two exceptions is, that the nominatives 
fthe verb are not considered collectively, the verb relating to each of 
aem separately. 

Remark 3. Sometimes when there is a principal agent of 
D action, which agent is expressed by a pronoun, it becomes 
le nominative of the verb, which agrees with it in th^ singular 
umber: but the pronoun must be repeated after the verb, and 
onnected with the other nominatives by a conjunction. 

How does the verb agree with itx nominative 1 — How when a verb has two nom- 
MtlvGt singular ?-•> When Ih the verb vned in the ■iogular although relating to two 
ngular nouns T-^s there no other instance 1 — ^How is the phrase construed wliea 
le uomhiatives are of different persons 1 
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Ex.: EUle vint, die et Bes enfans, 
8lu eamt vilh her children. 

Rule 2. When a verb has for its nominatives seTeral mo^aa 
or pronouns of different persons, it is put in the plural, and 
agrees with the person that/fias the priority. (Remember the 
Uules on the pronouns, page 251, and following.) 

N. B. The first person has the priority over the second, lal tht 
second over the third. 

Rule 3. When the two singular nominatives are conoeet' 
ed by the conjunction ou^ or; the verb in^ut in the singulUf 
yet the plural may be used, if the mind can but with difktilty, 
exclude one of the two agents. , If one of the words be plnnl 
the verb will of course be phiral. 

Remark. When or is expressed by mi, ei£fc«i* is moat gaunUyoaii* 
ted in French. 

"Ex. : Le roi ou son ministre le r^compensera, 

Either the king or his minister vkU retoard htnu 
LfC temps ou la naort sont noa remddes, 
Time or death is our remedy. 

Remark. Should the nominatives of the verb be of different 
persons, the verb ought to be put in the plural, although the 
two words be separated by oUf and agree with the person that 
has the priority. 

£z. : C'est toi ou moi qui anions fajt cola. 
It is thouor I xoho heme done that. 

Rule 4. Should the two substantives be joined by any of 
the conjunctions de mime que, attssi bien que, ainsique, as 
well as, comma, like; nonplusqucy no more than; avec,w\{h; 
plutdl que^ rather than ; and others similar to these, the vert 
should agree with the first only, the second being inpidentaL 

Ex. : L'^l^phant comme le castor, airoe lasoci^t^ de ses seinblahlefly 
The elephant^ as weU as the beaver likes the society of his spedet* 

Rule 5. When a verb has two nominatives in the singular 
number, connected by the conjunction ni, repeated beforeeach, 
it ought to be observed whether the action expressed by {he 
verb can or cannot be performed by the two agents simufta- 
necusly. If one of the t\yo be excluded, the verb and adfjec- 
tive, or participle^ will be used in the singular ; but if the two 
agents perform the action to2[ether, the plural must be used. 

IIow is the phrosp construed when the nominatives are Joined by the coidinctkA 
OK?— What are the instances in which a verb is used in the ainciuar, allboaghpfe- 
ceded by several nouns or pronouns to which it relates ?— What Is the obsefTidos 
concerning the agreement of* the verb with two nominadvea separated bj tks cor 
Junction nil 
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N. B. The verb that follows ni must be preceded by the negative 

•Ejc. :- Ni le eorate ni le due ne sera ambassadeur, 

JfeUher the earl nor tht duke will be an embussador, 

]N'i le vent ni la mar^e ne I'ont retenu, 
Neither the wind nor the tide prevented him, 

. Remark. But should the words connected by ni be pro- 
nouns of different persons, the verb should be put in the plural, 
wad agree with the person that has the priority. 



:-. : Ni lui ni moi ne sommes coupables, 
JfeiUUr he nor J am guilty. 

Rule 6. The verb is used in the singular, though it conies 
after several singular nouns, if each of the nouns be preceded 
by the adjectives chaque^ each, every, tout, any ; or quelque^ 
whatever. « 

£x. : Chaque science et chaque art a ses termes propires, 
Every scienee and every art has iie pectdiar words. 

Rule 7. The verb is used in the singular when there is a 
word that collects all its nominatives into one. 

Ex. : Remords, crainte, perils rien ne m'a retenus, 
RemorseSffear, perils, nothing eotUdstop me. 

Rule 8. The neuter verb itre, between two nominatives of 
diffisrent numbers is put in the plural ; but when the singular 
UBun is the firstj the verb is preceded by ce or c\ 

£z«: Satioorriture cMtAient des sauterelles et da xniel sauvage, 
His\metttwere locusts and loild honey. 

RuLB 9. After un or une^ followed by a substantiv^ con- 
nected with it by the preposition de, the verb may be either 
in th^ singular or in the plural, according to the sense of the 
sentence. 

After phis d^un, more than one, the verb is in the singular, 
unless plus d'un be repeated. 

Ex. : C'est un de mes enfans qui a dSn^ avee tous. 
It is one ((f my children that has dined with you^ 
C'cst un des enfans qui ont dtn^ avec vous, 
He is one of the children that have dined roith you. 
Plus d'une personnne le crut. 
Mart than one person belined it. 

How is the phrsse non^apd when the nomlnatlvefl 8<^parated by o« or ni are of 
different pecMm? 7— What is the number of the verb after chaque, quelaue, or tout re- 
peated 1 — After a word n^n»entin( all the nominatives 1— When etrew between two 
BsuiMi of different numben 1— When is the vexU singular, and when is it plural, after 
im or ««« followed by d0 sad a noun 1 
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N!\ ii.Mi.: hxic iLT uzisk vili xikt lea «iih as to w^L Eitherk 
o* xr.h s^TTLTi: iir^ oei'vtrrr.c xlt it^itr. Hi» n;^ &od ui|^ were Tnifaii^ 
wti.if !i:f f..:iifr wu MUkim^ t:nr^ A re£::ziie&L, a l»tallMin,aoompui7 
"mniuL iH:u: ihf encniT. ErJter fcbf or Iter aaster beau henerraiitfc 
ix if ceiicrbiS. nr ManmaL T. v^o beat liie mrmj of Prince L IcJi 
tht»L :ir M vtiC' iihc ebiei. irift pie&. Either you or I ihaU kantU 
pibr^. Eniier Uif rc'.iiert. nr h:» aj>-de-=&:np will be charged vilk Alt 
inissi.-ir. S-ireriTii. c^i»:^iil. liki -Jjfci rf biir, i« ihe fruit of teroperuicei 
Ejtt. u wfel u a . \*it .iLbtf paaioDB, is liitie eompauble wilhhip- 
pirrfatk Tiih.; unf^r: usihit fAint-. vith kis incoBulafale daugiiter, was 
vM-puTic i:c tits *« ih &: ihs:.: mrioktini. Tiie kin^ raiJier than tfaeni- 
jua^erKit u> be nlazmd. Nenber cy father nor my andepotfius 
1DOKK-T ir ibaT hnrik. Nc-itber ihe ooe snr the other has taken voor 
kv^ Neither love norhacred desttnd* whh ns into the frnvei lleitkr 
prayers Dc«r tears bare pn-rsdied. Neither be nor I « ill be «]ettiA(he 
presdenL. Erery boose and eren erery oottaee was plundered. Mr 
clothes, papers, ereTT iLing vas relumed. Neither you nor Uiey wm 
take his pan. He is one ol ike n»en vbo haTe Qlustrated oar age. It 
■I our of the sotdKn of ■▼ osBpany that entored CnL More tibaa 
ODs o^ctT vas kiljad at the head of kis coospany. 



or coixcrmx socxs, ok xorvs or mvltitudb. 

CoUecuTe noaiis are tlioie which, under anagvlar fumtore 
a pluFBl lignificatjoo. 

Rflk 1. When the coUertive is expressed but by one snb- 
stentiTe, as, mn army, a motion, the counctV, the eommittte^ 
the Terb agrees in French whh the giamBiaticai immbcr of 
the noun and not with the signification. 

Ex.: LeQoimi<a<t6instniit, Tksiwuwitfet tpere jtutmetti. 

Wfaen the colIectiTe is composed of several words, it if nen 
eeasary to distinguish between the collective general tM the 
collPcUve partitive. 

The collective general expresses the totality of the penons 
or things spoken of, or a definite number of the same perMNM 
or things ; as, the infinity of ihe perfections qfOod y the croird 
of people. ^. 

The partitive expresses an indefinite number of the persons (ff 
things spoken of; as. a number ofpenons, a troop qfrohben^* 

Remark 1. Adverbs of quantity when followed by subatiStifM 
are classed among collectives partitive ; as, many ehUdrau 



What ars eoBeetive Dooiis 1-^ow does tke verb 89«e with a rinals 
a eoltoctive 1— How many sorts of collective doims are thsre t 
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MARK 2. There is this difference between €9iiecHves general and , 
hves partilive, that the former are always determined by an article 
adjeeti^, which points out their speciality ; such as, the^ tity, fAy, 
and this, thatf &c., while the latter are only preceded by tlie inde- 
article a or on; except. La plupart, tiie greatest part. . 

TLB 2. When the nominative to a verb is a collective ge- 
l, the verb agrees with the first of the words that .form 
!oliective : but it agrees with the last if the collective .be 
live. 

. : L'arm^e des infiddles fut entidrement d^tmite^ 
The anny of the infidels was totally destroy td^ 
La plupart des hommes sont ainsi, 
The greatest paxt of men are to, 
Beaucoup d'eofiins jouent au lieu d*6tudier| 
Many chudren play instead of studying, ' 

iHABK 1. The same word^, according to the word by which 
are determined, may be either a collective. I^eral or i^ 
jctive partitive. 

:. : Une troupe de Toleun ont pill^ le ch&teau, 
A troop ((f robbers have phundered the catUt, 
La troupe de voieure a disparu, 
The troop of robbers has disappeared. 

EMARK 2. If the verb relate more particularly to one of 
vords, it is with this that it must ogree, without any regard 
le foregoing verbs. ^ 

[. : Une moitiS des dtoyens aeeusa t^atUre, 
One half of the citizens accused the other. 

EXERCIS&. 

) verlM, 7, 8,«nd 9, of the liat, page 157. 

le captain cannot embark your goods to-d&y ; his crew are ll^t- 
r will ndt purchase your piciu/es ; thefy are too dear. The firsi 
i are pretty gopd, but the rest are miserable. Do you think that the 
;, breaking their promises, will condemn that ihan, instead of fo^ 
ng the course which they took in the last suit ? Who will live^ 
TO free ; and who dies, is already so ; such was the motto of .th« 
^ of Poles who were trying to recover their liberties. I always 
w Ujie new troop of musicians who play serenades under the win- 
i of the belles of our city. A number of men live as if they were 
3rtal. How many persons have li vied in the expectation of beins 
ly one day 1 A number of kings hare broken the chain whicn 
id them to their people. He was tipsy, and a crowd of children 
Mred him. The committee could not agree and they separated. 



lat Is a coUectlve-fleneral 1— What is a collective partitive ?— How does the 
agree with a collectfve-^eral 7-i-Uow with a coUecave partitive 1 

27* 
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OP rni PLAGE OP THV WOMIITATITB. 

If the nominaUTe of a verb be a personal pronoun, the leaner tfaoaU 
first apply the rules g:iven, page 98. 

Remark 1. The verb potirotr, in one of its tenses, rBqirirv 
that the pronoun should be placed after it, in ezclamatoiif mb- 
tences. (See the notes on the verb povuotr, page 155. 

Remark 2. When the pronoun is placed after the vob Ib 
English, in order to express a condition, the phrase iscoBBln- 
ed in French, by means of the conjunction «t, if. 

E^z. : Should you go there now, you would tee him. 
Si voitf dilitz Id maintenant voui It verrtex. 

But the three following tenses are excepted, when thepfame 
requires great energy; and so are all the verbs in the thiroper- 
sons of the imperfect of the subjunctive, as wiU be aoqMiied 
with that nraod. 



Aufiotu-nota 

duMtieZ'Vous 

dutMent-iU 



Jutsi'je 

ETcn if I riiould, ftU-U 
or should 1, A,c fiuMknt^mu 

fiuaUz^vmtM 



futsent-Ht 



> 



Even if I were ir 
were I, &e. 



eu88ion»-4iotu 

euuUx'Voug 

eutsent-Us 



Even if I had or 
'had 1, &C. 



N. B. When the use of the conditioned will be treated o( wait' 
thing more, relating to this sort of phrases will be mentioned. 

Remark 8. The pronoun is generally placed after the Tob, 
when the phrase commences with one of the following words: 
d peine, scarcely, hardly ; en vat'n, vainementy in vain ; cussii 
also : combien^ how much, how many, how ; au monUi^ 
least ; encore, yet ; iovjours, still ; d plus f&rte raison, still 
more ; and any other expressing conclusion. But it maylii^ 
wise be placed before. 

The verb, after peut-itre perhaps, is also either followed or 
preceded by the nominative pronoun. But, when perktfB is 
expressed by peut-etre que, the pronoun is placed oefim the 
verb. 

Ex. : A peine fut-il entr^, or, h. peine il fut entr^, 
Seareeljf had he entered. 



-NP4. 



Wiiat if the fint rule to be obaerved when the nominative to a yeri> iiaiMHVl 
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RsMARK 4. In incidental sentences the prononn follows the 
crb. 

£x. : Eh bien, dit^il, je le ferai, TFe^ ^mdlity I will do it, 

..^RuLJB. . If the nominative be a noun, it should be placed be- 
ofe the verb, except in the following instances : — 

It is a general principle in every language, that when seve- •^ 
1kl>prll>08itions are joined to form a sentence or phrase, the ^""^ 
dfograt is idways put last. Thus, when a verb is not followed 
ly an objective, and the nominative is composed of several 
words, it is mqre elegant to put the nominative after the verb, 
either affirmative or negative. 

Ex. : Je ferai ce qu*a dit Id commis de voire pdre, 
/ wUl do what your father's clerk has directed^ 



t some phrases this order is indispensable. 

Ist. When the verb is a monosyllable, and generally with 
the verb' etre. 

Bz.r: Poavex-vous me dire ou est mon dictionnaire Fran^ais 7 
Can 3fou tell me where my French dictionary is ? 

2d; When the phrase begins with an adverb of place, or any 
• Word expressing manner or conclusion, such as, airuiy thus. . 

Ex. : Ici repose la bonne Myrtale, Here lies the good Jdyrtale, 
Ainsi se termina cette affaire, Thus tnded that tffaxr. 

3d. In incidental sentences which express that we are quot- 
ing somebody's words. 

- Ex. ! 7e meurs innocent, a dit Louis XVI. 
liieiniMetM/t^BMLwiaXVI* 

.4th. When the subjunctive is used to express a wish, as in 
fhis phrase: 

Ex. : Puissent tous les peuples devenir libres ! 
May all people become free ! 

5th. When the substantive is both the nominative of a verb 
in the infinitive, and the objective of a preceding verb. 

Ex.: J'aieiiteDdu chanter voire soeur, J heard your sisfer ring, 

Rebsark. After the words mentioned in the foregoing Re-^ 
mark dd. viz. : d peine, en vain, ^c, the phrase is either affir- 
mative or made interrogative by the addition of a personal 
pronoun. The latter construction seems to be considered more 
elegant. 
■Ill ' ' _— — 

What Is tM seeond rule 1— The Sd. ?— The4tli. t— Where Ib the ]ilaee of the mb- 
ilanilve iMmiwetlTe to A-Tei1> 1>-What are the iMianoev In wfaleli the noailnathr* 
ean be placed after?— Is there not another tetaaeel 
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£z. : Peut-dtro le president est malade ; 

Peui-£irc que le pi^sident est malade ; 
Peui £(re le pi^sideni est-il malade ; 
Perhaps Ihepresideni if Miek. 

Remark. In interrogative sentences, several thingi ire to 
be observed. 

^ let. The nominative is placed after the verb when t|^ ob- 
jective to the verb is an interrogative pronoun placed il the 
head of the sentence. 

Elz. : Clue dit votrc ami 7 Wkai does fowrfnadm^^ 

A qaoi travaille voire sceur? 
At what daea your Mitter empUi$ kernel 

2d. When the phrase commences with one of those adicria 
which are used to ask questions, and the verb has DOobjertWe. 



Ex.: 0& demeure le docteur 7 Where does tie doeier IbtJ 

Combien demande cet homme 7 What doee that num ode? 
Ctuand viendra voire sccur 7 When will your aiaUr tern 1 

Remark. Should the verb, in any sentence similar to tho 
above examples, have an objective, the interrogation should be 
made by means of est-ce que, 

Ex. : When will that man finish his work 7 

Q,ftand eat-c^ue cet homme finira aon ouvrage 1 

N. B. In any instance, eat-ce que might be used with advantage. 

Rule. In all phrases which do not fall under any of tlie 
preceding remarks, when an interrogation is made, and the 
nominative of the verb is a substantive, that noun is to be 
placed at the head of the sentence in French, a pronoun beinf 
added for the interrogation, immediately after the verb. 

Ex. : Le roi arrivera-t-il demain 7 

or : est-ce que le roi arrivera demain 7 
WiU the king arrive to-morrow ? 

Remark. Should the verb be interro-negative, the same 
rules should be observed. Such sentences, however, are ge- 
nerally expressed by introducing est-ce que and using them 
in the negative. 

Ex.: La servante n'a-l-elle pas ou vert la porte 7 
Haa not the aervant opened the door 7 

What is to be observed, in interrogative aentencee with regard to the pltee of tkB 
nominative T— When is «H-«e que to be used ?-~Mow is an interroatlve ocn—tf 
genenUly conatmed when ila nominative ia a substantive ? — Boir aie isMRS* 
aegaUve aentences generally constnied in tlie sasu iastaness 1 
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Eei^ee que la servante n'a pasferm^ la fen^tre 7 
Uw noi tkt servmU shut the window 7 > 
Clu'est-ce que votre fr^re n'a pas entrepria? 
What hat ^wx brother not undertaken ? 



EXERCISE. 



The veilM, Numben 10, 11, and 12, page 1S7. 



May you succeed in your undertaking. I will perserere, should I 
lose a thousand dollars by it. Should you do it again, perhaps you 
would not succeed. He went to church yesterday and yet he was very 
aiek. How were we sorry for that accident? "Were it true it would 
not injure us ? I will do what my father, whose memory I cherish, has 
done, and I shall not blush. That man died as philosophers die. The 
oilekMrated and unfortunate Lavoisier discovered what the greatest phi- 
kMophers had not found out. After the French, came the Hollanders ; 
(ii their head was the valiant Roberts. Tell me where my pens are. I 
^ where kings do not go. Thus did the poor man whosei history I 
"was relating to you. Perhaps he will prudently keep that circumstance 
Mcret. Talkative persons often say what prudent people keep secret. 
"We shall not do any thin^ to day, replied tne lawyer, and may your 
^nt be satisfied with this delay! I saw those ladies come, but i did 
>K>t hear them speak. Does that answer please you ? Has not that 
Tbongkidy-pleaaedyou from the first moment? What is the dog eat- 
^7 where are tbeseohildren going? When will their master comet 
'fill the business be better next winter? Did your sister write to her 
^nds in Salem ! Was not that child punished.when he came home ? 
^as not your daughter been sick ? 

OF THB PLACE OF THE OBJECTIVE. . . 



The rule of the personal pronouns when they are objective 
^ the verbs, must be remeinbered.-^(See page 09.) 

HuLE. iX^en a substantive is used as the objective of a 
^rb, it must be placed after the verb. 

This rale applies to all the pronouns except the personal, as was 
C plained before, and the relative which, both in French and English, 
^tne before the verb; • 

Exception. In an interrogative sentence, the objective is 
laced before the verb, when this objective is joined to an in- 
ftrrogative pronoun, or to an interrogative adverb of quantity. 
E^his rule is the same both in English and in French. 

Ex. : duel objet voyez-vous? What object do you see ? 

Combien d'enfans a-t-il ? How many children has he 7 

Wbere must a noun, which is the objective to a yerb. be placed 1— Whoi can 
Kat dOwriveipwceie the ▼crt> T^V^hat is to be dooe when, nnr oonventenco, the 
b)eEtiv« )■ placed at the beginning of tbe ■entence 1 
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In any other instance, the substantive , or pronoon (except 
the personal and relative) must be put aHer the verb; but if 
for convenience it be pluced at the head of the sentence, it 
must be represented by a personal pronoun U8e<] with the fertk 

Ex. : Jc sivais cela, That I knew, 

Ce iivre, je Pai lu, That book I hwoe rcfldL 

Jc connais Penfant que vous inBiruisez, 
/ know the child whom you btatruct. 

Remark. It is not indispensable that the noun which iith0 
objective to a verb should follow it immediately. On the con- 
trary, it is generally placed after the adverb, if one beoRdlP 
modify the verb. 

Ex.: Jeconnaisparfaitementcesdaroes, I know these ladies perfidlwdL 

Rule. A noun may be governed at once by two idhv 
verbs, either as an objective direct or indirect. 

Ex. : Ce g^n^ral attaqua et prit la viilc, 
That general attacked and took the city. 
II a donn^ ou vendu sa montre k mon frire. 
He hat given or sold kit watch to my hroiker. 

Remark. Sometimes the noun is placed after the lint fti^ 
and represented by a pronoun with the second. 

Ex.: You will see and admire that man, 

Voua verrez cet homme et vous Padmirerex, 

N. B. In French, as well as in English, a substantive cannot 
relate to two verbs, if they are not followed by the same pn- 
position. 

EXERCISE. 
The verb! 13, 14, and 15, of tbe liat, page 157. 

Do you know my brother ? Yes, I do know him. How inucb mo- 
ney can you give me ? 1 cannot give you any. That 1 knew. Tliat 
news I beard yesterday. Those men 1 once saw in, Boston. T»ke 
this one: the other I will keep lor myself. Hje struck and ' broke iM 
glass at the snme moment. 1 hey bravely repaired their fault. ThoK 
cows we will milk to-morrow. Have you read the article whicli ip* 
pea red yesterday ? That article you yourself wrote. Has iheooiwrt 
appeared ? That you know as well as I. You understand FVeneh 
very well. 

SECTION II. 

OF THE USE OP THE TENSES OF THE FRENCH VERlUk 

N. B. The learner should remember the observation, page Hi 

Can two verbs have tbe same objective l^Wbsix 1— How Is the ptanw ctMinri 
wben the objective is used with the flm verb ? 
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or TBC INFINITITB HOOll. 

1 

"The infinitive is that mood which simply expresses the 
pneaning of the verb, without either number or persons. 

RuLB 1st. A verb is put in the present of the iniSnitive in 
nedch in the same instances as it is in English. 

Ex. : Je Teux vous pmrler, / wUh to speak to you. 

^ N. B. Some verbs are joined to the infinitive by a prepositioo^as 
Jp)|[{fe mentioned witli that part of speech. 

MyoL»' 2d. The present of the infinitive is used after verbs 
BnnoiioQ, which are in English generally followed by the con^ 
jp^BOon and, 

^f " Eji. t Go and see, JlHex voir, 

'iKirLE 3d. For perspicuity^s sake, when two suceessive 
i^rbs, used, in the same tense, and connected with each other, 
luive the same nominative, the second verb is put in the pre- 
sent of the infinitive. 

Ex. : I thought I saw him, Je cms le voir. 

Remark 1. There are elliptical phrases in which an adverb 
b immediately followed by an infinitive; but the ellipsis can 
^ke place only when the adverb is interrogative. The^e 
Erases can be supplied as follows: 

. £x. : Comment concilier tout cela ? Hoio em we coneiliate all that 1 
Oil trouver du secours ? Ifhere could assistance he found ? 

Remark 2. The present of the infinitive preceded by the 
^erb itre, 'With which it is connected by the preposition d, 
[tands for the English passive verb in the infinitive. The verb 
'^reM soniolimes omitted in the first part of the sentence, but 
^an easily be understood. ^ 

Ex. i Get homme est k plaindre. That man is to he pitied, 
A continucr, To he continued. 

N. B. This subject will be mentioned again in the chapter of pre- 
l^ositiMia, and with the verb devoir in this chapter. 

The present.. of the Infinitive represents also the past participle, as 
^111 be seen hereafter. 

RiTLE 4. Prepositions, in French, govern the present of the yC 
Infinitive, except en-, in ; which is followed by the participle 
present, then corresponding to the Latin gerund. 



Wbat is Hie infinitive mood 1— When i« a French verb used In thehifinilivet— Is 
lere aoother instance 1— Wliat mood do French prepositionB govern ?— What in the / 

vtbiq;idon1 « / ^ 

j2c/rM^^: #^/t-^ >«^jw«i^ /r^r 
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Ex. : Sans aUer, toUhmU going. En allfnt, while fOMf « 

The use of some prepositions will be explained with that part of 
speech. 

Rule 5. The preposition tn, before a present participle^ ii 
translated into French by dy and the following verb ued ia 
the present of the infinitive. 

But when in can be supplied by the preposition 6y, it is 
according to rule 6. 

Ex. : II passe son terns k jouer, He spendt hi§ Hme U jU^ 

Vous prenez plaisir k le You teJee piememn iM^fSg 

tourmenier, hinu ^^f**^.^ 

Rule 6. The English prepositions 6y, on, and^ iHbM 
has the sense of 6y, and the adverbs whiU^ when^ tefcn i 
present participle, are translated into French by the pngV^ 
tion en, with the participle present 

Ex. : Je I'at appris en 6tiidiant jour et nnit, 
/ Uamed it by studying day and nigkL 
J'y pensais en aliant au magasin, 
I thought of U while going to the store. 

Remark. While is sometimes translated by taut en, 

Ex. : Tout en filant votre lin, WhUe spinning your JUx, 

Rule 7. The English present participle is always trenriated 
into French by the present of the infinitive, when both the 
agent performing the action expressed by the present participle^ 
and the same present participle, are the objectives of a verb 
that precedes. 

Remember that, according to the rule 5th, page 310, the in- 
finitive precedes the nominative ; but this inversion does ixrt 
take place, when the objective to the first verb is a pronoui. 

Ex. : J'ai vu peindre voire fr^re, / saw your brother prntingt 
▼iz. : I saw your brother and I saw his action of painHng, 

Je Pai vu peindre, / saw him painting. 

I saw hiniy and I saw his action qf painUng, 

The present participle is used sometimes to mark an aetioo 
that had commenced before that of the first verb. Thw, je 
Vai vu courant, signifies, / saw him white he was rufuw^j 
>C and je Vai vu courir^ I saw him start. 

But the present participle is used in French when it« agent 
only falls under the government of the verb that precedes. 

How is in before a {N'eaent particiiile tranaUted into French ?— What doei dit 
French prepoeition tn stand for 7— When ia the present participle sJao trvHdMVeA^ 
the infinitive beeides this instance T— When is the present parttdpie to be inv k t nii 
What other coq^^tkHiis,ii|ed ? ^' . - 
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Bx., I met him walking, ' /< r<.< r«»«>.Ur< «< pnM.<«anl. 

The phrase might also be construed in either case with the relative 
pronoun q\A, and the verb in the ten^e required by the sense of the 
{iltrase ; as, jt Pai renetnUH qui se promenaitf ^ 

It is extremely important to observe, in these phrases, the dlfTerence 
produced by en before the present participles. For, according to the 
above rules, Je I'm trouvS cherchant des livrts, means, I met him looking 
fir boakt; trhile en cherchant, siguJfies^ while looking. In the first 
.phrase,.^ was looking, in the second, / was. 

j^JBbn^ 8. An English presf^nt participle, which is the object 
Va preceding verb, is ti'ahslated into French by the present 
|l|pth0 infinitive, preceded by the preposition de. 

)!•< :' Bx* : I have done reading, J'os fini de Hre, 

Remark. The observation, page 113, teaches us that the 
Tecb itre cannot be uted in French with the present participle. 
But, in familiar style, itre can-be followed by the preposition d 
and an infinitive; particularly when a certain occupation is al- 
luded to. 

Ex. : II est toujours k ^crire. He ia always writing. 

N. B. It will always be easy to distinguish between the meaning of 
these phrases and that of the phriises coming under remark' 2d above, 
ai they are, in either case, used only, when there can be no equivoca- 
tion. For instance, the meaning ot iltsti fiaindrt^ cannot be mis- 
taken for he is pitying, as there is no objective ; and il est d 6orire can- 
not signify he is to be written ; for such a phrase would have np signifi- 
cation. 

Rule 9. Those present participles that are, in English, 
preceded by a, are put in the present of the infinitive in French. 
They are sometimes preceded by a preposition, according to 
the rules that will be given in that part of speech. 

Ex. : He is gone a shooting, II est alU chasser. 

We burst out a laughing, Mus icUU&mea de tire. 

RoLt 10. Many Enslish present participles are used like 
nouns, and are translated into French by substantives, whether 
they be nominatives or objectives. 

Ex. : I do not like waltzing, Je n^aime pas la valse. 

Others are rendered by the present of the infinitive. 

Ex : Seeing is believing. Voir c'est eroire. 

When does the French Inflnltive which represents an English present participle* 
require to be preceded by de ?— How is the present participle, after to be translated 
■omctlmes 1— v^en is an Bnglish present participle translated into French by a 
Boonl 
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RuLs 11. The French present participles cannot be pie- 
ceded by possessive adjectives. Englisli phrases of this (od- 
struction, cannot therefore be literally translated into FrmIl 
They must be previously construed in such a manner tbiitle 
possessive adjective may be represented by a personal proDOU) 
and the present participle by a verb. 

Ex.: The reason of xny aciing so. 

La raiion four loqueUt J*V* otiui, 
The reason why 1 act sa 

Ai for his coming here, 

Pour ee qui ett At veiiir lei, ^ 

As for what concerns coming here. 

N. R In many instances the subjanetive mood is used, as wiB be ' ''I 
herailer mentioned. 

Rule 12. A present participle cannot- in Fieneh enter into 
the composition of a noun; With Englisfa- words of Nii 
formation the present participle is translated into Ficndt by 
a noun, or a verb preceded by the preposition d. 

Ex. : A danang-master, J ^^ ^^^^ ^ ^^^^ 

RuLs 13. A present participle cannot hare a passive signi* 
fication in French. Thus such English phrases as the fcdlow' 
ing must be altered in the translation. 

Ex. : The designs of Providence are carrying on, 
Les dessems dt la providence a*aeeompUtseiU. 
The chair I am sitting on, 
La ekaite »ur laqueUeje sum atns. 

H. B. BefHtt pnieeedlDg with tirfi Mtifect, it win He ptopat IS wriM ti tf* 
erciie upon what iweeadet. 

EXERCISE. 

The yertM 10, 17, 18, page 157. 

I was going to tell you were I was bom and how I came here, vben 
I found you informed of every thinp We saw her dead, and we 
thouffht we saw an angel asleef). A man was saying to m^onedayi 
that ne could see the leiivcs grow. lie imagined he had lost hispodKt- 
book, and he found it in his pocket while running home. You cannot 
prevent my flocks from grazing in ihis place. I can see the soldiers 
without going out. I composed that song while walking, and I spent 
two hours in correcting it. In communicating my ideas to ywi|ido 
not wish to conlrolyours Do you find any difficulty in expressing 
your phrases in French 7 That poor liile girl took a great deal of 



How can you translate into Frencli a present participle preceded 67 a kwL.... 
adjecdve ?— How is a present participle translated into French whea It eotos iM 
the composidon of a word ?— How when it has a passive signification ? 
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writing h«r exfircise, and jet.it ie full of mifitakciL Is s)ke not 
iniia perfornaing her duties? You can learn (hat by asking, 
an. extraordinary man for making money. I caught, him using 
oks. We ceased learning French on the nest of October. I hate 
ing. These trees grow very well ; filey will soon commence 
g fruit. ' He was born in eighteen hunared and six and was 
y an excellent writing-master in eighteen hundred and twenty- 
The reason of his boasting so much is this. You are always 
g like a child. 

:.E 1. The Eaglish past participle is translated into 
rh by the present of the infinitive, when it expresses, not 
e, but an action, which took place at a time determined 
verb which precedes, and the objective of which is, in 
sh, the suffisrer of the action 'e^iire^^ed- by tlie. participle. 

: Je vis'tuer eet horame, I saio that tnan kUUd. 

i phrase is construed as if it w^e, I.saw somebodjr killing thei 
he word somebody beine undenitood|.aod the infinitive precedisig 
un which becomes its ol^ective. 

MARK. It is, however, important to observe, that when 
nglish past participle qualifies a pronoun, that pronoun 
placed, in the French sentence, before tiie infinitive, but 
d as the objective of the verb that precedes. 

: Je vous ai vu battre, Ihtn^seenpmfiogg^ 

II se fait aimer, ' He makes himself tooed, 

C.E 2. Should .the English .past participle loxpr^ss «b ac>- 
vhich is past respecting the other verb, or, in other word% 
e not an action, it must be translated by the French past 
riple. 

: Je les vis morts, / taw them dead, • 

«ARK. It might be objected that, since, according to. Eule7||M06k 
nd to Rule 1, page 327, both the present and past participles are 
2 ted into French, by the present of the infinitive there is notiifie- 
n the expression of an action perfbrmed and that of an action 
id. To this it should be answered, that another mode of 
ssion must be preferred, when the sense of the phrase is not 
fly explained by the nature df the subjecL Moreover when 'the 
8 one of those whose past participle and present of the infinitive 
he same pronunciation, although spelled differently, Uie words 
1 expressing the idea, and accompanying this verb,.mu8t= explain 
er the action was past or present in its relation to the other verb, 
eral, the rest of the phrase, the inflexion of the voice, or what 
es, prevents equivocation. 



1 is a past participte translated into Freneh by an InfinitiYtfl— Whenby a 
tictplu ?~How is a pronoun used in those sentences where a post partlaplt 
ssed in French by an inflnMTeT — How esn you distingalili, then. wbMBer 
& or pronoun to wideh tlih infinitive lelateti be the tgent or the ■iriw erl 
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Rule. When the verbs voir, to see ; oinr, entendre, to hear; 
laitser, to leave, to let ; and faire, lo make, to cause ; are, 
according to any of the above rules, followed by an infinitive, 
their sense becomes so entirely blended with that of the in- 
finitive, tliat they cannot be separated on any account, except 
when the first verb, being in the imperative affirmative, has 
a personal pronoun for its objective. 

Ex. : J*ai cntendu chanter votre frdre, / heard your hrolktrmf^ 

J'ai entendu chanter cette chanson, / keard that song timg. 

Je le ferai dorroir, IwiU make Attn duf^ 

Laissez-moi mourir, Let me die. 

The word following the infinitive may either represent a 
person or a thing ; but when both the persoii and thing are 
mentioned with the same verb, the noun that stands for the 
person becomes the objective to the preposition d, and follows 
the noun that is the direct objective, when one of these ob- 
jectives or both are pronouns, they are placed accorduig to 
the rules. 

J'ai entendu chanter cette chanson k votre firdre, 
/ hiord that song twig hy your brothet, or 
J Jbeorrf ifotir hrother ring that song. 

Je la lui ai entendu chanter, 

/ hoard U sung 6y himi or / heard him sing U. 

A is here used for par, which itself should be employed if 
the two objectives were nouns of persons, and the action 
spoken of were physical. 

Ex. : Why do you cause that child to be beaten by his father? 
Pourquoi/aUeS'Vous battre eet enfant par son phe 7 

Should the infinitive express a moral action par should be 
changed into de. 

Ex.: He makes himself hated by every body, 
// sefait htdr de tmtt le monde* 

Remark. Some grammarians use the personal pronoun, as 
a direct objective to the first verb, when the person represented 
by that pronoun is the agent of the action expressed by the 
infinitive, and ^ey use the pronoun as an indirect objective, 
when this person is the sufierer. 

Thus they say : Je Pai vu donner centfrancs^ 

for : I have seen him give a hundred francs. 

What are the four Tert» that require particular attention 1— Wbra tvo nomor 
proQount) one ftanding for a persun, the other for a thing are connected with OM of 
tlMie verM, which is the direct and which the indirect objectively- What fe the oolDliOi 
ofMme grammarians with regard to the construction of some of these (dhrsMS 1 
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and: Jthixvktvkdafnntr cMxiXftVMis^ 
for: I have seen & hundred francs given to him. 

hu iffret queje Its vis /aire, 

The offers which I saw them make. 

Les offres ^ue je leur vis /aire, 
The/«ffers whiob I aarwtmftde Co thiih. 

Butiaisit-tiS botiti'ary to all jules to give suc^ a meaaiqf to 
ihG86.j)h^e93,' they dught to be translated .as follows : 

. ■IbaVeiiMH^^iliigiv^'ahutHMfdfi^ncs, 

Je lui ai vu donner cent francs. 

I have -Men m hnridredifnuitt ^vea ^to ifaim; 
r J?4d nti f «'«» kit 'dnmtdtitmtfiimes: 



' lirW b^b que'ftlwr vtsfixrt will then jstand ibrW ^ert 9fiki$h Imhp 
%m maetr ^9iti^les'\ffi*ii ^je iHs qu^on Itur frstat, for the i^irswhiMk 
Ismo made to them, 

N. B. SiMib^ hries will- be §iven in the bhfipter of participles, on 
tb« agreement of the past participles- bf the same verbs. 

, . N. B. JPair« will be spoken of agMH^^I Ihe^nd of this chapter. 

Remark. Phrases in which several personal pronouns, 
tttetiing together, wo.ttld nrake' the 's^iMc; itfflitult tounder- 
•tandy should >betranisltfted by the aid dftSie relative pronoun. 

£jc. ; i heard, him- say tb her, 

Je Pai entendu qui Ud dieaU, 

£XER€ISS. 

The derivatives of tbe vertM 1, % and 3, page 158. 

The seams of this coat are not very neat, but I will explain to you 
the reason of it. When I came here I saw it ripped ; it was on the 
table. Then the workman came and took it, and sewed it again. Did 
you'seeit sewed again? Undoubtedly, sir, since I tell you that the 
workman t6ok it, end that I saw him sew it again. I heard the miller 
say tha^ he would not grind that corn again for a good deal. I an- 
swered him that you would make him grind itagain. 'Thatpoo#ftlk>w 
vras very sick, and they did let him die for want of assistanoe. Do tiidi 
let them 'Come in, and if they are in, make them go out. Who has 
broken those window glasses ? yourself. Did you see them broken ? 
No, Sir. I saw them afterwards, but you told me that it was you who 
had shut the window. He told me that he had heard those men con- 
demned, while they had been absolved by the court. If you let those 
shells remain longer in that acid, you will find them dissolved. Do you 
believe that vinegar would dissolve them ? Yes. I have heard it said 
that vinegar dissolves shells. 



•fmMk U tlMs'best metfiod to make thai di^rtnelJon t 
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INDICATIVE MOOD. 



The indicative is that mood which simply indicates or de- 
clares a thing. 

PRESENT TENSK. 

Rule 1. The present of the indicative is used as Aown 
paffe 113, and in the same circumstances as in English. 

KuLR % It is also generally used instead of the preterit, in 
orations or set discourses, and in poetry, in order to repreffnt 
a past action or event, as present to the minds of the hesreis 
or readers. 

Rule 3. In English, the verb is often put or nnderstood in 
the present or future of the subjunctive, after the conjunction 
IF, si ; in French, the verb is put in the present of the indica- 
tive, when in the present or future of the subjunctive ia 
English. 



Ex. : S'il vous dit cela, 



1/ he wiU tdl yim $9. 



N. R Do not mistake n, signifying whOheTf for si, sienifyiogi/, to 
the latter of which alone rule Hd must be applied,'^ as will be seen in the 
chapter of conjunctions. 

Rule 4. After the words quand, Ursquey when ; aitssit^ 
que^ as soon aa; pendant que^ while ; and others having the 
same sense, the English verb is sometimes put in the present 
of the indicative. In French that verb is put in the future, if 
the action is not yet past, as will be seen when treating of that 
tense ; but it is put in the present of the indicative, if the 
phrase expresses an action which frequently takes place, or 
which is present. 

Ex. : Pourquoi ne le punissez-vous pas quand 11 fait cela 7 
Why do yott not jmntMh him when he doee so. 

N. B. With regard to the words after, he/ore, and Ittt, they cannot 
be followed in French by the present of the indicative, as #111 be men- 
tioned in its proper place. 

Rule 5. The present of the indicative is also sometimes 
used to mark a future action for which preparations are making. 

Ex. : Vous savez que je vais en France, 
You know that I am govr^f to France. 

EXERCISE. 
The derivatives of verbs, 4, 5, and 6, Hgt, page 158. 
I am learning my lesson, and you will prevent me from knowing it 



What is the indicative mood 1— Mention all the iastancea in wUch the 
of the indicative is to be used? ^^^ 
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rell, by your talking. Philosophers arc continually fighting with ig- ^^^ 
qpance ana superstition. Where are you going? 1 am going home. ^"^ 
Zvhat do you say? I say nothing. Why do you not say any thing, ^j^i 
Vhat does she eat ? She eats nothing. V es, she does eat somethin|^. _ 

fell him, if he come, that I will give him three hundred dollars for his / 
roods. We always make much noise when our cousins come. We /u^^ 
ake our tea when erery body is here. Why will you not undertake L 
hat business when every thing promises the most complete success ! /^^^ 
fou promise often, but you seldom keep your word. If you will allow ^ ♦_ 
tie that, I will be very much obliged to you. 

OP THK IMPERFBCT, AND PRETERITS DEFINITE. AMD INDEFINITE. 

Learners generally find great difficulty in translating into 
French the English imperfect, which is represented in French, 
according to circumstances, by any of the above three tenses. 

A short explanation relating to the use of the above tenses was given ^ :^ 
pae^ 105, with the verb acwr ; but this subject must be now treated of 
more completely than the advRncement of the learner would have war- 
niQted before. 

IMPERFECT TENSE. 

The imperfect is used to express an action that was going on 
wJko another action took place. It determines nothing with 
icgard- to the comihencement, duration, or end of the action. 

It does notexpress any thing that commenced or finished at 
Ite time to which it refers, but simply determines that the 
bing was continuing when something that follows or precedes 
ook place. It therefore always leaves the mind in suspense, 
nd is for this reason called imperfect. 

The imperfect can be used for any thing that was going on 
o-day or at any other time. 

Ex. : Je dinais quand vous entr&tes, tyr quand vous 6tes entr^. 
/ 1005 fUning tohen you came in. 

Remark Ist. It must be observed that the English sentence is, in 
^uch circumstances, generally expressed by the imperfect of the verb 
o be, followed by a present participle, as in tlie above example, / was 
Umngf or we/wen dining. We may therefore take it as a rule that 
Lny action expressed in English by the participle present, preceded by 
4yas or were, must be translated into French by the imperfect. 

RBMAkK 2d. It is not indispensable for the use of theimperftct, that 
ihe thing which took place be mentioned, it is sufficient that this thing 
3e represented by an adverb, or be understood in the rest of the^jhrase. 
[t always therefore accompanies dSja, already, when the English verb 
is in the imperfect. 

— — ! — "" 

What is tbe Imperfect tense used for I—Mention all the hurtances in wliiefa this 
msetttobeuMl 
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' Y« « ' Ejc : JotephiiaU dijm en EgypU, 

Joseph was ia Elgypt already. 

^,» ^.^ • Jfous 6lionM vtdnqueurs, 

Thus far we had the adyantage. 

The imperfect indicates that we did not reroain the conqoa 
announces, on the contrary, a change that will soon be mentioi 

Tho imperfect is also used to express an action wh 
quently took place at a time either aetermined or not 
sense of the sentence ; when the English phrase, in a 
inionoe, is, or can be, eonstmed with nsed-lo. 

s Eiz. : Je lisais lieaucotip antrefots, 

Ftrmertif 2 u»ed to read a gtetA ietd, 

Mr ^ The repetition of an action, when used to is not expr 
'^^S midentood, does not admit of the imperfect 

Ebc. : 1 -went there three times, PnUm Ut inieftia, 

I used to go there three times a day, 
J^y allais troufois par jour. 

There are verbs which imply continuance, or in othe 
thai cxpreiB a state of things that may contmue Hot a l 
riod ; as the verbs <o 6e, to live, to respect, to rain, toh 
some of which may also be construed in English 'with 
When BUch-TerbB are used in the pasttenses, withoutai 
ence to the commencement, duration, or end of thi 
which 'they express, they ^mnst be trandaled by the ii 
tense. 

Ex,: C^sar^tait iin . grand homme, CiBtar was a^greai 

Je ne savats pas ccla, / did not know tha 

Cct homme demeurait ici, That man usedto'l 

Je i'aimais tant 1 J loved hkn so muei 

I do not mean that Caesar was a great man, once in 
but I intend to convey the idea that his character was 
'great man ; that he was continually a great man. 

In the second sentence, 1 do not say that / did not kn 
only in one circumstance^ but I mean that 1 was all 
. ignorant of it, &c. 

Rule. In English the verb is often put or unden! 
the imperfect of the subjunctive after the conjunctioi 
in French, that verb is put in the imperfect of the ini 
•when in the imperfect of the subjunctive, in English ; : 
'with its nominative. 

^ Ex. : Si j'^tais malade, ff I should be sUk^ or were J 

HfeiMAifK. The irfijier/tect can be employed for the 
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»nditional, in elevated style, when it succeeds another im- 
;t preceded by si. 

X. : Sifavais ditun mot, on voua donnaU la mortf 

If 1 had said one word, you would have been put to death. 

3. A comparison will be made below between the imperfect and 
ler^asi tenses. 

PRETERIT DEFINITE. 

e preterit definite expresses an action which took place 
ice, commenced at the time to which it refers, and was 
ly completed. It cannot therefore be connected with 
That action may be of short or long duration, but in 
3ases, it is fully expressed, from beginning to end, by this 

X. : Nous sortimes ensemble, We went out together, 

MARK 1. It must be observed that the preterit definite 
y used when the time at which the action took place has 
ly elapsed. Thus we cannot use it to express what hap- 
. to-day, but wtf can only employ it for what happened 
rday, or at any other previous tinte. 
»m the above priuciple, this tense cannot be accompanied 
d words, this week^ this months this year^ this century ^ 
nnter^ this summer^ this season^ ^c, afi of which periods 
)t entirely completed. 

HARE 2. Several preterits coming after each other, e;::- 
actions that took place in succesision ; the pluperfect 
be used if the second express an £^;tion anterior to the 

X. : Je Tous marquai parce que vout aviez parli^, 
f marked you because you had spoken or you spoke, 

TERIT INDEFINITE, OR COMPOUND TENSE OF THE PRESENT. 

i preterit indefinite, or compound tense of the present, 
sses an action entirely completed, but at a time of which 
yet remains some part not elapsed. It is used, therefore^ 
d of the preterit definite for actions which took place 
% or when the word this weekj thi-s nionthy f c, are in 
ntence. 

Ex. : J'ai rencontre votre p6re ce matin, 
/ met your faiher this morning. 

1 ought the preterit definite to be used.— Wben ia the jnreterit Indefinite 
Wliat tenae do you use when the action was going on ?— Wliicb, when 
ion took placel— Which, when it tooir place tMiyT— Which, wlien the 
Ms weekt this mraO, ^e,, are in the aenteMe 1 



1 
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The preterit iadefinite is also used in speaking of any ikiii||i 
action, or event, perfected at any time, tbeefifects of whidii 
still existing, or thought to be existing, or whose consequeoees |l 
extend to the present time For instance, I would put the fob 
in the preterit indefinite, if I wished to inform a person of sooft 
news ; if I inquire with regard to any occurrence ; or if ItB 
on the spot where the event or action spoken of took place: the 
principal use of this tense being to express that the efiect, coo- 
sequence, or interest of a past event is still existing. 

Ex. : Les Russes ont gagn6 une grande batailley 
The Rtistians have gamed a great battle, 
Avcz-vous conclu voire inarch6? 
Did you conclude your bargain 7 
Henri quatre a couch^ dans cette chambre, 
Henry the fourth has slept in this roonu 
Les RomaiDs ont b&ti le% murailles que vous voyez, 
The Romans have built the walls that you see, 

RsMiiRK. The preterit indefinite or compound tense jutft 
be used when the verb is accompanied by the adverbs alwqfij 
never, often, and others, which extend the action to the pieseat 
time, roets do sometimes overlook this rule. 

Ex. : . J'ai toujoors ipcaa^, I aiumys4bougbt. 

N. 'B. In interrogative sentences, the scholar must not mind wbetbff 
the question is asked, tnrthe answer given with the awtiliary veibto 4^ 
instead of to have. 

Rule. After the words quand, loraquCi when ; apres qufr 
after ; aussitdt que, as soon as ; and others having the same 
meaning, the English verb is sometimes put in the preterit in- 
definite ; but in French, that verb is put in the future anterior 
when tlie action is non yet past, as will be mentioned when 
speaking of that tense ; and it is put in the preterit hidefinite, 
if it convey the idea of an habitual action. This tense can be 
us&d with defa. 

Ejlz ,CLuand il a compose des vers, 11 roe les. lit, - 

When he has composed verses, he nods them lo me. 
II a d^ja 6i6 puni, 
He has been punished dready, 
a 

' COMPARISON BETWEEN THE IMPERFECT, PRETERIT 'DEFIlflTI, 

AND PRETERIT INDEFINITE. 

The imperfect must be used principally, 

1. For an action expressed by the imperfect of the vert 
to be, either was or were, and a participle present; 

Wbat li ttaediSereaoe between the imperfect and pretmrit definite l-r-WlMl k tk 
differeacc between the preterit deflakeaud the preterit indsfiultet 
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'or an action expressed by used, followed by an in- 

or any action which was frequently repeated or conti-L*/«^ 
or a certain time, in which case, ustd to^ if not express- 7# / 
1 be understood. Jj^ /• 

or any action wliich was going on when another took 
either to-day or at any previous time, 

preterit definite, or simple tense, must he used, 

an action which took place but once yand was entirely 
eted at a time of which nothing remains to elapse. 

? preterit ind^nite, or comp&und tense, must be used, 

Vhen the action took plaee at aJijjiQ which is not yet 
y passed, and particularly to-<laY ; 
V^hen the consequen ce, effect, or interest nf an action ex- 
to the present time.' 

ARK 1. Should any difficulty occur, two questions will remove 
t 

Was the action going on ? 
Did the action take plaee ? 

affirmative answer to these questions will indicate, in the former 
le use of the imperfect ; and in the latter, the use of one of the 
s ; definite^ if all is Q^rfected ; ind^ite, if the effects are stiU 



?» 



s we must say, 

Les Russes ont gagn^ une grande bataille, 
The Rvatians Ai»c gaintd agreat bdttU ; 

La rividre a tWbord^. 

The river has overftoion Hthmiks ; 

events are of recent occurrence and 6f present interest. 

Les Russes gagn^rent, &c. 
La riviere d^borda ; 

B subsequent cause has changed the effect resulting from these 

I 

'efore, in history y narrations, not els ^ &c, the preterit definite (for* 
called historical perfect) ought to be used ; 

in conversatio n, new s, questions, tra^, and buMJness , relating to 
or actions of actual interest, the preterit indefinite must be em- 

ARK 2. Since the imperfect determines nothing with regard to 
;inning, duration, or end of £h* frrtiott', this tense cannot be Used 
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. V dina! RiehdieufiU touU sa vie eraint et fuu paries grands^ qv^U aailki^ 
' *^ * tnUUs, Cardinal Richelieu was all his life feared and hated by ibt gmt 
whom he had humbled ; // restajutqu'ct mon retour, he remained ootfl 
my return ; [I pleuvaU, UvivaUt it itaitf U resM, would be Tery rmotttpa 
in such a case ; but, U a plu^ U a vicuj U a itS, U a reaU are amQief- 
tablish a kind of relation between those actions or states, and ue pn- 
sent time.' 4 - .. 

Remark. Do not forget that the imperfect tense expresses alsolAl^ 
tion preceded by used to, in Engflish. This tense should be used, tkn* 
fore, whether the l^g^ beginning, or end, of the state or actioD be de- 
termined or not, wheir:til^ to is either expressed or undentood ii 
English. 

Ex. : iT resiait jusqu'S lifion retouf," 

He used to remain until my return* 

Rkmark 3. As regards those verbs which imply continuance, mes* 
tioned page 332, and the like, they are sometimes, and without aof 
apparent distinction, expressed by any one of the three past tenaes. 

Ex. : II pleuvait, il plut, il a plu hier, 
It rained yesterday. 

Get homme demeurait, demeuraj a demeur^ ici, 
. , That man lived here, •*.... 

Charles douze ^tait, fut, a 6te un homme extraordinaire^ 
Charles the twelfth was an extraordinaryman. 

But we ought to obserre, that when one of these tenses is used instead 
of another, the mind always presents or receives the ]dea.accordiogto 
the precise meaning of the tense in which it is expressed. 

If I say, U pleuvait, it demeuraUf I allude to a certain time, withoat 
expressing the beginning, duration, or end of the action ; CharUtit^ 
I allude to what he used to be. 'The preterit, in such an instance, 
would naturallv lead the mind to think of the circumstances which hare 
put an end to those events or that state of things. 

Remark 4 Though the moral qualities of a dead person can be 
connected with verbs m the preterit definite or indefinite; yet wbenwe 
speak of the physical qualities of a dead person, the imperfect ii lu^ 
instead of either of the preterits, either because such qualities relate but 
to the body, of which nothing remains after death, or because we are 
obliged to understand, used to be so-and-so, during his life time. 

But, consistent with the principle contained in • the Remark % we 
must say, Clara fiU beUejusqu'i sa vingtiime ann^e, Clara was handsome 
until her twentieth year, as the end of the time is here determined. 

Which tense is to be used when the beginning, end, or duratk>n of the aetaii> 
marked in the sentence ?— When should the imperfect be us(n1 in this caseT— Wbst 
are the verba with which it seems indifferent to use any of the ^reo pssi 
Is that rcailiy indifferent, or do these tenses all convey a different m^uing.. 
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K% B.^ The imperfect is to the preterit, in narrationSy what the 
■ yanery is .to the play, in theatrical representations. ^;;^p'y^^t,^>2y^.e^ ^«^^^ 

^r^^^ ^/./.^^ EXERCISE. i^^trj^^/^^ 

l%e derivatives of verbs 7, 8, 9, and 10, of tlie list, page 157. ^^ 

My cousin was learning his lesson wlien you intermpted him. I was 
going to market when 1 met with your sister. She was looking at me 
when I perceived her. Who was singing in the room when I entered? 
I did not know that you were so industrious. It is said that this man 
waS'Vcry strong, but no one says that he was wicked. We used to go 
to the theatre last year, nearly every night, but now we always remain 
It home. I thou^t that you did not like to go out. He was young 
uid had no experience; he was easily deceived. He interrupted me 
two or three times. Ho was sick when he left New York, and died at 
secu He bribed the witnesses, and that displeased his partners. We 
pursued them till the evening, but then we Inst their traces. It rained this 
morning and we could not go out. Did you know your lesson yester- 
<3ay ? Fepin looked at them, rushed down into the arena, drew his 
sworcl and killed the lion. I have performed much work this year. — 
What did you tell me this afternoon ? I did not hear you. We laughed 
a great deal to-day. This island was inhabited, during several years, 
by the savages. That child was born on the tenth of April, eighteen 
hundred and twenty-seven. Where are the men who built those pyra- 
mids ? The only one who survived could not say any thing of the ac- 
cident. Your conversation displeased me this morning. I always 
thought that you were not older thun I. Where did you put my pen- 
knife ? Did you compose the music or the words ? The weather was 
very bad yesterday. It rained all the morning, and it snowed after- 
wards. My daughter was very small until her eighteenth year ; but 
then she grew tall. He was young, handsome, and rich, and, notwiih- 
standing these advantages, she refused him. General Dugonimier was 
beloved by his soldiers ; he was kilted at the battle of the Black Mt>un- 
tain. If you knew how to make that, you would do it. If you should 
tell him your opinion, he would listen to you. What would she do, if 
you should pretend to be dissatisfied ? When he has offended his 
father, he is sorry for it. When he has finished his task, he plays with 
the other boys. My father complied with all my wishes, as long as he 
saw that [ was reasonable. My correspondent in France writes to me 
that he has been so successful in his business, that he is going to retire. 
He sent two ships to China, and gained on both about two hundred 
thousand dollars. As soon as he has dined, he goes to bed and sleeps 
one hour. He used to spend here three hours every day List year. — 
There my companions left me, and I opened the door of the castle. I 
•aw nothing curious in the first rooms that 1 crossed. The most gloomy 
silence reigned in that place, which seemed to be the abode of the dead 
rather than of the living. I thought at first that I should find nobody 
in the whole house, but as I was going to open a small door, which was 
u^oneof the corners of a lari^e parlour, I heard the voice of a person 
wko was reading. I then knocked ; a yonng man came anti opened 
the door. He asked me what I wanted ot him, with such a severe look, 
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that he frightened me. Howerer, I examined him with attention. Ilk 
eyes wereolack and expreasiTe ; his looks, fixed on my person, seemed 
to wait for an answer, which he appeared to be anxious to teceite. I 
east my eyes on the book which he held in his hands, but k was writtflB 
in characters that were unknown to me. I never heard of the rest of 
the story. 

OF THB FLTTPERFECT AND FRETBRIT ANTBRIOR. 

There is some difficulty in distinguishing .between these two 
tenses. The learner is therefore advised to read attentively 
what follows. 

N. B. Oboenre that these two tenses correspond to the English eom* 
pound tenses formed with Aoif and a past partidple. 

The pluperfect being a compound of the imperfect partakes 
of the signification of that tense. 

The pluperfect expresses a thing as having taken place at 
any period antecedent to the time when another thing happen- 
ed, or to any time mentioned in the sentence. 

Ex. : J'avais soup^ quand il entra, 
/ had sunptd when he eanu in. 
J'avais nni k midi, 
I had finished at twelve o'eloek. 

Two hours or two minutes may have intervened between 
my supper and the time mentioned, but the exact length of that 
time is not determined. 

The pluperfect is also used to express an action that was 
frequently repeated ; and is accompanied by used to, it then 
generally precedes or follows the imperfect 

Ex. : D^s que j'avais d^jeun^ j'allais k la chasse. 

As soon as I had breJcfasted, I used to go a hunting. 

The preterit anterior expresses an action that had taken place 
immediately before another which is also past; so that no time 
whatever, has intervened between the two events. It is im- 
portant to observe that in this instance the preterit anterior is 
used instead of the pluperfect, only when immediately preced- 
ed by the words (fuand^ lorsque, when ; aussitdt 'quCj des 
que^ as soon as, apres que, after and sometimes d peine, scarce- 
ly, hardly, when at the head of the sentence ; or any other 
word or words having the same signification as these. 

Wbat does the pluperfect express 1— When is it to be used besides ?— Wlyit doei 
the preterit anterior express ?— When is it to b« used 1— Which of these two Veam 
lAuflt be used after an adverb of time 1— Which must be used when there is snpeF 
tion of the action? 
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Ex. : Gtuand j'eus fini je sortis, 

When I had finished I went cuL 
and, J'avais din^ quand je sortis, 

/ had dined when J went out. 

_ • 

The preterit anterior is, also used without a referenee te aa- 
other action, when the verb is accompanied by an i^dv^rb of 
time, or any other expression relating to the duratioa of the 
action expressed by this verb; such as, bientdt, soon; tout Ae 
suite^ immediately; en un instant^ in one moment, &c.* 

Ex. : Jfous edmes bientdtfi^t, 

We had soon done. , 

The preterit anterior is employed besides for an action that 
was completed precisely at a time mentioned in the sentence. 
It differs from the preterit definite or simple tense, inasmuch ' 
as Uie latter tense expresses tne whole duration of the action 
from beginning to end, while the former mentions only the 
end of the action. 

Thus, nPeus dine d midi, signifies 1 had dined at twelve 
precisely^ while, je dinai d midi, means, / dined at twelve - 
o^clocky that is to say, / commenced my dinner and went on 
with it, 

Ex. : n eut fini avunt nous, He had finished before us. 

Remark. Even if an adverb or any expression of time pre- 
cede the verb, the pluperfect being a compound of the imper- 
fect, must be used when the verb expresses an action that used 
to take place, as in the example, dis quefavais deje&ne, 
faUais d la chasse. 

But observe again, that unless used to be expressed or un- 
derstood once at least in the sentence, the pluperfect ought not 
to be employed. 

Ex. : Aprds que je I'eus re&ite je ne sais combien de fois je reconnus 
la cause de I'erreur, 
^fler I had done it over again I do not know how many times, I 
found out the cause of the error. 

Rfle. The pluperfect is used after the conjunction, si^ if. 

Ex. : Si Pierre n'ayait pas remis raes lettres, 
Jff Peter had not dilivered my letters. 

Some writers will use the pluperfect of the subjunctive in- 
stead of the pluperfect of the indicative,' after H; and this 
construction is perhaps more elegant. 

Which w^ the action ccflsed at a time mentioiiedl— Which is the past com- 
imuid teaie used after sil 



Ex. : Si c'rac 6i6 rail droit jt; Paonv gn^ 
I/Ukmdbetn tJU right e^e^l '-" 



Rbmakk. There is a tense of the Frcncfa Terte, €€ wUch 

'.very, Utile has yet been said. It is called bj smue gramBa- 

liiM pnUril antM-ior indefinite or aurcomponmd. It is fbnn- 

4d ftnv Mmb preterit indefinite of either auxiliary, and a past 

paHlHlig. (See the verb parler, page 114.) 

£z«: J*Ai eu chants trois hcures dc suite, 

/ hoBe someiimes tung three howrs ik ««eresfltpa. 

This tense has not yet been given in the exerriaeB, on ac- 
count of its being very seldom used. There is. however, cae 
instance in which it could not be supplied by ancMher. This is 
when the English verb construed with had and a past paniei- 
pie, expresses a thing which took place at any time, a part of 
which has yet to elapse, and is accompanied by words that 
determine the nse of the preterit anterior. The above bmo- 
tioned tense supplies its place in this instance, inasmncfa as the 
pelflrit anterior being compounded of the pieteril definite, can 
be tiaed but for a thing that took place at a time which has a- 
lirely depaed. 

Ex. : Ce matin aprds qu*il a eu d^jeun^ je hu ai parl^, 
TlUi mcmmg, qfter he had breakfuted J Jpolat to Aim. 

It must be remarked that this tense does not often occur, and 
that it is better in all instances to express the phrase by anoUier 
fliode. 

Ex t Ce matin apr^s m'^tre lev^ ,f€ Suis sorti, 
T%U morning, afler I got up I went out. 
Je Ini ai parI6 apr^s son d^jetin^, 
I sp0ke to him after he hmd Wealtfatted. 

N. B. The pluperfect is also used instead of the preterit definite, as 
marked page 333, remark 2. 

EXERCISE. 

The derivatives of verba Noi. 18, 13 and 14 of tbe llM, yage 157. 

He was not satisfied with my work, and, after I had undone it and 
done it Q^in, I do not know how many times, I gave up. They bad 
counterfeited bank notes, and ihey were punished accordins to law. 
Afier the tailor had fine-drawn the rent, nobody could see the dace. 
The whole company went to see the sea-monster, but it had oiaaf^ 
peared. We had gone to that place once, but we had fbrgottes the 
road ; and as soon as our guide had left us, we lock another way* We 

How \MtbBt»nMcMed preterit antenor indefinite formed ?— When is It tohewedY 
^If there any w^jr orexpreMlog the phrase i»referable to the nse ef dito tenef*' 
What Is It? 
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bad already walked for several hours, when we perceived our mistake 
and turned back. When we had walked nearl]^ two hours we stopped. 
Formerly, when £ had read a book I knew all it contained, but now I 
always forget ft. When I was a boy, as soon as I had done my les- 
•ODs I used to ^ out. When he had dined he used to sleep, and Uiat •' 
kabit injured his health. I showed him that letter this monuiig,'ttDd * 
%B soon as he^d read it, he went out. 

r *■ 

OF THE FUTURE SIMPLE AND FUTURE ANTBRIOB. 

These two tenses are used in French as they are in Eilg^h. 
But the learner must not forget what was said of these tenses, 
Rules 3d and 4th, page 330, according to the latter two of 
which, the following phrases ought to be used in the future. 

Ex.: I will give him your letter as soon as he comes, 
Je lui dormeriri tntre Uttre aussUdt qu^U viendra. 
I will go to your^house after my father has dined. 
. J^tmi ehez vous apris que man fire aura dltU, 

Remark that apris que^ after, can be followed but by the 
eompoimd of the future, whether the simple or comix)imd is 
used in EZnglish. 

JRuLE. The future and not the present of the indicative, is 
Used after the imperative or any other mood, when the action 
is to take place, unless rule 5th, page 330, can be applied. 

Ex. : Do what you can, Faites ee que vous pourrez* 

N. B. The manner of translating wiU and shall, when they are not 
the signs of the future, will be explamed with the verbs vouknr and de- 
voir, in this chapter. 

EXERCISE. 

Tlie derivatives oi verbs 15,^6, and 17, of the list* page 157. 

I am very much altered, and I am sure that he will not recognise me: 
but if he will only ask me a few questions, he will soon find out that I 
am his cousin. What will you do if he disown you? He will soon 
have acquired a fortune. Give him these twenty dollars when he asks 
for them ; and if he asks for more, do not give him any. My father 
always takes mc with him when he goes to the Elxchange. I will go 
with you, if you go to church to-day. I will punish him when he does 
sa You will give him his tea only when he has learned his lesson. I 
will pay the painter when he has finished my portrait. We will pay 
your bill when you bring it to us. If you burn a phcenix it will rise, 
again from its ashes, says the fable. After he has mcreased his repu- 
tation by such means he will see it decrease. ^ 

btbeieanv difference between the ase of the fVitare tense, in English and French 
phrases 1— What is said of the future after »i1— What is said of the Aiture after • 
faoiul, Ivrsfuey tuusitdt que^ eaidpemlant que 1— In what other instance is the iVitifS 
tobeuaed? 4^^^^ 
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COSTDinONAL MOOD. 

The conditional is the mood which affirms on conditicm. 

Although the above definition be that which is ^twwtnhj given of tl» 
«onditionat, the learner must not take for panted thftt tkis mood mil 
always be uted when there is a ooodiiion ; for, in FVe■d^ as well ai 
ID Eni^ish, the future tense is used to express a thing that will take 
place if kuiother occur. 

RuLB. The conditional is used in French when the donbt- 
ful event that will determme the performance of the condi- 
tional action, is expressed in French by a verb in the imper- 
fect or pluperfect of the indicative, which, imperliect or jdnper- 
fect, according to the Rule, page 390, corresponds to the 
English subjunctive. There are, however, many phrases in 
which this condition is understood ; but if it were expressed, 
it could be but in the imperfect or pluperfect of the indlcatiTe, 
in French. 

Ex. : I would see him if I had time, 
Jc le venrnt tifen oMBt U Um^t, 

Sometimes the conditional is used, both in French and hi 
English, to express a desire, or what the nominhtive to the 
tero would do, if in a different situation. 

Ex. : I should like to see you well, 
J*aimerm8 d vous voir bierij 
I would be sorry to see you unfortunate, 
Je serais f&chi dt wnu voir malheureuse. 

Remark. According to Remark 2d, page 318, the sen- 
tences expressing a condition, in which an auxiliary being ini- 
tial, is followed by a noun or pronoun, are translated by means 
of the conjunction si; but when the pronoun nominative to 
the auxiliary can be preceded by even if^ the phrase ought to 
be construed with quand mime, and the verb put in the con- 
ditional. 

Ex. : Should you try it again you would not be more successful, 
Q,uand mime vous Vessaieriez encore vous ne riussiriez pas rnteitf. 

N. B. The manner of translating should and would, when they can- 
not be expressed by the conditional, will be explained at the end of this 
chapter, with the verbs devoir and vouloir. 

Remark 2. There is a second conditional past, an examine 
of which was given with the verbs avoir, etre, and parler. 
It is formed by the imperfect of the subjunctive of the aoiili- 

What H xJtM conditional mood 1— U hat other tense may be used when a eMMHtkm 
h in tiio aentenco 1— In what tenm muMt the verb expressing the condilimi k« swA, 
to dDtermJne the use of the coiiditioHal ?— Can that verb ever be undentooAV-^Ait 
the auxiliaries should and would always tr^iM||^ted by the conditional 1 
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ary verb, and the past participle ; as, J'eusse parli, instead of 
J^auraie parle. This past tense, very often employed m a re- 
fined style, IS seldom used in conversation. It belongs to dl 
the verbs. 

Ex. : II est vrai, s'il m'eut cru, qu'il n'eftt point fait de vers. 

li is tnUf that if he had bdieved me, he would not have written poetrjf. 

EXERCISE. 

Tke vetbOt Numbera 1 and 3, of the list, paga 160. 

I would preserve that fruit if I had sugar. Would you not go to 
MmUUUtani9iUe to-day, if the weather were fine ? His word would have 
been sufficient for me. That money would suffice if I were alone. 
"Would you not pay him if he were more polite? I should certainly 
do it, but he is too insolent. Would they not have introduced me to 
you, if I had asked them for that favour ? I have preserved some 
peaches, and I would have preserved more, if it had not been for that 
- circumstance. I should prevent him Irom doing wrong, if i had any 
power over him. Had your brother been here we would not have had 
a better dinner. My master would not have pardoned me, if he had 
known that I missed my lesson by my own fault. That sqpply suf- 
ficed us for a whole weeic, but would not have sufficed for all the time 
We spent there. Why would she not come if she had time? 

OF THE IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

The imperative is that mood which 'commands, exhorts, en- 
treats, or permits. It is a present, with respect to the iujunc- 
tiona, and a future with respect to the thing enjoined. 

This mood has no first person in the singular, as it is not 
necessary to speak to one's self. It must be observed, how- 
ever, that in writing, or on the stage, where all must be made 
puUic, a person often addresses himself in the imperative mood : 
but in such cases, the first person of the plural or the second of 
the singular is used. In the first instance, if the verb be fol- 
lowed by an adjective, that adjective remains singular. 
Ex. : Soyons bon, Let me be good. 

The imperative mood does not allow the expression of a 
nominative pronoun in French. That pronoun is always un- 
derstood. 

Remark. No third personsof the imperative are found in 
this Grammar, for the reason that the French do not possess 
these persons. They are obliged to borrow the third persons 
of the subjunctive mood, as has been indicated by the English 
translation, in all the verbs of which the conjugation is given 
at full length. 

What is said of the second conditional past ?— What Is the imperadve mood ?— 
Um it any firrt ^wrson sinqBolar 1— What persons are siil»tituted for this ?--lii what 
iiMtance 1— What is said of the third persons of the imperative ? 
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XXSSCISE. 

1, 1. ■idS.orAe Btf, pifB UK. 

John, where are you zoms * saj! Slop, tliief! Blaiy, yoa irl 
£ill : uJce care \ Let oa d-3c curae choae who curse us. K^ow Uaft 
Goii reads due aecreu of your heart. Let us go awa^r ; do you not M 
ciiac 11 is lace ? Lee her go oac, since she does doc wish to slay. Tell 
me, eood bulii ! what are you doin^ here 7 Lei them write to thdr 
parents. Poniah thyself for thy iuSxx, but do not attribute to thyadf 
the Ciuits of others.' Know how to live, and you will know bow l» 
die. Let us imcw our duty, and let him know his. Go away inuM" 
diaiely \ Farewell ! Do not use my penknife without wiping it ift» 



or THB SITBJUMCTITB MOOH. 

The mbjaDctiTe is that mood which ezpreases a sobordiDi- 
tioo to what precedes ; with this depcndanoe it fonns sense, bat 
otherwise not 

It might be thought from this, that any Terb is in the sob* 
janctive mood when it is subordinate to a preeeding Tcrb ; bot 
as this is not always the case, the circumstances in whidi thil 
mood is used must be examined with attention. 

The subjunctive does not affirm the action ; it merdy indi' 
eates it 

Rule 1. The verb is therefore put in the subjunctive, when 
the 9iQU or action which it expresses is the object of a iptii| 
desire, preference, want, obligaiion, duty^ command^ defemce* 
satis/aclion, consent, doubt, fear or astoniahment; «b the 
active or event which is wished, desired^ commanded^fearei, 
^c, is not understood as certain ; but is only the end or object 
of the wish, command, consent,fear, f€. 

According to what precedes, the following verbs require the 
subjunctive after them, as well as all those having the same 
sense. 

Ex. : Je souhaite, je desire, je coromande, je pr6£&re, ie oonKiii» j* 
m'^tonne, j*ai besoin, je defends, je doute qu'il vienne, je craioi qiA 
DC Tienne, 

/ wish he would come ; J command, prefer, eonaent, thai ha ahndd eami; 
I am astonished at his comn^g ; J want him to come ; I/orkid him to ttmi 
I doubt whether he will come or not ; J fear that he should eom^ 

To iliese can be added the verb miriter, to desire, 

N. B. Verbs which require the negative adverb ne after them, such 
as the verb to/ear, will be spoken of in a particular paragraph. 

What li the •ufcjunctive mood ?--Wliat are the vetfaa that requira tlw mt of thi 
mibJuncUve 7 
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EMARK. The verba arriter, to enact ; comwander, ordon- 
to order ; decider, to determine ; extger, to require ; and 
udrcy to resolve ; used as law terms, are generally followed 
he indicative mood, what is enacted, ordered^ &a, by a 
rt, being considered as almost certain. 

I other csL&es these verbs require the subjunctive. 

ULE 2. A verb is also put in the subjunctive mood, after 
ersonal verbs, and particularly after to be, when used im- 
onally, and followed by an adjective or a noun if these 
ersonal verbs, adjectives, or nouns, convey an idea ofvnsh, 
U, obligation, duty, satisfaction, ^c. 

K. : II importe, il est bon, prudent, convenable que vous alliez, 
It is important, U is ^ood, prudent, fit, that you should go, 
11 n*6«i pas besoin que je sache votre nom, 
Thert is no need t(fmy knowing your name, 
C^^tait una satisfaction pour moi que vous Tiussiez mc voir, 
It toot a great satis/action for me to have ^u vitit me, 

he subjunctive is also used after the verb itre when im- 
lonai and followed by the words bien, right ; bienseant, be- 
ing; difficile, difficult; facile, easy; heureux, lucky; 
^eux, shameful; impossible, juste, right; malheureuxt 
)rtunate ; naturel, natural ; possible; rare, seldom ; temps, 
> ; triste, sad ; and after the verb itre, throughout all its 
es and persons, when followed by a word expressing joy, 
fiess, surprise and satisfaction ; and likewise after Stre 
iis, to think, when followed by should ; and after the im- 
lonal verb il plait, it pleases. 

c : II est rare qu'il vicnne, It is but seldom that he comes, 

II me plait que vous le fassiez, It pleases me to have you do it, 
Je suis content, ravi, enchant^ que vous soyez venu, 

I am pleased, delighted, overjoyed, that you have come, 

ut if the first verb or the adjective have a possitive signi- 
tion, the second verb must be put in the indicative. 

X.: II arrive, il parait, il r^sulle, il s'ensuit qu'il a perdu, 

It happens, it appears, the restUt, the consequence ofUis^ that he 
has lost, 

II est vraij sur, Evident, qu'il perdra, 
It is true, sure, evident, th^t he wUl lose. 

. B. The subjunctive is used likewise after Uy a, aa will be men- 
id in the third part 6f this grammar. 

'he property of the subjunctive being that of giving to the 
e or action no more probability or force than the feeling 
ch conceives it will allow, and this mood being therefore 
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incompatible with things that are certain, the remarks which 
follow wLLl corroborate the preceding rules. 

Remark I. E^en the verbs mentioned aboTe and said lo 
require the indicative, on account of their expressing a cer- 
tainty, must be followed by the subjunctive if the phrase be 
construed so that ttiey become a part of a contingent clause. 

Ex. : S'il arrive qu'il veuille eoUrer, 
Ifptrchanee he wtBk to comu m. 
Serait-il rrai que tu le visaei avec indifiilreiice ? 
Cmn U be true thai ytm see kim wiih imdiffitmee 7 



Remark 2. The verbs crotre^ to believe ; penser, to think; 
dire, to say ; tout en ir, to maintain ; gager^ TpQrieTj to bet; 
s^imaginer, to imagine ; soup^onneTf to suspect ; pruumer^io U 
presume; voir, to see; setUir, to feel; esperer, to h(^; h 
i^apercetxrir^ to observe ; se douter, to have a doubt; aoi ft 
others, expressing aflSrmation, and used affirmatively, do Dflt 
require the subjunctive, as they do not express a spfficieot 
doubt. 
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Kr, : Je pease, je crois, je soatiens, je dis, je gage, je porie, jej 
gine, je soap^onne, je presume, &c., qu'il fidt ou fern oela, 

Ilkmk, believe^ maintain^ «ay, &«(, tmagtHe, tutpecj^ jirtf iiHwe, ^<M 
ke does or toiUdo thoL 

These verbs do not affirm, it is true, bat they induce the hearer or 
reader to consider the action to which they relate as almost certain. 

Suppose, for instance, that I inquire for a person. If the answer ii; 
/ think, I believe, Jftresume, I «ay, I bet, Jimmgiiu, J suopeet, 4^ ^ ^ 
foill aoon return, that answer expresses a possibility, and the object of 
the person who speaks is to make me believe that the other person will 
soon return. It is just the same as if the phrase were : Ae if fo cmK| 
J presume, J believe, J think. 

The same inversion cannot be made with the other verbs, thephniB 
I wish he Vfould come, cannot be turned into : he will eomo^ I wisL 

Remark 3. When the above verbs, croire^ penser, ^., med 
negatively or interrogatively, or construed so that they bekMf 
to a contingent clause, the subjunctive is required^ as dierei> 
no affirmation of the second verb, and the whole sentence is 
either doubtful or negative. 

Ex. : Pensez-vous ou'il sorte ? 

Do you think he wiU go out? 
Je ne crois pas quMl sache cela, 
I do not think he knows that. 

What other verba require the subjunctiYe after them f— What an the exentkioi 
to thla rule 1— Wben do the verbs croire, penter^ ^c. requhre to be fitUowcd if d» 
Mibjunctive?— Do hnpersonal verbs require to be followed by the mUowliveV- 
When Is the impenonalveii) to ft« followed by the faidkaave? - 
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Je ne>puis pas esp^rer qu'il le fasse, 
/ cdknot expect him to do it, ^ 
Si Yous prisumez qu'il vienne, 
ff you presume that he toiil qfime, 

et should one of these verbs be used in the interrogative 
D, not with a view to ask a question, but in order to give 
re force to the sentence, or should the phrase be exclamato- 
the -affirmation, far from being destroyed, would become 
inger, and the second verb ought to be used in the indi- 
ve. 

X. : Croyez-Yous qu'alors i) acceptera vos hommages? 
Do you beiieve that he will then accept of your homages 7 

Iemark 4. The indicative mood is likewise used instead of 
subjunctive, when the person who speaks intends to affirm 
point that the nominative of the first verb considers doubt- 
; or when this point is an object of eternal truth. 

Ex. : Croyez-YOUs que Dicu a cr^6 le ciel et la terre? 

Do you believe that God has created heaven and earth ? 

Iem^rk 5. There are verbs and locutions that are followed 
the mdicative or subjunctive mood, according to the degree 
certainty either attending the state or action expressed bj 
second verb, or resulting from the very construction of the 
ase. They are se Jigurer, to imagine ; ignorer, to be igno- 
t ; se plaindref to complain ; it se pent que, il pent se 
re que, it can be so that; on dirait que, one would say 

r. 

Ex. : Yous YOUS figurez qu'il est ou qu'il soil ici, 

You inMgine that he is here. ^ 

tsMARE 6. With some verbs the indicative or subjunctive 
lot a matter of choice^ for instance, il suffit que, it is suffi- 
It, requires the subjunctive mood in the mere expression 
m opinion. But when it stands for it is sufficient to know 
U ^c.y the second fact being held for certain the indicative 
ised. 

Ex. : II suffit qu'il parte, 
p. It is sufficiint for him to depart. 

II suffit qu'il est parti, 
It is sufficient to know that he has gone, 

n the same manner s^U est vrai que, relating to a true fact, 
the past, will require the indicative, if not the subjunctive. 



ThAt are the verbs that can be followed by the subjunctive or the Indicative?-^ 
en ia the first mood to be used in preference to the second 1 — ^What are the verba 
)cution8 which, according to a difference in their signification, require to be fot 
ed by the indicative 1 
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Rbxjlml 7. Some vertn have two significatioiis, oDefltlioc 
which requires the subjunciive, the other me indicatiye mooil r^ 
Thus: 



, AUendre que, to trail untU^ 
^tT^'^ ]frtquirt,l,wiA, 

sapposer, to nppott, 
il semble, tl 8umt, (though it is 

not sow) 



But, attendre, fo expect, 

entendre, to widertttand. 
pr^teodre, to ftrett 
supposer, lo admit, 
il semble, it mpptora, (it is certain, 
according to appearances) 



a, •) 

tmdj to mamlsni, i 
It/ 



requirs 
the 
subjuDctiYet 



must be 
fttMovedbjr 

the 
indicative. 
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Remark 8. The subjunctive is also used after a rehtin 
pronoun, the antecedent of which is, 1st, a superlative relative; 
2d, a word having the sense of a superlative relative ; sochtfi 
premier, principal, dernier, seid, unique, ^. ; 3d, an ii- 
definite pronoun. (See what was said on, the indefinite prth 
nouns, of the 4th class, page 310); and 4th, a substantne 
which is used in an indefinite sense, and before which anyea 
be understood in the English sentence, or which is preceded bf 
a negative or restrictive adverb. 

Ex. : C'est le plus beau navire qu'on ait jamais constniit, 
It is the finest ship thet/ ever have construetetL 
La premiere giraffe vivante qui ait ^te amende en France, 
The first cameteopard that has been brought alive m Prmct, 
Je vouUrais voir quelqu'un qui le conn&t, 
/ should like to see somebody who knows him, 
Vous ne trouvercz pas de maison qui lui convienne, ' 

You will not find a house to stdt him, {any house,) 
Connaissez*vous un homme qui puisse fitire cela? 
Do you know a man who can do that 1 
Je connais pen de gens qui le fassent, 
I know but few persons who can do it. 

But if the phrase being evidently affirmative, convey no idea 
whatever of doubt, the verb is used in the indicative. > 

Ex. : Cluelqu*un qui le connait vous dira, &c.,' 
Somebody who knows him will tell you. 

Remark 9. When two verbs are separated by a substantive 
followed by a relative pronoun, it is important to observe 
whether that noun be used in a definite or indeiSnite sense. In 



When Is a verb put in the subjunctive after a relative pronoun ?—Wliat tre Ai 
instances in which, in this case, a verb may be used in the indicative t 
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le former instance, the verb must be used in the indicative 
Lood, and the subjunctive^ is required in the latter instance. 

£x* : J'aspire k une place qui est agr^able, 

/ aspire to a aituatUnk which U pleasant, (Here I know wliat 

situation it is.) 
J'aspire k une place qui so it arable, 

/ aspin to a place that may be pleasant, (Any one, provided it is 

pleasant.) 

Remark 10. By a peculiarity of the French langiiag^wbiofa 
''ill be spoken of again with the adverbs, the verb used in the 
jbju active must be preceded by the negative ne, 

1st. After the' verbs, nier, to deny; desesperer^ to despair; 
zsconvenir, to deny ; douter, to doubt ; and contester, to con- 
2st ; when these verbs are negative, or interrogative ; unless 
hie thing denied, despaired of, <?c., be positively true. 

Ex. : Vous ne pouvez nier qu*il ne soit le plus g^ aureus des hoDimfiS, 
You etumot deny that he is the most generous of men, 

2d. After the verbs craindre^ to fear ; trembler ^ to redoubt ; 
pprehender, to apprehend ; avoir peur, to be afraid ; and il 
^ danger euXf'ii is dangerous, when these verbs are affirma- 
Ive or interrogative. 

Ex. : Je Grains qu'il ne vienne, I fear that he shndd come. 

Pas is added, if the verb in the subjunctive be negative. 

£x. : Je Grains qu*il ne vienne pas, I fear he shovid not come. 

But should the verbs craindre, apprihender, ^c, be nega* 
4ve, th« ne ought to be suppressed. 

£x*x Je n'ai pas peur qu'il y afUe, 
J am not afraid of his goh^. 

When these verbs are interrogative or interro-negative they 
take the ne if the idea is affirmative, and reject it if it is nega- 
tive. ♦ 

Ex. : Ne tremb)ez*vous pas qu'il ne vous punisse f 
^re you not afraid that he wiU punish you ? 

VIS. : You ought to be afraid, 
Craignez-vous que je sois trop heureux ? 
j3re you afraid that I should be too happy t 
viz. : You ought not to be afraieL 

3d. After the verbs empich^r, to prevent; eviter^ to avoid j 
prendre garde or garder, to take care 5 in every instance. 

r I , _ ■ - ■■- — . ^^^^ 

What are the verba which require the following subjunctive to be preceded bjr nsf 
-Wben oagbt n« to be omitted after these verba ? 

30 
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Ex. : PtmptAtni ou'il ne aorte, 

/ wUt preweml Mm Jnm gmmg 9mL 



N. R Prendre garde qu* is aomftimes used in the wnae of Cf M» 
■Mrib, and is then followed by the iodicatiTe. 

Remark II. Although it is said that the sabjoDCtive cannot 
be used, except when it is preceded by a verb which reqaira 
the use of this mood, yet the first verb is often suppresMd, par- 
ticularly before the third persons of the subjuuetive, for tbe 
purpose of communicating force or elegance to the styk. 

Obserre that, in this case, the French verb u^ed in the thirl 

girson of the present of the subjunctive, correqNmds to tlie 
nglish phrases construed with the auxiliaries lei or mK§. 

Ex. : due chaciui fasse son devoir, 

Let every body perform his duty, ■ 

Sometimes, not only the first verb, but also the que is HP- 
pressed, particularly in proverbial sentenceSi and m tbeatjie 
of mathematicians, for the sake of concision. 

Ex. : Ecrive qui voudra, Let every one lorifc who ehoctew. 
Plat h. Dieu qu'il arriv&t bientdt, 
Pteue God that he wotdd toon arrioe, 
Vive le roi I vivent les princes ! 
Long live the king ! Umg life to the prmen ! 
Soit 8. le soleil ; soient l. n. des stteticns ^ev^es. 
Let B, be the «un, and l. n. high eteiums. 

Remark 12. The subjunctive is used in some peculiar cans 
in the interrogative form. There are but four verbs that admit 
of this construction, in all their persons f see rnle 2d. page318L) 
But all verbs can be used then in the third person both singB- 
lar and plural of the imperfect of the subjunctive, whea the 
English sentence is construed with even if, or should even, 

Ex. : Get homme, pr^sent&t^il d'ailleurs toutea les gmrantiei^ iMi 
pas celui qu'il oous faut. 
Even if this man should present the best seeurittea, heisnottktm 
wewanL 

Remark 13. There is an instance of a verb used in the sub- 
junctive without being preceded by another verb, which re- 
quires particular attention. It is the first person of the present 
of the subjunctive of the verb savoir. It is itself followed by the 
subjunctive, and forms a very elegant mode of expression. 



Can a subjunctive ever be used wltbout being preceded bf the verb Oatienheiltl 
Is there any instance of the subjunctive used without a refferenee to a pneedlM 
verb T— How is the second verb to be used wlien its noakinative ia the saas ai tbit 
of the first verb 1 ^^ 
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Ex. : Je ne sache pas qu'il soit ici, 

I do not know whether he is here or not, 

Je ne sache rien de plus pr^cieux que la yertu, 

/ knoto nothing more pretnotu than virttte, 

Je ne sache que lui qui puisse le faire, 

I know but him who can do it. 

The expression queje sache, is used after a word or words 
pressing a relation as follows: ' 

Personne que je sache, 
Nobody that J knoto of, 

*^- B. . There is a subject which French grammarians have left un- 
>lained, and which requires examination. They have not determin- 
whether the verbs eroire^ penaer^ ^c, ought, or ought not, to be used 
he subjunctive mood after an interro-negative verb. Since inter- 
negativf verbs convey an idea of affirmation, it seems that the verb 
ich follows them should be used in the indicative mood ; but there is 

a word, of this difficulty to be found in the standard works. The 
nee of grammarians on this subject appears to prescribe the use of 

subjunctive mood ; but the sense and the analogy, with other rules, 
m to require the indicative, as in this phrase : 

JVe trouves-tu pas queftd raison 7 
Do you not believe that I am right? 

Important Remark. Notwithstanding all that h&«i been 
d on the use of the subjunctive, it should be observed that 
i second verb must be put in the present of the infinitive, 
1 not in the subjunctive, if the nominative of the second verb 
the same person who wishes^ communds, fears^ ^c. 

W. : Je veux Hre ob^i, / wish that I may be obeyed, 

k)me of these verbs require a preposition before the infini- 
3, as follows: avoir peur de, to be afraid of; brider de^ to 
g to; conserUir d, to consent to ; craindre de, to fear to j 
lonner de, to be astonished at ; meriter de, to deserve to ; 
mdre garde de, to take pare not to ; il me plait de, it pleasea 
to. 

Icmark that the verbs in the infinitive ti.dst never be preced* 
by ne after the verbs given in the Remark 10. 

iX. : Je crains de tomber, I am afraid to fall. 

t the verb prendre garde can take ne, but it must then be fol- 
ded by d and not by de, 

Ex. : Prenez garde k ne pas trop vous engager. 
Take care not to engage yourself too much, 

,,, m T- ■ ■ » ■ . — 'III! ^m- I " 

re there verbs which may be followed either by an infinitive or a subjunctive?— 
whnt preposition are they connected with Che infinitive 1— What is said of no 
:e an lafiaitive ?— lu what otlier instance is de used before an infinitive 1 
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There are many verbs, besides these, particularly those ex- 
pressing command^ prayer^ or desire, consent, and obligation, 
that can be followed by the infinitive instead of the subjllD^ 
live. The infinitive is then preceded by the preposition de. 
So are the impersonal verbs, and also itre followed either by a 
noun or an adjective. 

Ex. : Je lui permets d'aller, 

I permit him to go. 

II est bon de le voir, 
It is proper to see it. 

Rbmark. Que, used in a comparison, after a subjonctive, 
preceded by mieua:, is itself followed by de, and an infinitife. 

Ex. : 11 vaudrait mieux qu*ii se tut que de parler ainai, 
II wotUd be better for him to be nlerU thmn to kUks&» 

N, B. It 18 not necessary to the use of the subjunctive mood in 
French, that the English verb should be put in the subjunctive ; on the 
contrary, the English expression, whatever it may be^ must be translatf 
ed by the subjunctive, if preceded by the above mentioned verbs. 

Remark The present participle preceded by the possessive 
adjective is translated by the aid of the subjunctive mood, if 
governed by any of the verbs. 

Ex. : I am not afraid of his talking, 
Je n'tti pas peur qu^il parte. 

Before giving an exercise on aJl the preceding rulca^ it will be nm» 
sary to understand which of the four tenses of the subjunetive aiocd 
should be used according to circumstances. 

eF TQJB OSE OF TOE TENSES OF THE 8UBJUNCTIVB MOOD. 

The aetioT> expressed by the subjunctive is supposed to be 
either present, future, or past, with regard to the verb that pre- 
cedes. If it be present or future, the verb is put in the simple 
tenses, and if it be past, the compound tenses are used. 

When the action is present or future, the present of the 
subjunctive is used after the present and future absolute and 
anterior of the indicative ; but after any other tenses, the verb 
is put in the imperfect of the subjunctive. 

When the action is pa^t, the preterit or compound of the 
present subjunctive^ is used after the present, fature simf^e, 
and compound ; after the other tenses tne plupetfect of the sub- 
junctive is used. 

la what eases are the simple temea of the subjunctiye used V^Wben an tbf 
compound tenses used ?— After what tenses is the present pf t^ wab^visAn 
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n the action is present or 
future. 



EXAMPLV8. 

When the aefton if jMtf • 



iUX, 

>udrai 
:^i Toulu, 

>ulais, 
3ulus, 
voulu, 
lis voulu, 
I voulu, 
3udrai, 
*ab voulu, 



Je veujc, 
que tu allies. Je voudrai, 

J'aurai voulu, 



} 



, que tu allas- 



ses. 



Je youlais, 
Je voulus, 
J'ai voulu, 
J'avais voulu, 
J'eus voului 
Je voudrais, 
J'aurais vouluy 



que tu 8018 

aa& 



que tu Auses 

all«. 



BMARK 1. The present of the subjunctive is alwajrs employ- 
rhen the second verb expresses 9n action which is, or can 
erformed at all times, or a state which is still existing. 

eu a entour^ les yeuz de tuniques fort mineeSy afin qu*oa puisse 
k travers, 

}d has surrounded the eyes wUh very thin coats that we nuty see through 

BMARK 2. The preterit of the subjunctive is also nsed aAer 
preterit indefinite of the indicative, when the efifects of the 
m spoken of are still existing. 

[.: II a faliu qu'il ait sollicit^ ses jugcs, 

/( has been necessary for him to make interest ioith Ins judges. 

EMARK 3. The imperfect and its compound, of the same 
•d, are used after all the tenses, when the subjunctive is or 
be followed by an expression which maiks some condi- 
, or a verb in one of the past tenses ; and also when, though 
Srst verb is present, the second is evidently past 

:, : Je doute que vous fissiez cela, si je ne vous y formats, 
/ doubt whether you would do that \fl should not compet you, 
II y a plus de quarante ans que je dis de la prose sans que j*en 

susse rien. ' 

/ have f&r more than forty years been speaking in prose, withoui 
my knowing any thing about it, 

EM ARR 4. When, in the third person of the subjunctive, 
!)stantive is the nominative of the verb, the que is placed 
re the noun. . . 

:, : II veut que mon cousin vienne. He to'ishes my cousin to come. 

>r what tensei is the imperfect used I—The preterit definite 1— The preterit 
Qitel . 

30* ' 



JwiAfmt»d»tUij (thai yoa would d(v) 
Je DC loofffirai naM qn^il j aiOe, 



-Toos qaVn ait eommenc^ 7 
D9 fMi fAoOE l*<f Acre kegmm.? 



Ditc^lcur (|D*ils m*] 

TUIlAm to veil >r flMv (thai Uiej dKNdd 

Jc doaiais qii*il toos pbignlt, 

Pcosiez-Toiis q«*tt aie Pc«l dit, 
DidfmikimkkehmdtMmf/iL 

IT est boo Qoe voos 1e ichicz. 



jS 



JLig gmdjmrmm to iacv il. 



II importait que toos toos redrasaez^ 



Ctat Ic meilleor Tin que tous ajiez bo, 
JIfi iht ktH wbn fftu €9er dnuUL 

Ctoelqae opinion que soit ULT6tfe, 



Pai bien pear qae Tons ne soyez nabdCf 

I tarn very much afrmd that you tkoM he siekl 

The verb to wish, followed by would or anUdy is Iran 
into French by the conditional, and the second verb is th( 
in the imperfect, or pluperfect of the sahjanctiTe, or 
pcese&t of the infinitive, according to the zule. 

Ke.: JeToudndsqn'itrertntbientAt, 
/ «9M hewowLemne to&n, 

II Youdrait que nous Peussions aid^, 
He wiiket that we had helped him, 

Je Toudrats 6tre chez moi, 
J wtsh I wtu home, 

Tkif Ian example it ancording to tlie reaiark, page 391 . 

N. B. Would combined with have, is also put in the ,conditi( 
will be seen with the verb voti/otr. 

JHp B. The sobjunctire mood is also recpiired by many eenjni 
but it is thought advisable to give an exercise on what precedes 
passing to that second explanation of the use of the subjuhcliv( 

Wbat Is said of wish followed by would or eouldf- 
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EXERCISE. 

heverbt, Ntamben 6 7, and 8, of t&e list, page 160. 

wish you to read, and I do not accordingly, wish you to go out. I 
^tonished that you laugh in the class, since you know that those 
»augh are punisncd^. J douH whether he drinks brandj, as he he- 
reto a spcia<)3r, tfl^ statutes of which forbid drinking" hquor. Did 
I i^jit'yira^t me to come to-day ? What do you want me to' do " ^ 
h^ou to be still. I doubt whether you wiJi succeed. Do you per- 
Itoe to go to the' ball? I believe you are a man of genius. Do you 
ik he is a steady man T I bet he is a German. Did you suspect him 
le guiltyof such an infamous aetion ? I hope you will write me when 
I arrive in France. Do you not maintain that your brother will be 
re successful than all his predecessors? I say that he deserves his 
lishment. Do you wish that he should be kept in ? It is prudent 
you to escape. It i^ true that he is extremely negligent, but is it 
ertained that he is not sick ? When it happens that he wins a 
ae, he is satisfied. That army was the finest that a general ever 
[imanded. He was the most ambitious man who has ever existed, 
now nobody wha translates Hebrew as easily as he. Show me a 
d whieh may lead me to Paris. He woold not believe that twice 
) are four, if you would tell him so. Whatever reason you may 
e you will be punished. I fear that you should be deceived. The 
ig feared that the army was not attached to him. You feared that 
had not found hinir We are quite surprised at hid coming to-day. 
id not apprehend his going there. Do they deny that they laughed 
len I spoke ? No, sir, but they do not despair that you will pardon 
tm. Tell them to take care not to oflfend me another time, for I 
>uld preventihem from coming here again. Let every body know ia 
lat situation he is placed. Let M. t^c the moon and E. the earth. I 
not know whether the northern newspapers have arrived yet. What 
M your brother say of his journey ? Nothinginteresting that I know 
Since they want to lauG^h, let them laugh, but let them not come 
re any more. I know nothing more vexatious than such a disappoint- 
tnt. I wish I were able to oblige you. She wishes she were a 
een. --Feommand you to stay, and I do not permit him to move, 
'here did yon decide that he should go? Take care not to spill the 
I on the carpeL It would be better for you to study your lesson than 
look at the flies. Tell him to go where he wishes to stay. Tbej 
shed me to deal with them, but I refused. Did you doubt that he 
Mitd pay me 7 If I were you I would tell him to do it, or to go away ; 
id if you dare not say it, I will tell him not to speak to you to^moiv 
w. We wished him to clean that room, but he answered that he did 
)t think fit to obey us; I do not al low- you to speak. Do not permit the 
icked to be so powerful. It would have been more proper for you to 
ne seen him before. Did he think that the bargain had been con- 
wted? I wish you had done that, for I fear your brother has relifed 
pon you for keeping it ready. I do not believe he has yetcome. I do 
)^dottbt that he has drunk that wine. 
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or TBI SUBJUNCTITB MOOD AFTER CONJUNCTIONS. 

There are many conjunctions and conjunctive locul 
which require to be followed by the subjunctive. They i 



*Afin que 
*pour que 
*k moins que 
^arant que 

au cas que 
*en cas que 

bien que 

enco.e que 
*de peur que 
"^de crainte que 
*loin que 

except^ que 

nonque 

non pas que 

pas que 

ce n'est pas que 
^de maniere que 

*jii8qu*i ce que 

inalgr6 que 

nonobstant que 

moyeiinant que 
^pour peu que 
*« petit que 
^quoique 

pourvu que 
*san8 que 
I suppose que 

soitqoe 

si tant est que 

que 
♦que 



! 



I 



in ordtr that, thatf 

totkat 

unlets 

he/ore 

ineautkat 

mease thai 

aUhough 

dthmtgh 

fir fear thai 

fir/rom 
except thai 



not that , ^ 

it is not to say that, ^rc. 
M that, (followed by msy, 

or shoM 
m,yntU 

lUftwithstaiuHng that 
nawithstanding that 
frooided 

however UtUe 

aUhough 
provided that 
w^hout 
suppose that 
whether 
if so be that 
sothat 

(used by ellipsis for sevei 
these conjuDctions.) 

N. B. The conjunctions marked with an asterisk require son 
planations that will be given in the following remarks. 

Rule. These conjunctions are followed by any of the 
tenses of the subjunctive, a(?cordin|a[ to the sense of the sent 
and the tense of the verb of which they express a certain 
dification. (The rules page 353, must be applied.) 

Remark 1st. Quoique is spelled quoiqu^ only befoi 
die, ilSj elleSf un, une, and d ; before other words it presi 
the e. 



VfThat are the conjunctions tliat govern the ■ubjunctive T-^What 
Junctive are thejr followed by 1 



of« 
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EM ARK 2d. Should the nominative of the verb which fol- 
j one of the conjunctions that will be named presently, be 
same as that of the verb which these conjunctions modify, 
queshould be changed into de, and the^ infinitive should be 
i instead of the subjunctive. These conjunctions will be- 
e a/In de, in order to ; d moins de, avant de, en cos de, de 
- de, de crainte de, and loin de. Pour and sa^ns are used 
lOut de before the infinitive. 

Ex. : I said that in order to persuade you, 
J*ai dU cela q/in de voits persuader, 

CMARK 3d. The conjunctions d mains que, unless ; de 
• que, de crainte que, for fear that, require the verb to take 
negative ne, although affirmative ; but pas is added if the 
) be negative. Ne is not used before an infinitive. 

Ex. : A inoins qu*il ne m'envoie mes iivres, 
JjnUss he ahtnUd send me my books, 

De peur qu'il ne meure. 
For fear he should die, 

II le fit de crainte de perdre, 
He dM U for/ear he should lose. • 

KMARs 4. Avant que, before, requires the verb to take the 
itive ne, when the action expressed by the verb is not cer- 
. But ne is not used if there is certainty. 

c: Fermez la cage avant que I'oiseau ne s'envole, 
Shut the cage before the bird fties off, 

Le roi voulut voirce chef-d'oeuvre avant m6me qu'il fut achev^. 
The king desired to see that master-piece, even beforeif was finished 

. B. This ne is, however, most generally omitted, now j and that 
ih. used to follow sans que is no longer used. 

EMARK 5. Jusqu'd ce que is followed by the indicativci 
in the verb after it expresses a fact that is certain. 

Ex. : Jusqu' k ce qu'elie vit que j'avais raison. 
Until she sato that I was right. 

EMARK 6. The verb following de maniere que is put in 
indicative when it is the natural consequence of the first ; 
it is put in the subjunctive if the agent of the first verb per- 
1 the action, with a desire to obtain that consequence. 

t. Je m'en irai ; de man id re que tout le monde sera content, 
I wUl go : so that every body will be satisfied, 

rat are tbe eonjunctions that can be (bllowed by tbe infinitivo 1--Wh«i does 
ike place 1—Wlmt is said of the conjunctions d mains que^ de peur que, de 
ie fU07--Ol avant que ?— Of jtM^it'd ee que l—Otde mmuire quel 
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Je le ferai de manidre-que vous soyez conlent, 
i toiU doit $0 that you may be salufied. 

Remark 7. The English prepositions without and in ijiiU 
ofy followed by a present participle, determined by a posBK- 
sive adjective, are translated into French by sans qttt and 
v%algre,quet followed by the subjunctive. 

Faites-le sans que j'y sois, (though I may not be there.) 
Do it without my being there, 

Gtuoique je le lui ale dit, 
In spite of my telling him, 

Rkbiark 8. Si as well as pour requires the subjaDCtive, 
when u&ed in the sense of however, before an adjective or an 
adverb followed by que. 

Ex. : Si grand qu'il soit, However tail he mmy be. 

Pour peu qu'il disc, However little he may toy. 

Remark 9. The simple conjunction que governs the sub 
junctive, when used elliptically for any 5f the conjunctions c 
the preceding list, which takes place, not only when onec 
these conjunctions needs to be used several times in succei 
sk>n, but sdso at the beginning or middle of sentences, in son 
peculiar phrases. 

Ex. : Pourvu qu*il vienne et qu'il vous voie, 
Provided he comes and sees yoti» 

Attendez qu'il tous ait pay^, 
Wait until he has paid you, 

Glu^on le fasse ou non c'est ^gal, 
Whether they doit or not is immateriaL 

Remark 10. The conjunction si may also, instead of heir 
repeated, be represented by que, followed by the subjuncti? 
when the two prepositions are narrowly connected, 

Ex.: S'il vient et qu'il vous aper^oive, 
If he come and perceive yott. 

Remark U. When que represents one of the conjunctio: 
that require ne after them, the same ne should be used withtl 
verb, even when it stands for sans que, though this latter co 
junction is actually used without ne. 

Ex. : Ne commencez pas que je ne.sois 1^ 

Do not commence unless I be there, or without my behig ther 

What is foid of the Enslish tpithout and in nite oft — When do si and pour 
quire the subjunctive 1— What iH to be remarkeci of que used for other conjuncdo 
<— Of «»' represented by qw ?— Wliea does this fw require to befolloffed l>7 m ? 



EXERCISE. 

rbs, Numben 9, 10, and 11, of the list, page 160. 

lot believe that you have understood me, though I repeated my 
several times, i said, that in order that every one should pity 
.lihough he appear^ to be very clever, yet he is very ^tupid^ If 
uld be ready to-morrow, I would be conr:ented. Provided eveiy 
3es as you wish, you do not complain of your lot. In case that 
has been excluded from the society, he will be very much afflict- 
3u will obtain that situation if your letter have arriifed in time 
re been given to the president himself. Do you believe that 
ling will turn well, if you pay half now and you obtain a delay 
rest? He will not believe you, unless you give him proofs, 
ncluded that he would not receive him until he had made an 
' for his past conduct. Wait until I have a light. Yes ; for I 
.id I should fall on the stairs. Write that letter so that it can 
1. I will not sing until your sister has gone. Very well, she 
eit she will not go until you sing. Unless you should take your 
with this clas;^ i do not know how I can take you. His father 
to send him to Europe, lest he should be a fireman. He stayed 
at home, for fear that you might miss him. Can you not finish 
usiness without my being here continually ? In spite of his 
lere ten times a day, he is nevertheless completely cheated. 

SECTION V. 
OBSERVATIONS ON DIFFERENT VERBS. 

,e verbs which require peculiar observation will be 
here, 

' THE VERB Pa^r, AVto THE ENGLISH AUXILIARY fMiat, 

"^ALLOiR To he necessary 

Fallu Been necessary 

II faut It must, it is necessary 

II fallait It was necessary 

II fa Hut It was necessary 

II faudra It shaU be necessary 

II faudrait It should he necessary 

II a fallu, &C. It has been necessary, ^e, 

Ctu'il faille Thai it may he necessary . 

Ctu'il fallut That it might be necessary 

N, B. This verb has no present participle. '-/LgF. 

i verb Htfaig h implies obligation or necessity ,^ not only 
ponds to the English auxiliary mvst, and to the verb 
ecessary, 1m»I^ also to all expressions implying an obli- 

^j^2= :=^ 

What doeafalldir signify 1— By what mood is It followed 1 
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lOO^J 

^ESmfc; ^id the nominative of must is placed before the 
hklk.AKdre9se« that action ; for falloir, being an irapei 

Thusi // faui que failU, signifies, / mu»i go. it is necesury 
far me to go, or that I shouid go ; i hmve to go^ I ought te 
go, ^. 

II f tut qo*il allle, Ht wuut go, ^ 

II f tUaii q w tu Tinssea, Tktiu hmdat to enw. 

r. fiU'lra que Dous fausioos, We will be ohUged to io. 

li faudraic que moo oncle me Jt weotdd be pr ope r tkot ay wtA 
pr^seniit, akouU imtroduee mu 

Should the action be past, the compound tenses of t hegab - 

Ex. : II faut que yous Tayiez tu, Fou musf kno men ^Ua.^ 

PJT^^Rexakk 1. 48MBStiiBe8,\liien thg ignnt •f the action^ be 
^ performed jfis expressed by a personal pronoun, this proDon 
^ IS used as an objective indirect to the verb faUoir^ and the se- 
^ cond verb put in the infinitive. 



5 
\ 

lb 

5.1 

a. 

pi 

n 

\k 

1 ** 

V 

Ik 



J mu^ write lo-ilay. 
He wot eompelted to obeff. 



K ^i^ II me faut 6crire aujourd^hui, 
|f< IL lui fallut ob^ir, 

\J Remark 2. In this case the verb falloir may be followed 
, ^"1 by an objective direct, and then signifies that the nljnntiirt mh 
> du-sst muft have the thing intrndnnml nw the objective 4mibk'M 

Jt^' n me faut^V cha'peSifY ^ * ^ ^ ^imSsnine a hat, JwrnUMkA 
II ieur &udrait une servantc, Tkey thould ho9e a tervanL 



1 



Remark 3. Falloir aay W followed by an infinitlTe 
y;»u^..» 1^ prnnniiT^^ jljll| |]^pn ftnl]' appHcs to the person spoken 

to, or flomstimes has a sense of generality. 

II faut faire cela, That m\at be done. 

II faut inourir, We must die, 

N. 'B. Falloir followed by an infinitive can be used in the form of 
an advice, but when followed by the subjunctive it is meet generally 
a command. 

Remark 4. Falloir is construed with the pronoun le^ hav- 
ing the sense of thcU^ as in the following example. 

Ex. : II le faut, That i$ neeesaary. 



When can it be followed by an Infinttive ?— What does it ttgtdfj when < 
with an indirect objective 7— What is the diff.'rence in sense bstween twophn** 
construed with falloir ^ In one of wliich this verb is f(rilowed by the sul;}iiDCtive, sm 
by the infinitive in the other. 
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EZBKCISB. 

The vetiM, Numbers 1^ 13 and 14, of the list, page 160. 

We must conquer our own passions before we blame, the faults of 
Hhers. People must not prejudice the interest of their fellow-crea- 
;Hre8. You must not think ttiai nobody but you can succeed in thai 
»reer; for the sun shines fur every body. .We had to conquer the 
leignbouring tribes before we thought of carry ing.the war furtri^. It 
ivouid be necessary for you to. see the minister before Monday. We 
¥ant two horses and a carriage. AVhat must they do while yoii are 
ibsent? Hid they not to study their lessons instead of playing? 
They must have been very successful ; for they appear to be satis&d 
vith their step. Soldiers, you must conquer or die. She must have 
)een a very handsome woman in her youth. Let us do it since it Is 

lecessary. 

t > 

OF THE TCRB VOUlotT, AND THE AUXILIARY WiU AND IOOMM. 

See the note on vouloir, page 155. 

The French vei:b vouhir answers for all English verbs ex- 
pre9sing will. 

Thus we ought to translate by the verb voidoir, the aux- 
liary verbs wiU and wouUd, if, instead of merely expressing 
1 future action, they imply the will of the nominative of the 
sentence. 

Remark 1. It is-not difficult to know when will, instead of 
forming the future tense with the verb that follows, must be 
trtnsiated by the present of the indicative of the verb vouloir: 
for will is invariably translated by the latter tense when it 
expresses a desire that is present. 

Ex. : Je ne veux pas sortir, J will not go out. 

(1 do not wish to go out.) 
Youlez-vous venir avec moi ? WiU you come with me ? 

(Do you wish to come with me?) 
Je ne sortirai pas signifies: such a thmg as my going out will not take 
place. 

Remark 2. On the same principle, would is no longer the 
uixiliary by means of which the conditional mood is formed, 
vheii it expressas a past action or a conditional desire. It is 
hen translated by vouloir in any of the past lenses, or in the 
Conditional. 

Ex. : II n'a pas voulu me parler, 
He would not speak to me. 

Si je n'eiais Alexandre je voudrais 6tre Diogdne, 
Were I not Alexander I would be Diogenes. 



When is wiU translated by the present ofootf/otr?— When is would translated by 
tie past tenses of the same ^erb ? 

31 



RncABx 8. The past of tbe conditional of the yerb wnUoir 
oorreapondB to the imperfect of the verb wish followed by had. 

Ex. : Noui aurions touIu qu'il r^usstt. 
We withed he had succeeded. 

Remark 4. VouLoir being an active verb in French, doei 
not leqoire to be followed by Uie verb to have in all eiicoin- 
fltances. 

Ex. : Voulea^Toui du bosuf r6ti 7 
Wiil you hane tomt nut k^f? 

It Stands for will and wovidy combined with havBy in a man- 
ner peculiar to the English language. 

Ex. : I would not hare you do that for the world, 

Je ne wntdrtdt jku que wmafitsiex etla pour tout tm numde, 
I wouid not have had them know wlut I Mud, 
Je n*auraii pas vovlu qu'Us aussent ce que ftd diL 

Before a negative infinitive it represents the English verb to 
pkate. 

Ex. : VouUx-vcus or vcvJUz-vous hien ne pas fidre eda, 
Will you please not to do thaL 

In the conditional and after si U stands ibr Wee. 

Ex. : Je Toudrais le voir, 1 should Hke to see kkn. 

Si vous voulev ^ V V^ ^*he. ^ 

Rbmark 5. The verb wnUoirj particalailjr in the:inst 
tenses, is often used before an infinitive, to signify that &e ae- 
tioQ ezpreased by this infinitive has been trifSI or oommenced, 
but to DO effect. It can be rendered by the. verbs to try m to 
commence, 

Ex. : Je Youlus un jour lui parler de cela, 

/ tried one day to speak to him about that. 

See, besides, all that has been said on this verb, id the note 
6^ page 155, and page 354. 

EXEBOISE. 

Tbe veitNh Nomben 15 and 16, of the list, page 160. 

When I wish him to translate Homer, he answers that he will not 
translate it. Very well, Sir; what will you do with such an obstinate 
boy? Why did you not tell him that, when I dine, I wish to receiTe 
nobody ? I told him that, Sir, but he would come in^ and I coald not 
prevent him. I went to the translator who lives opposite, in order 

that he should translate that invoice, but he would not do it, ooles I 

» 

When by the conditional r~How is the past of the conditional of tkta 
lated into English ?— What are the verbs that vouMr lepresoatst 
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BhcHiId pav htm in advance. He wotild do ■ it, I know^ if you would 
UXL him that it is for me. What will you have for your trouble? 
Please to remember that I said that I will not receive any thing from 
you. I would have you know that I am an honest man. "VVill you 
please not to touch my plants. He wishes me to join that class, but I 
will not do it, because that would prevent me from taking my music 
lesson. If he would join to his petition the certificates which he 
showed to me, he would be admitted without difficulty. When we 
saw'him come, we wished him to be in China. 

OF THE FRENCH VERB DeOO^, AND TBB AlTXlLfART VBllRS; ^ftotf,'^ 

should^ AND cughi to. 

The verb deooir answers for all English verbs expressing 
dotv o r ■obligation. 

It renders in F^rench, 

1st. The verb to be followed b3)(to imd)a verb./? ./ /-^ ' / ' ^ , 

Ex. : Gluand devez-vous y aller 7 When art ^ju to go there f 

N. B. To 6c followed by to is also expressed by Stre* (See ceaaarlf 
2d, page 323, and the Remark page 325.) 

2d. The verb q^gJUio, It is then generally used in the 
conditional. T — - "-^ 

Ex. : Vous devriez ft dre eela, Tou tmgkt to do that, 

8d. The ytitbsk(mld, when h-eonveyB the idea of a dtfty, 
in whieh^eaae it is put in the eonditkmai. 

"Er, : Ces enfans devraient aller k P^cole, 
These children should go to school. 

Remark 1. Shall is nevw expraGHsed by devoir , except in 
interrogative sentences. 

Glue dois-je faire ? What shaU I do? 

' ^ ■ ^ (What am I to do?) 

On devons-nous aller? Where lAjjU toe go? 

•**— — (Where are we to go ?) 

Remark 2. Devoir, followed by the compound of the me* 
lent of the infinitive, signifies the conviction that a thing nM 
been done. " 

Ex. : II doit Pavoir fait. 
He must have done it. 

What does the verb devoir answer for 1~What does its conditional mood, present 
teas§, correspond to 1— When is ghalf tvonsbtted by that verb ?— What does it mean, 
vktt.itis followed by the eomponnd of the present of the infinitive 1— To what does 
its ini^rfect correspond 'U-To what do its past tensestsorrespond ?~How is the past 
of its conditional traiwlatfld into Jbiglish T-^What doeajts subjunctive, used inteno-- 
pttveiy, signiiy^ ' ' 







rtv> Mv^;, ;-^i-t ^<^- ^it't^ l/^ " "P^ 
. ;. '.I*. l/t;.i. 'Alii/, ^^ ^y. Aj-^-^ ^^^ 

Rkxark 3. The imperfect of this verb has twbdiflerent 
meanings, as "will be seen by the follni^'ing examples. The 
sense of the sentence which accompanies this verb makes the 
distinction easy. j^,j^ y^j^ 

Ex. : II devait 6tre avocat. He teas ^obtm lawyer. 

11 deTAit £tre en colore, He must have been tn mpauioiL 

Remark 4. Its preterits, both definite and indefinite, may 
be translated as follows. They, however, signify that vhai 
follows has l)een performed, through necessity. 

Ex. : Je dus lui dire cela, It was my duty to tell him thaL 
J'ai du lui dire ccla, / must have toid him that. 

Remark 5. The past of its conditional corresponds to Iht 
▼erbs ought to or should^ followed by the past of the iDfini- 
live. 

Ex. : Vous auriez du faire cela, You should have done that. 

Remark 6. The imperfect of the subjunctive of devoir is 
used under the interrogative form as foUow& 

Ex.: Du88d-je mourir je le dirais, 

/ woidd say it even if I were to die, • 

II faut qu'iis le fassent, dussent-ils tout perdre. 
They must do tl, should they lose every thingm 

Remark 7. Devoir, in the third person, followed by itre^ 
can be preceded by ce, as explained in remark 5, page 270. 

Ex. : Ce doit 6tre votre cousin^ 
He must be your cousin, 

EXERCISE. 

llie dertvatlTes Nos. 3 and 5 of the verbs, Uat, pafe 160. 

We are to leave the city very soon, and my brother is to sail to- 
morrow for the south. You should take care of our house during onr 
absence. I told you before, and 1 tell you a^in, that you ought not to 
mention that, because I am to take a house myself. Yes, you say that 
again, but 1 foretell you that you will nut execute it, and you should 
do something for us. The paper must have been offered by respecta- 
ble people, for many persons have subscribed. You ought to have 
contradicted him when he said that you had slandered me. It wnsmy 
duty to subscribe ; and 1 say that your name ought to hare been in- 
scribed on thai list. I will contradict him, even it' be vrere to turn me 
out of his house. We ought to have desciibed to our friends all the 
places through which we have passed. He must be a connoisseur,'ibr 
ne seems to be a ^rcat admirer of those paintmgs. 1 will transcribe 
the whole of the declaration of independence, fehnuld 1 spend tlie nigkl 

indoin^it. 

— ■ 

When can devoir have ee for its nomiuj^tive ? 
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or TBB TBEB |H»lfVOtrAAKD THE AUXILIARY TBRB8 eofl AMD COtlU, 

\-^^-^ may and mtg'A/. 

N. B. See th« note on this yerb, page 195, knd thdt of me^ 
»oiV, (same page.) 

We translate into French by the same verb, pouvotTf not 
only the verb to be able, but also the verbs can and may^ could 
and might. """^ 

Can and may are translated by the present of the indicative 
of pouvoir, 

Ex. : Je peHX or Je pais ftdre cela, / may do that, lean do that, 

RcMARK 1. Could is used in two different tenses in Eng- 
lish^, viz^ the past And the conditional. The learner must 
tberefore observe in which of these teases the English verb is 
Xised^'.in prdeir to translate it by the correspondiing tense ia 
Trench. 

Ex. : I could not go out yesterday, 
Je no pus pas sortir hiet, 
I could go out now if I had my hat, 
Je pourrais soiifrHpttsent sifaotHs rlion ehapeau. 

N. B. It is not useless to remark, that, according to the rules on the 
past tenses, the imperfeot of this verb reibrs^o a' state of tlungs that is 
past, jmd the pretorit indefinite t* a state of things going on. 

Ex. : J< ttf ^MWDQW p«» ieJui.dtre, 

At that time it was impossible for me to tell him. 

Je n?ai pas pu le lui dire, 

I hare not been able to tell him. 

Remark 2. Mighi^ from its use in Eaglish, is only Iraas- 
lated by the conditional. 

Ex.: I might be rich, , Je pourrais itre riehe. 

. Rbbiakk 3. The preterit indefinite, or compound of theA 
present of the verb pouwiV, besides its various uses, corres- i 
ponds to the auxiliary can, followed by have, and a past partis 
clplc. I 

EU. 5 How can you have been so simple ! 
Comment aoez-vous pu itre si simple ! 

Rbm ARE 4. The past of the conditional of pouvoir answers 
for the verbs could and mifirht, followed by Aapc and a past 
pitfticiple. 
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he have been here during my absence ? May we not study our lessons 
now, and play this evening? May you know one dny that you had 
a friend in mc. It must be they who came this morning. 

OF THE FRENCH VERB laiSSCT, AND THE ENGLISH VERB to UU 

Rememlier that the first person plural of the imperative 
mood of the French verbs has been translated in the conjuga- 
tions, by the English imperative let^ followed by the prononn 
us and the verb ; and that the same verb let^ followed bv a 
pronoun of the third person has been made to correspond to 
the third persons of the subjunctive mood, when the verb 
which requires the use of the subjunctive is understood. 

Ex.:. Allons, Let us go, 

Clu'elle sorte, /or je desire qu'elle sorte, Let her go otU.. 

The first person of the singular of the subjunctive can also 
be used by ellipsis, to represent, let me, when a desire is ex- 
pressed rather than a permission asked. -* 

Ex. : .Let me not go there alone, Que je n'y aiUe pas seul. 

But observe that the verb to let has in English two distinct 
significations. 1st, It means what the desire of the person 
who speaks is, without any intention of asking permission, as 
in the foregoing examples; and 2d, It is used for adung per- 
mission. In the latter instance, the second person of the im- 
perative of the verb laisser must be used, in correspondence 
to the English let^ which is itself in that person. 

This distinction can be made without the least difiSculty, 
When the English verb is followed by U8s for, if it is wished 
that the person or persons spoken to may also perform the 
action expressed by the verb, this verb must be put in the first 
person plural of the imperative ; while, if the person spoken 
to is simply to give permission, it will be necessary to use the 
second person of the imperative laisser. 

&. : Gentlemen, let us walk, Messieurs^ Morchons. 
This means ihai all the persons will walk. 

Father ! let us go out, Jdon phe ! latsseZ'tious sortir. 

That IS to say, aUouj us to go out. 

In the third persons it is necessary to see if the verb let can 
be supplied by allow. 

What is the correspondence between the French verb laisser and the Englfth 
verb t0 iH 1— When must Ut us be tranilated by laissei-nous ?--When ought the 
kapef^ve tpb^ uwd in the same instance 1— Wiiat Is to be observed in tbe third 
.penonsl 
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Ex. : Let him go (I wish him to go), Qti'il 9'tn dUc. 
Let him go (allow hyn to go), Laiaaez4e partir. 

Remark. The verb laisser^ signifying to cdlow, cannot al- 
ways be employed as an auxiliary to the following verb, as 
explained page 328. It is often considered as having a sepa- 
rate signification, particularly when both laisser and the fol- 
lowing verb have each a different objective. 

Ex. : Laissez-moi vous dure, Let im ftJI you. 

But, except when the verb is in the imperativei as above, it 
\» better to change the phrase, than to use, after laisser^ a veib 
having a separate objective. 

Ex. : I would wot let him strike her, 

Je ne permeUrais pas qu?U lafripptL 

Rekark. The verb to have, is omitted after to let. 

EIx. : Je V€us laUaerai ce vtn it ce pHx, 

I will let you have thift wme for ihat-prbe.' - 

# 

OP THE VERBS tttvoir, foire^ rendre, ^ 

Several peculiarities of these verbs -have beea oq^iained 
pages 155 and 351, with regard to ^awnr^ and pages 151 (wiUi 
the verb bouiUir,) 162 (with the verbyrtr«j) 338. and 329^ Mfi* 
pecting/atf e and othenk 

Faire being one of the four verbs menticiiied page 3S£^ is^ao 
narrowly connected with ihe infinitive that foUowfl it, that 
when this infinitive belongs to aprononliBal.«erb,;iig^ner8lly 
loses the personal, pvonoun- which ^ottowm.t mast ^be pra- 
fixMioit. 

£z*[: >Yoy8 me Xeres tromper, . Fdu will eaust mt to make mUtakef* 

Je le ierai exx aller, ^JwiU make him go. 

Remark, however, that vrith such 'pronominal r verbis not 
often wanted, the ellipsis might make the phrase obscijir^ and 
that another construction, or the use of the pronoun se^ wouM - 
be preferable* 

A similar ellipsis takes place with the verbs envoyer pr(h 
mener^ to send one about his business. 

N. 6. The English past participle is expressed iti Kreneh by tin 
present of the infinitive, after /aire, according to the rvHea above rt^ 
red to, 



. . -Must ibe fverb laisam' be always conildered aa an anzUiafy to tbb next Taitof-* 
What is said of iavoir 1 — Ot faire T — How 1b the pbnue oonvtroed- 
ia connected with a pronominal verb 1 
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Ex. : That circumstance wHl niakc them condemned, 
Cette circcnstanee Us f era condamner. 

The objective Xofaire does not admit of a noun in apposi- 
ion, unless it signifies to promote. The French phrase is 
lonstnied as follows : 

Ex. d They will make you their dupe, lUferont de vous leur dupe. 
He made him his friend, II en fit son ami. 

He was promoted a captain, On lefit capitaine. 

To makey followed by an adjective, is translated by rendre^ 

Ex. : That makes me happy, Cda me rend heuretix, 

N. B. More will be said on /aire in the third part of this Gramnoar. 

OF THE DIFFULKNCB B£TWBBN SOME FRENCH AND SOME ENGLISH 

TERBS. 

There are some verbs that are active transitive in one Ian- 
piage, and neuter in the other^ as they require to be followed 
>y a preposition. Others that are expressed by a single word 
n English, are represented by several in French, and vice 
'ersa. Many French ceflective verbs are simply intransitive 
iT neuter in English. The learner must ther^^fore be very 
»refu] when consulting his dictionary. The following phrases 
vill be an example of this difference. 

Ex. : H^ ^oqtributeci, or he subscribed ten dollars, , 
II eontributi pcitr, or il souserivit pour dix dollars, 

I will not listen to his reasons, 
Je nUeouterai pas ses raisons. 
He marched his troops^ 

II fil marcher ses troupes, 

We are preparing for our joul'ney, 

«VoMJ nous priparons pour notre voyage. 

They stopped at. a tavern, lU s*arritirenl d une taveme. 

There is a ilenter verb, viz. 'o6ctr, to obey, which, through a 
ihigular exception, can become passive, T^hus we say : Je 
mis ohei^ I am obeyed. 

EXERCISE. 

Tbe derivatives, Numbers 12 and 14, of the verbs, lint, page 160. 

Ladies! let us go out now: the air is cool, the evening delightful : 
Ou will not be sorry for if. Thus spoke the two captains: General, 
:t us go on the hill at the head of our companies, in order to see what 



WbsD li U nuUte translated by rmidre ?— Speak of tlM difference between some 
rancli verbs and tiiebr English corieBpondents ? 
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those muskets are which ditter at a distance. Since he wishes to 
speak let him speak ; but he may be persuaded that he will not eon* 
▼ince us. Let me show you which way is the shortest. Let me not 
tit>ubJe you sir ; 1 think that 1 can find the way myaelC Lot kin 
sueak, John; I am convinced that be does not speak the tnilk. Hi 
slanders rac ; but Id him know ihat I can be revenged. Let ns |iai% 
will you? Peter, let him pass ; he wishes to go home. I will Bakt 
him repenL Make that man go away. This omissioii will cam at 
to be scolded. His good conduct will make him pronooted. He intde 
him less his slare than his friend. That will make him satisfied. It 
will at least make him more careful. We parted with mutual feelingt 
of regret We opposed his arguments with Tigoor. The soldiert re- 
belled against iheir chiefs. Boil these chesnuts and fry that fish. Yoit 
will soon be obeyed. 

N. B. More might be said concerning some Terbs which require pe- 
culiar attention ^ but these rerbs are so intimately connected with the 
gallieisms, that it will be more proper to phuce ^em m the Thifd Fst 
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CHAPTER. TI. 

OP THE PAETI€LPXS.. . ' i 

A definition of the participle will be found page 168. - 
The participle is either present or paal. . 

or THE PRESBNT TAMTtCtWLm* 

The participle present has either the sense of a rea^ (ht that 
of an adjective. 

It is invariable when used as a Terb, but agrees in geDdor 
and number with the substantive to which it relates, whoi 
used as an adjective. It forms its feminine by the additkmoC 
a mute e, and its plural by «. 

It is a verb when it expresses an accidental action, and an 
adjective when it expresses a permanent qualification. 

When I say, 

J'ai vu cette femme obligeant ses amis, 
/ 9010 that woman obliging herfriendtf 

1 speak of an action which has taken place. Bvt if I ny, 



What It a psrtidple 1— ITow many participles are tbeie I^WImr IstlM iwunt 
participle Gonsidered as a verb 7— Wbaa la it nsed as an a4)eettv»t 
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merely wish to 



Cette femme est oUigeante, 
That woman U obliging, 

XSo hot intend to express any action, but I 
^i^bute to ber tjie quality of being obliging. 

Rbmark 1. The present participle has the sense of an ad- 
itofeiire when it precedes the noun in English, and also when 
it 18 placed after the noun on account of the words which fol- 
low it. 

^ Ex*: A head-dress shining -with tHamonds, 
Une c(Affwt briUante de diamans. 

Remark 2. It has the sense of a verb, when it has an ob- 
jeetiye. 

Ex. : I haye seen your sister charming every body, 
; J^mmitdtKetrnKrokMormmUtaut temonde, 

9 

' RBMAJtK» The present participle which follows a verb in 
%he preterit, can betranslated by the imperfect preceded by the 
inelatisre qui. 

Ex. : I found her crying, Je la trowai qxd pUurait. 

N. B. The instances in which an English present participle is re- 
presented, in French, by one of the tenses of the verb, hare been men- 
tioned in connection wiw the relative pronouns, and with the subjunc- 
tive mood. Much has been said, likewise of this participle, in the first 
part of this Grammar, and in the beginning of section 2d, of the chap- 
ter^serbs. 

BXEROISE. 

Hm verts eo^jQgatod like eroivtre, Number 15, list, page IdO. 

No one would think now-a-days of representing ansels and saints, 
drinking and laughing together. The turkey which your servant 
cookeil. w«Sr disffustiug. We saw the dreadful conflagration ex- 
tendijftg through the streets of the village, destroying every thing on its 
PM9a£;e, and leaving nothing but ashes and misery. He seduced, by 
ms astonishing eloquence, all who heard him. He conducts that busi- 
ness with trembling hands. They uttered piercing cries, when they 
saw themselves reduced to that extremity. We are constructing phra- 
ses, and parsing others. The' wicked will raise their withering voice, 
and you will see your growing reputation attacked by jealous people. 
He stood in his place, and looking at me with threatening eyes, he 
raised his cane. W'e saw him walking in the room and thmking un- 
doubtedly of the means of escape. You instruct them while amusing 
them. 

. la whidi of theie in^anees does it agree with the noun t-^How does it agrtfe**^. 
QiviB a sliniile rale to distiBgiiish the present partici|de used as an adjective 1— As 
a verb? 
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OF THE PAST PARTICIPLC 

The past participle is also considered sometimes as a vetb, 
and sometimes as an adjective, but the rules on its agreement 
being quite mechanical, will be laid down without entering 
into explanation. 

The feminine of the past participle is formed with a mute^^ 
and the plural with an «. 

Rule 1. The past participle, employed without an anx- 
iliary, agrees in gender and number with the word to which it 
relates. 

Ex.: Des enfans gftt^s, Spoiled ehiidren, 

Dcs marchandises vendues, Sold goods. 
Nous re vtnmes' blesses, We returned wotmded. 

Remark The French past participles, attendu^ on accoant 
of; vu, considering; suppose, suppi>sing; passSj aAer; oWi 
heard; e^c/!pf^, except; y compritt, included; ci-jointy drVk- 
clus, y inclus, enclosed ; are invariable when they precede tbe 
substantive which they qualify, as they are then considered 
prepositions, or the phrase is ellipticaL 

The participle ete is always invariable. 

Ex. : Attendu les ^v^nemensi On aeeotmi •/ ike evemiB. 

Vous trouverez ci-joint mcs deux lettres, 
You will find here enclosed my heo /eff ert. 

Rule 2. When the past participle is joined to the anxiliarj 
avoirj it agrees in gender and number with its objective direct, 
when that objective is placed before the participle. 

N. B. The objective direct may be either a peraonal or a rehtife 
pronoun, or a noun preceded by quel^ quelle, 4«., what; qfu de,ot 
eotnbUn de, how much, how many. 

Remark. Observe that the past participle, joined with cicotr, 
never agrees with its nominatim, its objective indtreOj or 
with its objective direct, when this latter is placed after U» 
participle. 

And above all, this participle, when joined to avoir. mGft be 
mvariable, if it has no objective direct. 

Ex. : Envnyez-moi mcs livres, si vous les avez lus. 
Send me my books if you have read them, 
Combien de livres avez-vdlis achet^s 7 
Hoto many books have you bought ? 

^r^Si'vla l!!!wSauL "»'«"//»»« past partlcipJel-HowdoesIt form fis fc.taiiie 
WhS I- rirJJi ** *■.?**'** "' "*® P"»* participle when tued wiUioiUaii MuHtiy 1- 



Nous avons vu ces dames^ et nous leur avons PARLi, 
We have seen thone ladies^ and wt have 8p€ikento them. 
Regardez le«6iciffti6 qae J'ai ACRKYftes, ; 
Look at ^he simff which I hast bought, ' 

RoLB 3. When the past participle is joined vV'ith the verb 
itre, either in the passive voice or iti the compound tenses of 
a neuter verb, it 'dl.wa,y8 agrees with the norniaatiye oi the 
verb. , 

Ex. : Elle est cHikRMi&e de tous voir, She is overjoyid to tet you* 
Its sontTENus ce itkatin, They eanm this maming. 

BuLC 4. With pronominal verbs, tlie verb e/rc which, is 
used. in their compqfind tenses, fulfils, through stfieHipsis, the 
place of the verb avoir. The past participle of a pronominal 
verb is therefore usi^ as it would be after the verb avoir ^ and 
agrees with the direct objective that precedes it, whether that 
objective be a noun or a pronoun ; while it remains invariably, 
if the direct objective is placed after the past participle.' 

Ex^: Nous nous sommes HABiLLds, We have dressed ownelvea. 
lid sesontBATTUS, ■ They have fottghU 

EUe s*est lay£ les mainSy 8he has toashed her hands: 

Nous noUs sorames ficRiT ' We have written letters to 

des ieunes, each other. 

This rule is applicable both to reflective and reciprocal verbs, las 
shown by the foi*eg;oing examples. But it will be advisable for the 
learner to see whjit is said on this subject, pages 137, 138, and 139'. 

Remark. The past participle joi pronominal verbs* agrees 
only with the pronoun which is its direct abjective ; it remains 
therefore invariable in the foUpwiug. verbs, with which ^-ihis 
pronoun is, in FVench, an objective indirect. JSe plaire a, se 
complaire dy to talce pleasure in ; $e d^plaitByXo dij^pleasc, efich 
other ; se purler, to speak to each other ; $e sttccider, to suc- 
ceed each other; se huire, to injuifeoile another; se rappelir^ 
to remember. . 

Ex.: Elle s*cst'RCi^£ilTic, ' She has repented. 

Nous nous^ sbm'mes PA&Lfi, We have spoken to each qther. 
Ik'Se soht N9I, They have injured each other. 

, ' ' . ' ■ ■ 

These are the fundamental rules on the agreement of t))e participle 
past, which seem so difficult to foreij^ners. It is true that they are not 
always easily applied ; but all difficulties on this subject will be ex- 
plained after the following exercise. 

What i» the rule concerning the agreement nf the pa«t participle after the verb 
^(re7— VVith what does itagrne after etre ?~What are the histancKsin which the 
|»8t participle, which comes after itre^ agrees with its objective direct 1— With what 
does* tlie past participle agree in thecompound tenses of a pronominal VHrti 1— What 
are tlie verba after which the past participle remains invariable I^What is the 
reason of that 1 

32 
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BXBECISB. 

The Aral twentjr vertM writMn ttht >te4^ Na li, li^ paff»]iL 

I ran after the strawbeny girl this morning, and I reached her a> dM 
was going lo sell her lasi basket. My maatcr asked for the eaadle 
when 1 liad exiinguishcd iu ] fear that h« abouM infrio^ the kwi 
eaiablished in the country, and should incur the penally fixed by the 
judges. 1 hafe receifed your letters enclosed your brother's. The 
verses that you have composed for me are replete with grace and ele- 
gance, but I do not deserve the compliments which you paid ne. I csa 
gi?e you a furnished room, unless you would like better u> famish it for 
yourself. They are ruined men, if their passion for gambling induee 
then to tfuch an action. The news reeehred by the last packet is very 
alarming, and my mother ie penaaded that luAeaa I eo to Europe in* 
mediately, 1 shall Iom the. property that my unele left me by hife ^tH 
Have you not admired, aa well as 1, the beautiAil piottirea that yoor 
master has showed to us 7 These yoimg laches, instead aiwnmg the 
verbs that I had eiven tbem yesterday, Wicqt to the fiatiery this iboi» 
ing ; but they wnl be punished. I know that th^ have repealed ; bat 
repentance does not repair the faults that a person has committed : it 
only renders them less odioua My children went to church this after 
noon, and sat in your pew. They placed themseives there because the 
door was open, aiid they wfere persuaded that you would not blame 
them. Those two ladies met each other in the street this morning. 
They conversed for several hours, and paid each other so many com- 
pliments that I laughed after having left them. We pleased each other 
as soon as we were introduced to one anotlier. The different eveotf 
which succeeded one another, have changed the fiaice of affairs. 

4)ASBS Uf WBICB TBI AORiEMEMT OV TB^ PAST PAHTICIPLC- MfSHT 

PRESKNT SOME DIFPICULTT. 

When the past participle, preceded by an objective direct, is 
immediately followed by a verb in the infinitive mood, the leara- 
er must be aware that this objective direct may be either that 
of the participle or uf the verb in the infiuitiveit 

In the former instance, there is no doubt that the participle 
must agree with the substantive, which is its objective direct, 
but in the latter, the participle having no objective, remains in- 
variable. This must not be considered as a new difStculty, as 
it is a mere illustration of the general rule. 

Ex.: La demoiselle que j'ai en ten dub chanter, 
The jfoung lady wham J heard ring* 
La chanson que j'ai entendu chanter, 
The song thai I heard sung, 

ThI 
page 



lis subject is very, closely connected with the diflSieuIty explained 
334, kule 7, and page 327, Ride 1, and in order lo underslami 



Vfhut M said of the past mrtkiplq Mlow«d l)y an hrfbiltiv»>-WlieB 
agree? 
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ihesBfttffktUfMm betCeir,' it ifmst be Vehletiibelied th&t when th6 subscaxin 
live is the objective of the participle, it is also the agent of the action 
ejcpressed by the infinitive. TUus,iauccorciing to the first of these two 
phrases, / have heard a youn^ lady to ho was singing. The relative que 
IS the objective of the participle past, and f)ii,UDderstbocl, is ti^ nomina- 
tive of the verb to. sing; but by the sepqnd phrase, I have heard some 
person singing the song, but Hot the svng that was singing. 

Then the relative ^ue, bein^ the objective of the infinitive smg^ the ' 
participle must, remain invariable. 

Remark 1. The past participle fait is the only exception to this 
rale. It never agrees with the preceding subBtantivCi as it fbrmb biM 
one sense with the infinitive that follows It. 

Ex. : Je les ai fait venir. Jtmade them cwne. 

It is impossible to tin^rstand in this sentence that you haveimMletihe 
]tora6ne, and as this participle yktfj cannot, without impropriety, 'be 
sefNirated from the infinitive^ it is looked at as a part of diis verb, ana 
remains invaria:ble. 

RctfAML 8. - In sdmi cireupostiuiocs! tlfe pmticiple may detiBVniine 
tJlie sense of the »en tenter t ' 

ForiiifcCahde^ if the JToItcMiVig sentence irere to be f rahiditted nilVd 
EngUfah,)ii0 Ugaivu appltMltiti the soholar kfiows, hf the egt^eiMent-^ 
the partfcifiie with {ft , thatithis )M-onoiink the obJeiAive>bf^?lik/ and thu* 
the agent of the infinitive applaudir. Therefore, he trft«Blates.tbi8iifel» 
tence by J«ato <4em ap/i^ttdinir. , •. 

If the senl^nce had been, Jelss oj pu ^tpfdirudirt as tu doeti feot agree 
with les, this pronoun would be the objective of the infinitive, and the 
pknmMMdwmvtiifstMiatwtepwjatiupfim^ I mm» tkskif^ap- 

Rsifei&K '^' The French 'T^rVlti^«^^beani); ti it^; tdpirM^'ti 
lei. ' ' 

Thus you will isiy i^f^gieons'thftt you let eat, 

JeUa^ Us^sis manger. 

But if you suffered them to be ehten, 

Je Us aiUassi manger* : 

N. B. The rule and remark, p^geS28, and 329, tnttetbie remejsH- 
bered. 

Rkmark 4. Sometimes there is an infinitive 1lVldf^stoed;afteI;, the 
participles voutei, pu, d(k^ permis^ which remain invariable, as tly9 .^pre- 
ceding substantive cannot be considered the objective to the participle. 

Ex. : Je lui ai rendu tous les services que j'ai pu, 
IrenUend hhniUihe services I toM (feiider). 



When ought the past participle to remain invariable 1— Explain what is mid of the 
past participle /ait.— What is to be observed with regard to a past p^clpie^ §fter 
MM^ an InMCHre Is iliiderteeinA f 
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N . B. Before going ob with tUi diiBcoItf, tt will bt ai?inbte to write Iht 
IbOowing eierciae. 

, EXERCISE. 

TIm rest of the Teria written like jtmdre. 

Those grapes that I saw you buying at market this xnomiog, I ssw 
fiill from the vine. The birds which I understand that you have catcB, 
I saw stolen from a countryman, yesterday. 1 saw them fly from ihdr 
cage, and I saw them killed by the man who sold them to you. I heard 
vou cry this morning miss , "^hAt was the cayse ot it t Did you not 
bear me scolded ? They feigneafriendship forme, and it tbey had seen 
me cheated by every body, they would have suflered me to be ruined. 
I saw those portraits painted, for I used to stay here vrhen the painter 
came. I heard them pity the soldiers who bad been condemned by the 
court martial. 1 went to the dyer's shop this morning, and made him 
dye again the apron which he bad spoiled. Those horses are exhaustedr 
because you did not let them eat sufficiently this morning. .' You have 
suffered me to be clieated without warning me. 

RvLfi 1. The past participle preceded by t#p or more 
nouns to which it relates, agrees with either one or both of 
them, according to rules that are entirely similar to those of 
the agreement of verbs with their noniina^ves. Ii would there- 
fore be very useless to repetft Uiem. They will be found page 
3JI^ and following. : . '• ■ 

Ex. : C'est son int^r^t plui6t que votre f(glicit£ qu'il a consult^, 
It i$ his interest rather than yonrftUcity that he Kas eonsvUei, 

The rules and remarks on the ci^eetives, page ^16, most 
likewise be applied to the agreement of the past participle, 
^hen it follows two noups connected by c/e, or an adverb of 
quantity and a noun. 

Ex. : Le plus grand nombre; des insulaires fut ^gorg^, , 
The greatest part of the islanders was slaughtered. 
Tan I de malheurs qae vous avez souflerts, 
So many misfortunes you have suffered^ . 

N. B. Some remarks will be made in the chapter of adverbs, on the 
past participle which succeeds te peu de, . 

Rule 2. Two successive past participles or a past participle 
and an adjective must both agree with the noun to-wnich they 
relate. 

Ex. : Je Ics ai tus morts, / have seen them dead. 

Rule 3. When the participle is followed by a verb con- 
nected with it by the conjunction que, this participle is invari- 



^«w Is the past participle used when counected with a following veib hfM 
conjuncUon que. ,-«» *^ , 



\ 



able^ MB the preceding'^substantWe is ttie«)b}eotfte4)£1ill^Md»M' 
verb, and not that of the participle. ": ' ■ • *'^ 

Ex* : La lettr« que j'&i pRfifiUMB queiTOue aViez^kB^iTB,' • 
The Utter wkteh I presumed thatyw had'teeni^edi, 

Rule 4. Tt will be remfembered that, according to Rule 3, 
pmge'tTBAhciVteticiifjf&tima Z^or r, d(lind#lbt^ k'whole clause. 
T£etBk>re ^vhell tiDe furon^h' ^' b«la»tMs 'i^igmfi^ticft befbteW 
past participle, this participle dbesiiief VttPjr'i ' ' 

Ex. : Elle n'est pas aussi belle que j^Pardis knagiti^, . ' 

She is not to hmdo&mt iu 1 kdd^iiMglkedXthia skk ivas). 

ISMtM 5. Wbeii thb participle hAs fbr its direct objectiVe 
the pwjHmiitni as etplaihed, page 275;' thi^ (participle rem&inii^ 
invariable, no good reason for this exception, is given by gram- 
marians. It is probably ocdMiOti^iby the frequent use of this 
pronoun as an indirect objective* \ 

,EZf : Yous ra'avez o^t d^a fleurs,; j'q^At mu^r i 

iouf^eredimtfio^erjs; Itopkaom^, i.:; -.i 

But it im /be Wi itidli^ obj^tive; the ^^tXlciiXe has nothiiiiji' 
t<) do ivith it, becaus^ i)ie past pairUci^e always agrees wit£i 
tl;ie direct objective. 

Ex. i Votrfe frSre m'a (fieri t ; User les leftwJi (iT:/e'J*eii':fLi t^E^ucs, ' '^ 
Four brother has wHtiin tn tut j rt^^thi Utter tbhkhlhmi reteiV' 
edfrom him. 

RiTLE 6w A past participle aeeompanied by ^,and preced*^ 
ed by an advert^ or word of quantity, agrees with ihe nonri, 
either expressed or understood, that is mcxlified by the adverb, 
unless this noun be one of those that cannot be used with the 
cardinal numbers, or be employcd-in the singular. 

Ex. : Combien Dieii en a-t-il exauc^9 1 
« How many has God listmed to! ' 
due de science il a acquis ! 
How much td^H^ M %b ie^mi^dl ^ 

Byi the participle nenr^r ivaiies when < the; adi^epb cvi m^ri of 
quantity is pl8(ced after it. , 

Sx; : ' J^cn <ii oontlu %eaQODU|bf tftt ^tafCiH richkt) 
, ■' J l^t kttiwHimanymha.ft^re richi , 

Rtrtte i. fhe patstpirticiple of a yerb^ eiiher impei^naj, 
or used impersonally, cannot in any inanner agi;ee with any 

* , ■ I —m 

How l« the past participle used when relating to U ?— How when relating to en t 
How wboD it relaMs lo^ and is preceded by an: adverbor^word «fkpmMktf I— 
SoM the past participle or an impersonal verb ever vaiy 1 ' 

32* 
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fluhsUnliTe, as these verbs express only an action or state, and 
have no objective. 1 1\ 

Ex. : La pluie qii'il a pait. The rain that ftU, 

II s'e«t raaaemb.'^ une foiile de g«-ns arm^s, 
A crowd of armtd men have assembled. 

Rule. 8^ The past participle cannot agree with a noun or 
pronoun governed by a preposition uiyierstood, eveniftbe 
pronoun were the relative que^ 

Rx, : Le^ jours fii*il a vficn, 

Tht ffays diring which he has Ihnd. 

^ue is here wed instead of pendant ksqiuth^ And bealdevf^flv being 
the participle of a neuier, verb, caimot bftve t^y direct objecUve. 

■ 

'■EXBRGI8B. 

AH tbe ▼erto of tbe third Ikt of the foorth conjugation, page 103. 

You shall close, in spite of yourself, the lots of ground that I amntfw 
certain, that you possess. She is not as p^ood as I had thought. We 
are as honest as you have said. You have said that .1 hiive.no hooks, 
but 1 bought mtvay thb morning. That man had many friends, but he 
has kkst several, because he did hot Vnoxr how 'to appreciate the ser- 
vices that he had received from them. How many men have yon en- 
gasred? How mao]( exercises have you written? What lessons has 
sl»e recited ? What verbs have you learned ? A uumbor of poor peo- 
ple presented themselves at the d(xir of the dispensary this morning, 
and asked for remedies against the prevailing epidemic. I heard the 
pcses bray during the week i spent in the country. Yoa will boil 
- a few dolphins, and you will fiy the rest, for we bave.osugbt a 
great number. . ' , . 



CHAPTER VIl. 
OF THE PRSroiSITIOlfS. 

' A definition of that part of speech will be ibcnd pag« lOi 

Rule. Prepositions cannot be piaced at fhe end of sen- 
tences in French ; as we8 mentictned with the pronouns. But 
the general rule given in Section 4. of the Chapter cljf Pro- 
nouns, is sometimes of so difficult an application, that many 
writers will overlook it as in this phrase; < 

La majorile s'c$t prononcee conire. 

What are the inttaneM in which a nast participle, preceded by tlie rdadve fih 
does uol sgree with it 1 ^ . 
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■ 

There are besides many elliptical phrases that end with a 
preposition ; ad, il parle pour et contre. 

REMARKS ON SOME FRENCH PREPOSITIONS. 

The French preposition chez signifies, at the house oU and 
corresponds to at followed by the possessive case. 

, Ex. = Chez le president. \ ^, ^ "^^uC^. ""^"^ 

Followed by a personal pronoun, it corresponds to a/, fol- 
lowed by a possessive adjective and ihe word house. 

Ex. : Chez moi, chez lai, ] Ai tny kouse^ at his house, 

■> . ■ ■ • • ' • 

As the Frepch have no word to express. Ap.tzze, they us^ ^he 
preposition ckez, follovired by a personal prohOqn. . , 

Ex. : Allee chez vous, Go home, 

Chez sometimes relates to the character of a person, and 
means tn. 

.■..::.:'■•■.'.,■'.: •■ ■ ■ ■• \'' 

Ex. ; Cette vertu est chez vous un vice, 
This virtue is a vice in you, 

Chez atsb stands fot amongst. . . [" ' 

Ex. : Ap*-^s avoir v^cd quelque temps chez leSi Mollachs, 
J^er having live^for some time among the Jdotlachs, 

Entre means between and is applied to two or more. But 
pmrini signifies amongst, and is used with indefinite or veiy 

large numbers. 

-, . . ' .■■■•• 1 

Dans and en, both answering to tn, must not be con- 
founded. 

Erij having a vague and undeterminate sense, is not follow^ 
ed by an article. ' If we except the cases in which this prepo- 
sition is nsed before the ti&mes ot kingdoms, empires,^,, and 
before the.namiesyif.t^e mtonths, it generally forms with the 
words to which it is joined) a kind of adjective or adverb, 
s^iifying a ffianner of dpjng or being, not uncommon, and ezr 
elusive of the oth/srs. 

I 

Ex. : Etre en bonne sant^, To be in gooel health, 

Eire en veste, To be dressed ina rofind jacket. 

Voyager en cabriolet, • To travel in a gig'. 

Ecrire en lettres d*or, To write wUh gold Utters, 

','. > : Meure ei^ .roiusique, To set to wusic. 



What does tlie preposition ckez si^ify ?— How It the word home translated into 
Frnnchl— Wb«t does eA«. signify besides?— What |« U^. diSSefOOM between Sftfrs 
and ;»armt?—-VVhat is tbediflerence between <2aiM and en 1 • 
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Vin en bouteiUes, BoUltd i9tae» 

Etre en paix. To be in jMcce. 

Eln vain. In vtUn. 

En effei. In JacL 

En f^riid. Indeed, 

Yet wo flee tfft followed by an article, poaaessive or demon- 
atrattve adjectivea in aome few locntiona aaaciioned by usage. 

Ex. : En I'anik^e mil huil cent, JEc In the year 1800, ^ 

En Pair, In the sir. 

Eln I'absence du ministre, In the absence of thi mmuUr, 

En ces lermct, hi these tarm*. 

En ces mort, hi these woihU. 

En ma presence. In mtf pretewUm 

Eln la pr^^noe de In the frresenee ofi 

En les is contracted Into cs in some few denominations like 
the following: 

Elx. : Mature is arts, Master of arts, 

DocMur ^ aeieOQM, iltetor ^f actewcft . 

DariM is placed before nouns that are determined ; as, 

Ex. : Dans ma chambre, In my room. 

DatiM and en are sometimes opposed to each other, to. ex- 
press different relations. 

For instance coUm en baBes^ signifies, cotUNO pat up in hales, &s an 
article of commerce ; vin en bouteiUes, bottled "wine. These wordSi 
thus used, oon?ey an idea of distinolicn between esCton t»^Meif tmi all 
other manners of puuing up cotton ; «m en houiHUet, signifies the mMi- 
ner in which the wine is preserved, offered for sale, &c» This- is afer* 
manent and ordin iry stale of the ^oods. Du coton dans des saes, du wn 
Ams des hooMUesj mould signtfyv ml the Cotton has heen pntiail^gs, 
or the win€ in bottles, for some particular purposes, and would vahttan^ 
yey the idcaof a permaneDt^iuiaUon. « 

If, fur want of bales,! the eottoa had bttfi pwt ill barteli^- or iloiai n 
ai^ unomnmoB way, we should use dmis with tbo.«rtide« 

Dan9, conn^tl?d with expr^ss^flMM of tirM, ttifrifttieB'fti^^ 
that will elapse- between the actual period ^aildtitttt ttt wtiiiiii 
an aetfoti will <* o m i wepce. En enpvtset^ the titu^ -MdiM 
pass between the beginning and the end of the actkCK 

Ex. : Pirai k Boston dans trois jours, 

T/uree days hence I toiU go to Boston, 

J'ir^i k Boston en trois jours, 

I watt be thru days going to Boston, 

En placed between two nouns can be trtinaSated asioDoWs: 
Ex. ; D'erreur en erreuV, From an error to another. 

What Is tM dlilbMaM iMi^tan ilie mieanliig of Ami and fh^ 
■Kuu of time 1 
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In some instances it is a matter of choice to use dans with 
e article, or en without. 

Ex. : Dans I'^t^, or ex\€i6,in summer. 

En signifies like a, like, 

Ex.: Je Ic trnitai en frdre, , , ' 

I treated him tike a brother, 

In^ before the word manner, and generally when its pldce 
tn be sifpplled by with^ is expressed in French by de. 

Ex. : In this manner, De eette manUre, 

In a tender v«jice, D^wie voix tendre. 

It is also in some peculiar expressions, supplied by various 
repositions. 

Ex. : Jamais de ma^ie, ^ever in my life, 

Rien au moncfe, Mtthing in the world, 

N. B. See, besides, what was said on some peculiar prepositions, 
lage I9S, and on the prepositions fromf about, toUh, and by, page 164. 

Remark.^ Some prepositions may not only be psed as such, 
lUt also as adverbs or conjunctions, according to the construe- 
Ion of the phrase. The learner is requested uol to confound 
hese parts of speech. For this purpose, he .may either consult 
I dictionary, or apply the explanations that have been givon in 

he lespeccive chapters. 

...■..,'*•» 
Before proceeding with this subject, the following exercise inust be 
Wtteh. "■••■ 

' BXBRCISA. 

i • • . , > . : ■ '. ' ■ . ■ ■. « , 

All theirregidsr verbe have now been studied by die learner, and wiUbt employ' 
i^ pnunJacwNMly in die following ezercliei. 

Shall- we go to your house to-day^ or will you come to ours? Where 
* your master ? He is at his father's, or at the tailor's. In him it is 
Oo(fnes9, but it is weakness in you. Xhefl was allowed amongst the 
fHirtans. The armies were in ftenr. The enemy were in a large field, 
nd we were in a meadow. As it was in winter, the officers were in 
letr tents, and we were in doubt whether we should commence fight- 
ig or hot. You could not find in the woild a more covetous man. — 
id you ever see, in your life^ such a queer character ? • I did that dur- 
1^ your absence. It was in December, in the year fifteen hundred and 
^enty-five. I cannot see the fire-works, because you arc directly he- 
re me. 1 am before you because I came beHire you, and if you arc behind 
»«,' it is your own fault. Why did you come after me ? The prisoner 
as here before eleven o'clock, and the judges cnme nfier five o'clock. — 

Can ymi mentioa an instance in wliich m la not translated into French either by 
ajworenl 
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Yoorbook ii on the sbelf. I thought it was under. No,«ir, HisoDit; 
it is placed under your dictionary. If you have any letters, pu thm 
to ine ; fur I will sail for Havre ten days hence. I expect 1 shall be 
thirty days going to Cluobec. 

REMARKS ON SOME FRENCH COMPOtTND PREPOSITIONS. 

There are prepositions which are compounded of several 
words. 

Some require the preposition de to come after them. They 
are principally those which end hi English with of, from, or 
with, and those which follow : 

on board. 



A bord de, 
autour dc, 
auprds de, 
prds dc, 
proche de, 

k c6t^ de, 

k fleur de, 

k l'6gard de^ 

imoin84e, 

audeUide^ 
au dehors de, 
k regard de. 



near, nigh, by. 

S beside, by, 
doae to. 
even with. 

Swith regard to, 
eoneeming, 
i under, for less 

MyOIMB* 

mit^%»HhML 

wUh regard to. 



k 4*^preuve de, jtroof against. 



AU dessuff de, 

au dessous de, 

au devant de, 
au derri^re de, 
au dedans de, 
k i'insu de, 
au travers de, 
& moins de, 
au tour de, 

lelnagde, 
Tis-^-vis de. 



above, over, 
upon, 
under^ iebv, 

before. 

wOhm. 
unkMwnto, 
through. 
JbrleuUtmu 



oppv9i 
over agakuL 



( e^ipMriastlil 



Pres de, near, can he used without de, when two phM 
are spoken of. 

Avant, takes de, only hefor^an infinitive. ^ 
Via-d-visde, opposite, and hors de^ out of, can be used with* 
out de but only before nouns. 
The following prepositions require d to come aft^ Ibem. 
Confbrm^ment k, according, pursuant, ^ 

^SX ! ""• •^"' '^"' "^"^ <•*•'*** ***'> }S^« 

quant k, as for, as to, with regard to.. [ proooon* 

saufi, (only before a verb,) preserving lA« rtj*^ q^ J 

All the other prepositions are directly followed by thesouB 
article, or pronoun, without de and d, such aa seUm, aoeoid 
ing to. 

The adverbs dedans, dehor 8, dessus, desfovsj can sever 1i 
used as prepositions, except in the two following instances.. 



Are Cbere propMltioiM oompoiindcd of sevcf al veMi )*-Wbat are ttaw wMih * 
quire de to come after them ?— What are those that are followed bjit% 
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L Wbea tliejr are preceded by au and loUawed by dr, (as 
the foregoing list,) and when they are preceded by (2e or par, 
which case they are not followed by de, 

Ex. : De dedans, de dehors la maison, 

From wilhin^Jrom wiihout the Aoiue« 
Par dcssusles yeujc^ 
Ovtt head and eyei, 
PreneS'le par aessous le bras, 
Take Mm under the oK/^m. 

I, To represent the prepositions above and belotD, iffitkin 
d without^ opposed to each other, and hating a common ob- 
stive, placed after the second preposition. 

Ex. : II n^eat ni dessus ni deseous la table, 
He is neither above nor below the table, 

OF THB ARTICLES AFTBR THE PREPOSITIONS. 

^f. B. See whal w.as said on this subject, pages 195, and 196. 

Three prepositions, viz. sans^ avecy and paty require par^ 
!ular attention. 

Bara always excludes the article before a substantive used 
a partitive sense, but requires the definite te, /a, lc8^ before 
uns in a general sense, or when the is used In English. 

N. B. 8an8 has sometimes, in French, the sende of tDtre it 
tfor. 

IjL t Combien d'arts aeraient incomnii sans le fer. 

How many arte would be ttnknoum were it not for iron, 
II roourut sans eiifaiM, Ho died without ehUdren, - 

Sans ies o/Eciera, . Without the qffieere, 

3y analogy to the exception page 187, a.noun having a par^ 
ve sense, and qualified by an adjective, requires, though it 
i;overned by sans^ to be determined by the indefinite article 
or une^ in the singular, and in the plural by the preposition 
representing the partitive article, on account of the nega-' 
e sigiiificatioa of sans, 

Cx. : Sans une grande perte, Withoui great lofs, 

t id evident, in the former ^x^mple, thnt sans excludes iron in gene- 
and that sans lefer signifies, if there were no such thing as iron in the 
'id, t 

n the latter phrase, sans tnfans means without any chilA*en. 

Avec rejects the partitive article only whrn it is prefixed to 
^tantivcs expressing moral qualities, as it can then be con- 



What is remarked concerning smu %—Ave 1 
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sidered as an adverb ; but it is always required before nottosj 
of sensible objects. 

Ex. : Avcc honncur, With honour, 

Avec dc I'argent, With numey. 

Par is followed by the article when it means, by meara^^ 
or through, and also when an article is used after it in English. 

It rcjecls the article when it is used, with the noun that fol- 
lows it, as a modification to the verb, or when it is followed by 
a noun used in a partitive sense. 

Ex. : II I'obtiendra par la douceur, 

Ih wiU obtain U through nvUdnm, 
lis mouraient par milliers. 
They died by thousands, 

EXERCISE. 

We shall walk round the meadow. I wrote my letter on the table 
which is close bv you. Sit down by me. Cut that sorrel even with 
the ground. I bought it at the rate of five shillings a pound. With 
regard to what you say, he disbelieves it. She lives opposite (o N't 
garden. They planted a large tree before the liouise. I can do no- 
thing for want of money. A candid and sincere man always speaki 
and acts according to what the tliinks. 1 waited for you till five o'clock. 
We pulled him from' under the bed. The cries proceded from wiihin 
the house. I went as far as Ctuebcc ; and 1 travelled along the river. 
You did it without the knowledge of your parents. lamwithoaia 
servant, and I refused to take one who came without recommendationi. 
How could we live without hope, that precious blessing. He isapri" 
soner and lives without hope. He always acts with prudence. I always 
see him with children, and never with men. She'answerad with pas- 
sion, and spoke with impudence. It would be very difficult to trade, 
were it not for money. The wind made the apples fall from the tieei^ 
and we picked them up by bushels. 

OBSKRVATIONS ON SOME ENGLISH PREPOSITIONS. 

1 

Above is rendered by plus de, when preceding a noon e^ 
pressing time, so as to signify more than, or lokger Vkant* 

Ex. : Le combat dura plus de deux heures, 
The fight lasted (Aove two hours. 

At i^ expressed by Je, after nouns or verbs, denoting Mgefi I 
derisioTifjoy, and surprise. i 

Ex. : II se moque de vous. He laughs at yoiu 

^ ^^ 

it ^Jtfi ^ remarked concerning par 1-How is above translated into Fiwdi wb* 
It Bisnifies mortf Oanl— When 6 at translated by del ««»- 
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By^ preceding a noun of weight or measure^ and the words, 
day, week, month, or year, is tunslated by d* 

Ex. : J'achele k la livre, / buy by the pound. 

In, after words denoting pain, hurting^ or wounding, and 
precedini; one of the possessive adjectives in conjuncUon with 
any part of the body, is translated by d, and the possessive 
• adjective is left out. 

Ex. : II fut bless^ au bras, . He xoas wounded in his amu 

In, when it precedes a noun relating to time, is not express- 
ed in French. 

Ex. : J'^tais la Ic soir, / was there in the evening. 

In, before a present participle, is generally translated by d, 
and the infinitive, 

Ex. : II prend plaisir k le faire, He takes delight in doing it. 

On or upoTi, after verbs meaning to live, to depend, to* sub- 
sistj to play, is rendered by de, 

Ex. : Nous vivons de racines, We live upon roots, 4 

It is not represented before the names of the montfis and of the days 
of the week as was said before. 

On is represented in French by various prepositions as fol- 
lows: on a visit, en visite ; on a journey, en voyage ; on my 
fpay to, en chemin pour; in your place, k votre place; on the 
plainf dans la plaine, &c. 

- FoTj when it signifies during, must be translated by du- 
TioUj or pendant. 

Ex. : Pendant- trois jours, For three days. 

Such Expressions as this — cf an afternoon, are translated 
as follows : — dans Papres midi. 

It is necessary for the learner to consult his dictionary with 
attention, before he makes use of a preposition, as not only 
on, in^ by, &c. but nearly all the others, are expressed in va- 
rious ways, according to the verbs or nouns they are connect- 
ed with. As for instance: with long steps, h grands pas; 
spelled with ?, ecrit par i ; out of three, sur trois; out of res- 
pect, par respect; in preference to, de preference h; into the 
post office, k la poste, &c. 

N. B. Several prepositions, forming a sort of adverb, with 



When \i by translatod by h 7— When Is in translated by a 1— Wlien is thin prepo- 
irition omitted in French ?— What is said of for 1— Of upon ? 
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the substantives which they govern, are not followed by an 
article. (See the Rule 4th, page 19&.) 

EXERCISE. 

We mated for him above two months, and when we saw that wintor 
was approaching, we departed. We were above, twenty persom ia 
the boat, and we had a long passage. We lived for one week on bread 
and cheese. The captain laughed at us. We were surprised ai sudi 
conduct, and we thought that it was very unpleasant to depend on such 
a person. He purchased his coffee by the barrel, and now he sells it by 
the pound. He plays on his flute, and often amuses us during Um 
whole evening. I have a pain in my shoulder, and I cannot' put on my 
coat. If I were in his place I would not do that. Must we spell thu 
word with t or with s? If you take four out of eight, you wiQ haye 
exactly halfl He consents to it, but it is out of kin&ess to me. 

ON THE PREPOSITIONS dc, d, AND POUR. 

The use of these prepositions before an infinitive is always a 
subject of difficulty for foreigners. 

It must be observed that the preposition that precedes an in- 
finitive in French, is always governed by the preceding word, 
whether an adjective or a verb. The preposition to, which ne- 
cessarily precedes the English infinitive, is comprehended in 
the single word, which is used to express the French infinitive. 

This being understood, we shall have to determine the cir- 
cumstances in which the French infinitive is to be preceded by 
one of the three prepositions, viz. d, de, or pour. 

N. B. It is not necessary to speak here of the uistaiices in which one 
of these prepositions forms together with the preceding and fidlowing 
words, a kind of gallicism, as the Third Part of this work is specialiy 
devoted to such explanations. 

Rule. When the French infinitive is repreeented in 'Baifif^ 
by a present participle, the preposition which is prefixed to that 
participle, in English, must precede the infinitive m Frendi. 

N. B. See what was said on this subject, page 164. 

Ex. : Au lieu de faire, Instead of doing. 

When the verb is in the infinitive in English, the following 
rules must be applied. 

Rule 1. If the verb denote the end of a preceding action, 
so that it might be used with the words in order tOy with avieio 
to, it is then preceded by the preposition pour. 



What is to be observed when an English present participle is preceded by a |V90 
sition ?— When is pour placed before an innnitive >— Is there not another iDSMHet 
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, Ex. : II a fait cela pour me tromper, 

He did that to cheat me. (in order to.) ^ 

Rule 2. The infinitive is also preceded by pour when it 
follows an adjective, modified by an adverb or expression of 
quantity, and likewise after the verb sujffircy to suffice ; and the 
adjective suffiaant^ sufficient i 

EIx. : Etes-Yous assez simple pour faire cela ? 
Are you simple enough to do that 7 

Rule 3. When the infinitive is preceded by a noun or an 
adjective, the learner should ascertain whether these words re- 
quire to be followed by d or de. For this purpose he must 
either try the same noun or adjective before a noun or pronoun. 
(See the list, page 241.) 

Ex. : Je suis charm6 de vous voir, I am glad to eee you. 

I use de, because glad, before a noun or pronoun, is followed by of^ 
as, / am glad of that, 

Ex. : Il^tait impatient de vous parler, \ 

He was impatient to speak to you. 

Because impatient requires to be followed by dSf ' 

Pai eu le plaisir de jouer avec lui, I have had the pleaswre to pUy^ 
' or, of playing with him, 

I 

RiTLB 4 An infinitive governed by the preposition d, which 
eonnectB it with a preceding noun or pronoun, has a passive 
ngnlflcatlon. The same construction occurs sometimes in 
fiHlUsh. . 

' Ex.: Je voiM'd6nDd eela k foire, 

I gihe ff&uthat to do, (to be done.) 

C'est une chose k craindre. 

It is a thing to be feartd, (See page 323.) 

d is.placed before an ipfinitive that succeeds one of the ad- 
jectives that express a superlative relative in themselves. 

Ex. : Le premier k le faire. The first to doit, 

d sometimes stands for on, 

Ex. : On croirait k tous entendre, One would believe on hearing you. 

Rule 5. A verb which is the object of the action expressed 
by a verb that precedes it, is the objective of the first verb. 

Some require to be connected by a preposition, with the infi- 
nitive that follows them ; others require no preposition. 



What preposition mint precede an infinitlTe wliicli follows an adjective T-»Wbat 
Iseaki of two veriNS tbe secoBd of wtaloh is tlie ol^eet of the aedon espraand bf 
the first? 



A Ud ofiki verii wkkk refiare im fnpmSii m htjmrt as {Rj 



AiBnncr 


todjfirm 


observer 


toobseree 


aimer mieiix 


Ujpreftr 


oser 


to dmre 


alter 


to go 


ouir" 


Uhemr 




Uptreeioe 


par&ilre 


^^FP^ . ^ 


aMorer 


to asMwre 


penaer 


fatai^me (o km 


aTouer 


Uem/tu 


pouToir 


to be Me [Uhte 


coffiDCer 
coafc8ter 


U intend 


pr6tendre 


to pretend 


toeonfet* 


pt^((6rer 


iopr^er 


consid^rer 


tobehoU 


protester 


topriest 


eoarir 


Unm 


pablier 


UpmbUek 


croire 


Ukdieve 


serappeler 


toremen^er 


daiener 
d^oi&rer 


Udeign 
Udedmre 


rapporter 
reoonnaitre 


toreport 

to meknewledgt 


d^poeer 


tobtarwitneu 


regarder 


Ulaokai 


d^rer 


to wish 


retoumer 




defoir 


Uawe 


revenir 


tocomebatk 


foouter 


UHiUnU 


savoir 


iohnow 


entendre 


to hear 


sembler 


iooeem 


enroyer 


to tend 


sentir 


to fed 


^pier 


tojpy 


souhaiter 


fowtsfc 


esp^rer 


tohope 


sootenir 


toiaamteni 


faire 


tomake 


l€moif^Mx 


toUdify 


falloir 


to be neeegswry 


se trouTer 


tohoppentobe 


s'imaginer 


to imagine 


Taloir micnx 


tobebeUer 


laisser 


to aUoWf to ev^er 


venir 


toeome 


meuer 


to lead 


Yoir 


fa see 


Bier 


to deny 


Touloir 


tohewiOing 


Ex.: Je 


vais Toir rotre oncle, 


lamgcmg 


io 9€€ your wuk. 



Dire^ when it signifies to say, is not followed by any prepo- 
sition before an infinitive, provided both dire and the fiiUow- 
ing infinitive have the same agent (See rule 3, pa^e 323.) 

Ex.: II dit l*avoir, He says that he has iL 

Rule 6. The verb which comes after another, being con- 
sidered as its objective, the preposition de will be prefixed ta 
it, if this second verb be objective direct, and d if it be objective 
indirect 



Ex. : Je Yous prmets d'aller, 
J'ai Dublin de lui parler, 



Iffermityouto go, 

I forgot to speak to him. 



Because the thing permitted is to go, which then may be con- 
sidered an objective direct 



Je vous invite k sortir, 



/ invite you to go otU, 



What are the verbs which are .fninrri m infinhfven without prepopittons?— Wkst 
are tiuMe verbs which reqfulre the prenosltlon de 1— When does a vetb require to l» 
Joined to anotber by the preposition a 7 - 
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Because here you is the objective direct, as it represents the 
person invited. 

It is the same after reflective verbs. 

Je me propose de vous voir, Iprop&se to see you. 

Je me soumets k vous ob^ir, / submit myself to obey yois, 

N. R The application of this rule, when the verb is follocnired by se- 
veral objectives, is not always easy for an English scholar. The Eng- 
lish rule says : when two objectives foUow a verb, the thing is govemed 
by the verb, and the person by a preposition understood. But sometimes, 
though the verb seems to be followed, there is in fact but one, as the 
thin^ cannot fail under the government of the verb. The most import- 
ant IS therefore to ascertain whether the action expressed by the infini- 
tive can be governed by the preceding verb or not. In the former in- 
stance the verb, being considered a direct objective, will be preceded by 
dSf and the person will be govemed by the preposition i. In the latter 
the person will be the direct objective, and i will be used before the 
verb, which is considered an indirect objective. 

Let us apply this observation to two of the phrases that precede; 
viz.: Je vous permets d'aUer; je voiu invite d sortir. It is not difficult 
to see that a thing is permitted. That thinj^, although expressed by a 
verb, is the direct objective, and the person is govemed by the preposi- 
tion d. In the second example, a thing cannot be invited, the person is 
then the direct objective, and the verb the indirect 

Remark. There are many English verbs^ which, when 
placed before a noun or pronoun, are fbllowed by a preposi- 
tion, which is omitted when the same verbs are followed by 
an infinitive. The French infinitives are generally preceded 
by th^ preposition, which corresponds to that usediii Enjgliish 
l>efore a noun. The learner should therefore always try' t6 as- 
certain what that preposition is, and express it in French be- 
fore the verb in the infinitive. 

Ex.: Je consentis k le voir, / agreed to see him. 

Because to agree is followed by to, when its objective is a noun 
or pronoun, as, / agree to it. 

But this rule has exceptions, and, as some of the verbs 
might yet present difficulties^ it is thought best to place here 
several lists under the eyes of the learner. 

w9 list of verbs which have the person for indirect objective, and the thing 
for direct objective, besides those which correspond in the two\languages, 

♦Annoncer to announce ♦cacher to hide 

apprendre to teach '^comroandeF to command 

•arracher to pull ♦conseiller to advise 

^assurer to assure, to affirm *couper to cut off 



Are the French verbs sometimes followed by the same preposition as the English 1 
•What are those to which the name of the thing is a direct objective, and the, 
name of the peraon an indiroct ol^otive ? 
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d^fendre 
demander 
dire 
enieTer 
envier 
emporter 
emprunter 
*ensei^er 
♦fournir 
♦gagner 
imputer 
^inspirer 
interdire 
jurcr 
*mander 
notifier 
. offrir 
ordonner 
♦6ter 



UforHd 

to ask 

to tell 

to take away 

to envy 

to carry away 

to borrow 

to teach 

to supply wUk 

to win 

to impute 

to infpire 

to interdict 

to swear 

to give orders 

to notify 

to offer 

to order 

to take off 



pardonner 

pcriiiettre 

*|;erHuader 

pr^ilire 

•prendre 

pre*rire 

♦procurer 

♦pnMJiguer 

♦prome' tre 

♦projKwer 

♦ravir 

•recommander 

♦refuser 

r^pimdre 

reprocher 

♦soustraire 

♦sugg^rer 

♦trancher 

•?oler 



to pardon 
to ptrml 
to ptrsuade 
to foreleU 
to lake 
to prescribe 
to get for 
to lavish 
to promise 
to propose 
to wrtst 
to recommend 
to refuse 
to answer 
to reproach 
to draw aw«§ 
to suggest 
to cut awofi 
to steal 



Ex. : Je leur dirai mon secret, / wHl tell them my secret, 
Je lui ordonnai de sortir, / ordered him to go out, 

N. R The verbs of the preceding list that are marked with an ast 
risk, have sometimes but one objective which is the name of a person 
a thing ; but in that case the objective is always direcL 

Ex. : Je demande votre frdre, J ask for your brother. 

A list of aU the verbs not falling' under rule 6, ichich reqvi 
the preposition de before an infinitive^ besides those oftl 
preceding list. 



accuser de 
s*affli^r de 
s'attrister de 
avertir de 

s'aviser de ^ 

avoir honte de 
blamer de 
censurer de 
cesser de 
se chagriner de 
charger de 
conjurer de 
convaincre de 
convenirde 
d^ooiirager de 
se d^fendre de 
d^fier de 



to accuse of 
to giieve at 
to be grieved at 
to warn 
to take into one^s 

head 
to be ashamed at 
to blame 
to censure for 
to cease 
to fret for 
to charge for 
to entreat 
to convhice 
to agree 
to discourage to 
to decline 
to challenge 



r 



se d^p^cher de to 
se d^saccoutu- ^j 

mer de ' 

se deshabituer 

de 
se d^sesp^rer de' to 
se d^soler de * to 
d^tourner de to 
discontinuer de to 
disconvenir de to 
se dispenser de to 
dissuader de to 
douterde to 

s'efforcer de to 

s'empresser de to 
enrager de to 

s'efTrayer de ) to 
s'epouvanterde ) 



make haste 

leave (ff 

despair 

rave at 

dissuade 

discontinue 

deny 

forbear 

dissuade 

doubt 

endeavour 

hasten 

be vexed at 

be frighUnei 

at 



Which are the verbs which require the preposition de belbra an infinidTe. 
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iner do 
cr de 
.er de 
tier de 
I* de 
' de 
de 

ler de 
le 

sarder de 
ter de 
gner de 
de 
de 

uer de 
cerde 
sser de 
[uer de 
dre de 
Ire garde de 
rire de 
Br de 
isser de 
mer de 



to be astonished at prier de ^ 
to excuse protester do 

to congraltUate punir de 
to flatter one's self se rebuter de 
to shudder tU 



to lament 
to constrain 
to scold for 
to hate for 
to vetUure 
to hasten 



se r^jouir de 
remercierde ) 
rendre gr^e de 3 
4se repeniir de to repent 



to desire • 
to protest 
to punish 
to be discouraged 

at 
to rejoice at 

to thank for 



reprendre de > 
r^primander de ) 



to be exasperated at sc ressouvenir de 



to enjoy 
to praise for 
to faU 
to threaten 
to do without 
to pride in 
to pity for 
to take care not 
toprescrU)e 
to urge 
to hasten 
to conjecture 



rire de 
rougir de 
se scandaliser de 
sommer de 
se soucier de 
soufirir de 
8oup9onner de 
se souvenir de 
suffire de (imper- 
sonal) 
supplier de 
trembler de 



to chide for 

to remember 
to laijgh at 
to bltuh at 
to be offended at 
to summon 
to care for 
to suffer 
to s%ispect ^ 
to remember 
to suffice 

to entreat 
to tremble 



ill other verbs corresponding to English yerbs followed by of, from, 

with or about, 

t of verbs which require the preposition k before an in- 
finitive, besides those which follow the general rides. 



tir k to end in 

k to help in 

• k to like 

sndre k to learn 

a to have 

peine k to be hardly able 

cer k to hesitate 

her k to try 

urir k to co-operate in 

iscendre k to condescend to 

ster k to consist of 

)irer k to agree together 

ibuer k to contribute to 

rk to cost 

nder k to ask 

s ^to put too much 

urer a \ *• • 
( time m 

ser k to prepare 

3r k to give 



engager k 
enhardir k 

enseigner k \ 



^irek 

exceller k 
exciter k 
exhorter a 
h^siter k 
se mettre k 
montier k 
parvenir k 
penser k 
pers^v^rer k 
persistcr k 
se plaire k 
prendreplaisirk 
porter k 



\ 



] 



to prevail upon 

to encourage to 

to teach (a present 
participle.) 

to be (ns explain- 
ed page 363.) 

to excel in 

to excite 

to exhort 

to hesitate 

to begin to 

to shiw 

to succeed in 

to think of 

to persevere in 

to persist in 

(0 take pleasure in 
to lead 



Which are tbote which require the preposltioii i t 
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pousierk toiiTjft rtosthrlL totueeeeiin 

prendre garde k) . , . ^ ^^.^ . . lenrir ii to serve 

nepas ^ftakeearentt gongerJl toihinkif 

prier a fo tnvif« to tarder k lo ton^r 

renoncer k to renounce tendre k to tend 

r^pugner k to be repttgnani to tenir k not to gioe %p ^ 

w^€.*^w. ^ i^ P^ ^ ^>^^^ travailler k to work 

"*^®*^* { Hme^ viserk to aim at 

Remark. Some verbs are followed by de or d, before an 
infinitive, according either to their sense, or to the taste of the 
person who uses the phrase. 

Commencer k, to eommencef (a thing that continues.] 

Commencer de, to commence, (a thing, the continuaUoa 

of which is not oertain.) 
Commencer par signifies to commence toitfu 
Continner k, to continue^ (an uninterrupted action.) 

Continuer de, to continue, (at different periods.) 

Laisser a to transmit, 

Ne pas laisser de, not to omiL 

Conyier k, or de to tnvtto. S^empresser ^, or de to kutm, 

Obliger k, or de to obHge. Forcer ^, or de to furce, 

Contraindre ^ or de to constrain. 

Rule 7. Some verbs require to be followed by the preposi- 
tion d&, and others by d, when they come before nouns. 

Remark. The greatest part of the verbs of the latter two lists, ad- 
mit of a direct objective, as in English, and require the preposition ie 
before another noun, only when this noun fulfils the place oi the infiDi- 
tive. 

Ex. : Je vous accuse de cotte faute, 
/ accuse you of that fault. 

But there are some which always 'require the preposition, befiire 
verbs, nouns, or pronouns, and which therefore do not admit of a direct 
objective. They will be repeated in the following list. 

Many pronominal verbs take de before a verb or a noun, though the 
second pronoun is a direct objective to the verb. 

A list of verbs which require, *brfore nouns, prepositi&ns which don^ett' 

respond with the English, 

Abuser de $ *^ abuse, to make a se cha^riner de to fret 

\ bad use of convenir de to agree upon 

s'aiHiger de to grieve for se d^fier de to mistrust 

approcherde toapproaeA(actint.) se demettre de to resign 

s'attrister de to be grieved at se d^ister de to give over 

avoir honte de to be ashamed at disconvcnir de to deny 

Thofle which may be followed either by de or d 1— What are the verbs which re- 
quire tU before a noual 
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remcreier de 
se r^tmeter de 
seressouYenirde 
rire do 
rougir de 
se saisir de 
se scRndaliserde 
servir de 
se servir de 
se soucier de 
souffrir de 
se souvenir de 
subsister de 

trailer de 

user de 



! 



de to doubi 

' de to be vexed at 

-de to congratulate on 

de to shudder at 

Je to lament 

ler de to be exasperated at 

ner de to inquire after 

5 to enjoy 

e to praise for 

de to slander 

er de to mistrust 

er de to go without 

der de to persuade 

ler de to pride in 

: de to profit by 

Iter de to be discouragedat 

r k to end in 

t i r k to sympathize for 

renir k to infringe 

ir k to suit 

e k to displease 

rk to derogate from 

ir k to disobey 

»er k to escape 

r k to excel in 

er k to fail in 

I to prejudice 

to obey 

k to obviate 

I ner k to pardon 

ir k to attain 

a to think of 

k to please 

MARK I. AVhen the objective to the preposition^ is a 
nal pronoun, this pronoun is blended with the preposition, 
sed with the verb, according to the list and rules, pages 
i99. 

th regard to the verbs penser d and aonger d, see the 
rk; page 247. 

/lABK 2. Some verbs are used with or without the pre- 
on d before a noun, or pronoun. They are — 



pounroir k 
pr^iuder k 
prendre garde k 
proc^der k 
reni^Jier k 
r^sister a 
ressembier k 
isonger k 
subvenir k 
8ucc6dcr a 
suffire k 
survivre k 
tenir k 
tirer k 
travaiiler k 
viser k 



to thank for 

to recant 

to remember 

to laugh at 

to blush at 

to seize upon 

to.be offinded ai 

to serve as 

to use 

to care for 

tosvfferby 

to remember 

to live upon 

to call, to give th$ 

imu of 

to use 

to provide for 
to prelude 
to take care <(f 
to set about 
to remedy 
to resist 
to look like 
to think of 
to relieve 
to succeed 
to be sufficient fur 
to survive 
not to give up 
to shoot^ to fire at 
to work about 
to aim at 



idir 


to applaud 


persuader 


> to persuade 


idirk 


to approve cf 


persuader k 


T 


to insult 


satisfaire 


to satisfy 


.rk 


to insult over 


satisfaire k 


tofidfil 



Thoitie wbicb require h 1 



\ 
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Remark 3. Other verbs take either the preposition d or d^ 
before a noun or pronoun, as follows : — 

^chaoDerk J ^ Mca;>c (act. Iran.) manquerk to/afltn 

*^ PP«^ J iQ 5e concealed from manquer de to ht in woiU 9] 

^chapper de to escape from r6ver k to thvtik of 

jouer a to play (any game) r6ver de to dream 0/ 

Rule 8. De represents the English preposition &y, afte 
several adjectives derived from verbs, unless they relate ti 
physical actions ; in which case, 'par is used. 

Kx. : D^test^ de Detested bjf 

Estim^ de Esteemed by 

Tu6 par KiUed by 

The substantive ^'oueur is always followed by de, wbettu 
it is applied to a person who plays a game, or to an instn 
ment-player. 

Kx.: Un joueur de yiolon, Ji vioUn^^pttofer, 

Un joueur d'^checS) •A chees'player. 

Rule 9. The preposition de is generally used before; 
infinitive, after ^ue comparative or restrictive ; but it can 
omitted without impropriety. 

Ex.: II vaut mieux mourir que de vivre cunsi, 
It is better to die than to lice so. 

De is likewise used to connect the verb itre with an infii 
tive. 

Elx. : Le meilleur serait de rester tranquille, 
The best would be to stand still. 

Rule 10. The preposition de is employed in French to co 
nect a substantive or an adjective of number with a foltowii 
adverb or preposition. It has then the sense of which it 
which are. 

Ex. : L'arbre de devant la porte, The tree before the door. 
Un de plu9, One over. 

Ctuatre de trop, Four too many. 

Remark. The coustniction with de is used when an En, 
lish word, designating place, performs the office of an adjeeti 
to a following noun. 

Ex. t La chambre de derri^re, The back-room, 

- How is tiie preposition de used l>e8ides ttae abore insttmcesT— What do R 
plinuet correspond to 1 
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RuLB 11. The^^^^^ion de is likewise used, and has the 
lense of which ^^^^B before an adjective or a participle 
±iat qualifies a sl^^^^K either represented by the pronoun 
ns, or entirely oiflHp^ 

Ex. : Nous en eiimes diz de tn^s,' 
WehadtenkiUed. 

RiTLE 12. The prepositions d, de, and en, when prefixed to 
nouns, must be repeated before every one. 

Ex. : J'irai k Paris, k Londres, en France, et en Italie, 
/ toiil go to Paris, London, France, and Italy, 

EXERCISE. 

I prevented him from dotng^-that, because he would bave been accused 
of having laughed at those persons. I will do that, to prove to you 
that I am stiH your friend. That man is loo rich to be ruined by mat 
Ices, but he is too old to carry on his business. Are you capable of do- 
ing such a base action ? He is more proper to fight than to be a law- 
yer. He was pleased with seeing you here. Go and open the door, 
sniMbody is knocking. I sent him to take a walk in the country. Tou 
hbme me for having gone there, and still you advise me to return. I 
forbade them coming to my house. Take away that knife from that 
child. Why do you not teach those ladies to walk better ? Your bro- 
ther bmrowed ten dollars from me ; I wish you would ask him for that 
mm. "Yea, I will tell him of it. They accused them of keeping up a 
secret correspondence with the enemy, and hastened to condemn them. 
The king desires you to sing. I will punish you for concealing the 
truth from me. Did you hear him sing 7 He was trying to imitate my 
voice, but he could not succeed in doing it. If you like to see him in 
good humour, come now. I was thinking of going to bed. When he 
commences to talk, he does not soon stop. It would be better for you 
to sleep than to remark your brother's faults. I will oblige him to keep 
(lis peace. You disobey your father, and that does not please your 
master. As he survived his brother, he succeeded him in his business. 
Gto to the front parlour and look at the transparencies which are placed 
m the back windows. He has received letters from Madrid and Na- 
ples, and will have to go to Spain and N'aples. We had three of our 
men killed, but you had five wounded. He was taken by the consta- 
bles. Did you see the automaton chess-player? 



CHAPTER VIII. 

OF THE ADVERBS. 

A definition of this part of speech and several important ex- 
planations have been given, page 166, to which the learner may 
refer. 

What is said on the px^position de, it and en ?— What is said of the adverbs 1 
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Remember what was said conce^^^^k place o( the a 
▼erbs, p&ge 166. ^^^^B 

Rule 1. Many adverbs, after nepHp^rbs, can be plact 
before pas or point, Donc^ then, or tnerelore, is always plact 
thus. 

Ex.: II ne parle done pas, Ht ioti mMA wptmk then. 

Rule 2. Adverbs of quantity, as well as mal^ bien, and tou 
arc often placed before a verb in the infinitive, contrary to tl; 
rule, page 166. 

Ex.: Pai era bien fairo, I thtmghl I did right 

There are adverbs of several sorts; but those only will! 
spoken of which require some explanation. 

Rule 1. Adverbs of quantity used in comparison, are fc 
lowed by de, when prefixed to a number. 

Ex. : Pen ai pi as de trente, / htne more than thbrtif- 

N. B. Remark that the construction many a is not allow 
in French. 

Ex. : Many a man, Beaucoup d? kommeM. 

A noun is better represented than understood alter an advc 
in French. 

Ex. : Beaacoup de gens pensent, Many think. 

Rule 2. The indefinite article that follows, in English, i 
adjective, preceded by so, as, too, how, is placed, in French, I 
fore the noun or before the adverb. 

Ex. : Une si bonne pcrsonne, So good a person, 

Un auteur trop negligent, Too careless an author. 

Remark 1. There is a difference between the adverbs aid 
and si, signifying as or so ; and autant, and tant, signifyii 
CLS much, as many, and so mvch, so many, Aussi and auta 
are used in comparison, and «tand tant in exclamatory or n 
gative sentences. The conj unction as, after autant, is exprei 
ed by que. 

Ex. : Je suis aussi sa^e, et j'ai autant d'antis que vous, 
/ am as good, and I have as many friends as you, 
li est si sage! il a tant d'amis ! 
He is so good ! he has so many friends ! 

How is the conjunction than expressetl l^efore a number ?— What is the difi«rer 
between att««* and «/, autant and tant 1 — Wiieru inun or uMtf, placed in Frfaicb,wl) 
it corresponds to the indcAnitu article a or an^ plac4>d tif\m tlie adverts «o, as, ( 
and how 7— Can die French adverb ei be followtnl by tris^ or any such advert)' 
When is the artiele the omitted in French btf'oic an adverb of quantity t 
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RttBiARK 2* 8i excludes in French, all adverbs used in order 
to form ihe superlative degree ef signification, but Inen can be 
used before a past participle. 

Ex.: II est si negligent, 

He U 80 very negligerU, 

Ce livre est si bien imprim^, 

Tkat kfick U 90 toett printed. 

Rule 3. Axsez, followed by pour^ corresponds to so as 

and an infinitive. 

Kx, : 1\ n'est pas assez m^chant pour tous trahir, 
He is not so wicked as to betray you, 

RiTLC 4. The article the, prefixed to the adverb, more^ lessy 
or better, is not expressed in French as these words are in the 
comparative degree. 

Ex. : Plus je tous Tois, plus je yous aime, 
The nwre I see you, the more I love you. 

Should that adverb be followed in English by an adjective, 
or should the article the^ be followed by an adjective in the 
comparativej that adjective ought to be placed after the verb. 

Ex. : Plus il est riche plus il cat avare. 

The richer he is the more cotfetous he is. 
Plus it est bon moins yous Paimez, 
The better he is the less you like him. 

But the adverbs most, least, and best, being in the superla- 
tive, require the use of le, which remains invariable, as it be- 
longs to the adverb. (Remember what was said of this sub- 
ject, page 237.; 

Ex. : Vous 6tes la femme que j'aime le mieux, 
You are the vooman I like be$t. 

Remark 1 . The adjective possible^ does not vary after plus, 
noins, mieux, le pluSf le moirts, le mieux, as possible qualifies 
m impersonal il understood. 

Ex. : Nous payons le moins d'impots possible, (qu'il nous est 
possible,) 
We pay as little taxes as possible, 

2.' Plus, after a negative verb stands for no more, no longer, 
Ex. : II ne se Yantera plus, He wiU boast no more. 

3. Plus, stands likewise for not again, and is never repre- 
sented by pas encore, which signifies not yet. 

When is it used 1— Wlien \b possible invariable ?— Wlwt is said of tbe past partici> 
pie after le pen de ? 
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4. TheEofMieaB gm to almost any adjective a oegitiTe 
wgDiftcaiion tr pfrefizmg to it the priTatire pamde tm. The 

French use in' for the same purpotiey but the use of ihki parti- 
cle is not so common in the latter language as us is in the for- 
mer. The denciencv is supplied by the adTerb pen, placed 
before the adjective. 

Ex.: Unoommon, PemetmrnmiL 

5. Se poM pen de, stands for no wmaU degree tf. 

Ex. : C«ia n'excita pas pen de m^contenteineat. 
Thai tMcUed m twudl degree rfduemdemL 

Bulb 5. When a past participle relates to a substantife, 
preceded by U pen de^ answering to the Bngiish exprenioD of 

Snantity, the little, this participle remains invariable ifUfeu 
e marks a complete exclusion ; but it agrees with the noun if 
le peu de marks some quantity. 

L« pea d*afiecuon que vous lui avcx T^MOiai^B m saffi, 
What iUlU fdfuiu/n you Acre «Aoini to Aan hn nSuuL 
Le pea d*anectioD que tous lui arez t^woHKvk ITa go^rii 
The little ^eetiMn yon hnte tktnen to Um kmM cwred ml 

RuLB 6. How^ followed by an adjective in an exdamitoiy 
sentence, is rendered by comme or que^ and is immediately i(d- 
lowed by the verb, and the adjective. 

Ex. : Comme voua ^tes boo ! Hew geod ffom are/ 
du'elle est jolic ! How prtttaf okeia! 

How much, how many, is often rendered by que de^ before 
a noun in exclamatory sentences. 

Ex. : Clue de belles femmes ! How moay hamdMome women ! 

A verb is sometimes put between combien or que^ and the 
preposition de, which being still under the influence of the ad- 
verb of quantity, rejects the article without legard to its place 
after the verb. 

EIx. : Clue tous avez d' appas, 

How many aUraetiom you haoe. 

Rule 7. English phrases used interrogatively, in wbich 
how is followed by an adjective or an adverb, cannot be literal- 
ly translated into French. The French phrase must be con- 
strued in such a manner, that the English adjective or adverb 
will be represented in French by a noun or adverb. 



Baw)§komttawio»oA intoFnaalibffbreaasdMctiveinaBotamMtocT 
How when tba pbrase Is interrogative? 



How rich ie he ? Quelle eat m f^rlnmt 1 

Hoir big was it ? De qutUe grasaivr HaU*U 2 

How old are you ? Qua &ge aveZ'Vout ? 

How often ? Combien de fois 1 

How far? Ji queile tHsUmee f 

How few ? Combien ? 

RflMARK 1. lfo« is translated into French by comnfe, when 
it is used in an affirmative sentence and serves to connect two 
verbs. 

£x> : Voyez comme elle est jolie, See kno pretty she %s^ 

t. Sonfier howy in the interrogative phrase h09DSo7 is 
translated by ceku 

Ex.-: Comment eela ? 

3. When, is sometimes, in English, used instead of then, or 
^ihere ; but in French^ quand cannot itupply alors, or o^ 

Ex. : He went to Paris ; when he determined to be a soldier, 
II alia i Paris ; ahn U se tUtermma iL itre sddati 

4. Qiutnd mime, signifies even if, (see page 342.) 

5. The adjective very when it can be supplied by even, is 
represented by mime, but jttstement is used if very is merely 
expletive. 

Bx^: The very name ie odioas to me, 
Le nom mime m*est odieux. 
You are the very man-I want, 
Vout ites justement Phomme queje vettx. 

6. Over, signifying done or past, i» expressed by fait or 
pasaS. 

Ex. : When the rain was over, 
Q,mand laptuie fljd passSe, 

7. Before, signifying the time expiring at the moment of 
the action of the verb which it follows, is expressed by dejd, 
with affirmative verbs, and by jamais, if the verb is negative. 

Ex.: I have seen it before, 
Je Vaidijhvu, 
I had never heard it before, 
Je nt Pavais jamais entendu, 

8. Very well, is represented by bamcoup, after the verb to 
like. 

Ex. : I like him very well, 
Je Vaime heauamp. 



How in afflrmattve sentences 1— In wtmt qMS Is vAm lnnMl«M>1)7 alore 1— How 
id the adjective very translate4 Into French 1— flow Is eoer f k^e f P iT T 9eU% 
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0. The adverb maintenavt^ now, cannot accompany a Tert 
used in any of ihe past tenses, except in poetry. Its place is 
supplied by alors. 

Ejl r She was now happy, 
ElU Hail alars heureute, 

10. let and Id^ precede the other adverbs of place in Freochf 
though they follow them in English. 

Ex. : Ici dedans, In here. 

Rule 8. Should the pronoun en and the adverb y come to- 
gether in the same sentence, the latter should be placed first 

Ex. : Je YOUB y en pcrterai, / will carry you seme tkifker. 

Rule 9. The adverb tout, which sigrnifies ^i<e,isinTBria- 
ble, but it assumes the form of the feminine gender, and even 
that of the feminine plural, before feminine adjectives wbidi 
commence with consonants. 

Ex. : C'est une chose toute nouvelle, 
It is fttt/e a fitw iking. 

Remark 1. Some more, followed by a noun, Is generally 
translated by encore, 

Ex. : Encore de Pargent, Some more money. 

2. IVhy may be expressed by qtie ne instead of povrqwif 
but only in exclamations with a negative, and when no direct 
answer is required. 

Ex. : Clue ne Teniez-vous? Why did you not come 7 

Que, is also used for pourquoi, in some few phrases without 
a negation j but a foreigner should always prefer pourquoi 

Ex.: Clue difi($rez-vous ? Why doyoudelmy? 

N. B. An exercise mast be written on what precedes. 

EXERCISE. 

Can you tell me how many books I lent you ? Ton sent me loan 
than twelve, and I have read more than half of them. My father has 
more than six hundred pamphlets in his library. 1 do not believe that 
I have as many as he. He thought that I would not be able to cany 
on mv business, because I am not as rich as his father. He is so con- 
ceited. That young lady possesses so much talent, that she attractsche 
adipiration of every body. I expect that you will not rely upon my 
services, since you have so many friends. I do not believe that he 

What is said of the adverb mahttgnant l—Of y and en, when they aiv In the same 
sentence 7— ^f sdverbs, when not followed by nouns l—Otsowe more before t mb- 
stamlvAT-oWhen does the advetb tout take the form of the feminine 1— When caa 
why benransUiUMl by fue %» 1 
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will socoeed ; he is so simple a man. I am so Tory hvmj, that it is im- 
possible for me to yisit my friends. I love her least of all. That h 
the very book I was lookjng for. These difficulties were so great as ' 
to discourage him. Let us fret no longer : our trouble is over. What 
makes you so unamiable to-day, dear. Do not behave so again. The 
more I go, the more I am persuaded that a language cannot bis acquired 
with out taking pains. The worse he is, the more indulgent you are. 
The little money which I have received from my parents, prevents me 
£nom remaining in this city. The little firmness be has displayed was 
sufficient to overtiirow their plans. How credulous you are? Hoyv com- 

{>lai8ant those gentlemen are 7 How long will be our ejcercise for the next 
esson T How well acquitinted is he with music ? How near was the fleet 
whcB we discovered it 7 Hear how he recites his lessons. We never had 
SQch a noise before: who is up there 7 Do you like this countiy 7 very 
wsU, Sir. They were now on the road to New-Tork, but as their bae- 
gage was too heavy, they stopped at a little village, and left part of it 
tbere.^ She is quite amiable to-aay, because you are here : but to-morrow 
she will be quite diffisrent. Tour sisters were quite surprised when they 
Iieard us talk French. How could I have found you among so many 7 
I will give you some more bread. 

OF THE DEGREES OF SIGNIFICATION OF ADVERBS. 

Remark 1. Most adTerbs denoting manner, have the three 
degrees of signification, which are formed as those of adjec- 

The following are irregular. 

Positive. Comparative. Superlative. 

bien, weU mteux, better le mieux, the heat. 

mal, bad pis, warn le pis, ihe worst, 

peu, little moins, less le moins, the leasL 

N. B. Worse and worse is translated by de pis en pis* 

N. B. See the remark on this subject page 236. 

RiMARK 2. The positive degree of the adverb tdt, soon, 
has become obsolete in conversation. Its superlative absolute 
^^nidt, is used in its place, and then stands both for soon and 
'^jery soon. 

Yet tdt is used after the other adverb, as, plus tdt, sooner, &c. 

Observe that plutdt, though a contraction of plus tdt signifies 
tather. 

When tdt succeeds the*adverbs Men, si, aussi, it forms but 
t>ne word with them ; as bientdt, sitdt, aussitdt. 

Remark 3. The adverb Men is sometimes expletive ; or in 
f>ther words, used by superfluity. It generally adds elegance 
or force to the verbs which it modifies. 



Whut are the adverbs which have the degrees of stmUcatkni 1^ What ave 
that are irregular ?— What to said of the adverb tdtf toon t— What is said 
otkimi 
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Ex. : Veuillez bien, Please, 

Je vols bien, / »«« plainly. 

Remark 4. The adverb' tellcment, formed from iel, soch, 
stands for so mxjxh, so much so^ in such a manner, aDd «o be- 
fore a participle. 

Ex.: II a tellement parl^ que, &c 

He has spoke* so mueky or in such a manner^ ihatf 4^. 

or THE NEQATITE AMD RESTRICTITE ADTERB8. 

RVLB. Non cannot be used with a verb, and ne without 
Remark 1. The adverb not, prefixed to adjectives o; other 
Adverbs, is translated into French by pas. ^ 

Ex. : Est-il boQ ? Pas tr^s bon, Js he good ? Jfot ver| good, 
Pas d^avantage, ^o morey not any nwrt. 

Remark 2, Prefixed to only, followed by but, not is express- 
•ed by non. 

Ex. : II est non-seulement ignorant, mais encore obstin^, 
He is not only ignorant, but also obstinate. 

Remark 3. Plus que, followed by a number, corresponds 
-to the English adverb only, followed by a number and the ad- 
verb more. 

Ex. : Plus que trois, Only three more. 

Remark 4. Neither, and either preceded by nor, are trans- 
lated by nonplus. 

Ex. : Ni moi non plus, ^or I either. 

Remark 5. The adverbs only and but, after the conjunction 
if, are translated by ne....que, when tncy convey an idea of 
msufficiency. 

Ex. : Si je n'avais que dix dollars je serais embarrass^, 
If i had only ten dollars I would be embarrassed. 

But only is represented in French by seuleme^U, when it ex- 
presses sufficiency. 

Ex. : Si j'avais seulement dix dollars je serais content, 
J(fl luid only ten dollars J would be satisfied. 



When ig nof translated by pa«?— Before what adverb must it be traoilaled bf 
ntfii V-^'i^^ dRe8;>/i« que stand for ?— By what words are it«ta«r and n§r,^eHlur 
represented in Frencb T—Wliat ia the dilference between im.^.0ii« aBd«Mil«M>(i 
after m1 ^ 
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Remark 6. When you use wc.... que, be careful how to place 
que, wliich must occupy the place of but, M'hen it represents 
this word. 

£x. : Je ne I'ai qu^entreyu, / ordy had a gHmpse ofhinu 

Je n'di Tu que lui, / have teen but Mm, 

N. B. Remember remark 5, page 247. 

OF THE NEGATIVES fie, pos, and point. 

The negative pas or point must accompany ne in all cir- 
cumstances, except when there is in the sentence a negative 
froHoun or adverb. ^ 

N. B. It will not be necessary to repeat here all that was said on 
this subject in the different parts of this work. 

Remark 1. The difference between pas and point is this : 
Paint is a stronger negative than pas, but the former is in 
many circumstances used, in elegant style, to prevent the too 
flrequent repetition of pats. 

In many instances, pas alludes to the species, and point to 
quantity. Thus, a man who does not like wine may t<ay : Je 
fCen bois pas, I do not drink it. But a person who refuses a 
glass of wine, through any other motive, should say : Je n^en 
ooirai point, I will not drink any. 

N^ B. It is probable that this was formerly the only difference be- 
tween pas and point, as is indicated by the exclusive use of point for 
the English none. (See page 304.) 

Pas, and not point, is used before an adjective modified by 
an adverb. 

Ex. : II n'est pas fort aimable. He is not very amuAle. 

11 n'cst paa or point riche, He is not rich. 

Remark 2. The words goutte, drop ; mot, word ; are, in 
some few cases, used to complete the negation expressed by ne. 

Ex. : Je n'y vois goutte, / cannot see at aU. 

Je ne dirai mot, / wiU not say any thing, 

Remmik 3. Pas or point may be omitted for the sake of 
elegance, after ne cesser, to do (a thing) incessantly ; n^oser, 
not to dare, ne savoir, and ne pouvoir. 

Ex. ': Je n'ose vous en parler, • / dare not speak to you about iL 

But after cesser, signifying to finish, to have done, pas or 
point must be used. 

^- — ■' » — — • ■ — ■ — ■ , 

Wbat Is to be remarked coooeming the negatives ne, pa»^ and p^int f— What 
are the verbs after wblcb pas or point may be suppressed, altbongb preocded bj ns t 
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Ex. : Nous ne oeaserons pas avant la nnit, 
Wt MriU noi kmoe doiu before nigtU, 

RcxAEK 4. According to the Remark 3, page 348, a relative 
pronoun, the antecedent of which is an indefinite pronouD, or 
noun used in an indefinite manner, requires to be followed by 
the subjunctiTc mood. But if the verb in the subjunctive be 
negative, the pas or point must be omitted, as above. 

Ex. : Vout ne trouverez pas de maison qui ne lui conyienne, 
Fm cms«l and a hlmae thmi does not s%nt her. 



Remember that t/n or utte, when it can be supplied by any, 
is considered an indefinite pronoun ; but it falls under Ais re- 
mark only when the phrase is interrogative or exclamatory. 

Connaissez-Tous ud homme dont elle ne mediae 7 
Do yvn iBMit a whom that okt doto not otondtr ? 



Remark 5. Pas or paint is most generally omitted after a 
verb, the nominative of which is qui, used in an exclamal2o% 
under the interrogative form. 

Ex. : Glui ne sent Piraportanee de I'^dneation 7 

Who dou wolfed the tmjMrimce of edueatkm 7 

N. B. Pn or jMinI is also omitted after the Terb that fellows flf • 
as will be explained with this verb. 

Rbmabx 6. There are many instances in which ne is used, 
although the phrase is ajffirmative, as was ppoken of pages dtf 
and 3S7. One more instance of the use of ne will be m&t- 
tioned here. 

Rule. Ne is used with the verb which is the second mem- 
ber^of a comparison, that presents an idea of inequality. 

Ex. : n est moins beau qu*il n*^tait, 
He is lest hmndtome tktrn he was. 

But it is not used if the comparative presents equality. 

Elle est ausfii belle ) » ti w^»«% 

Elle n'est pas moins aimable J q« elle 1 6tait. 
She is as handsome as she tros, 
She is not less omitAle than she was. 

And also when the comparative adverb is an adverb of 
equality. 

£^ : Elle n'est pas aussi belle quelle P^iait^ 
She is not as handsome as she was, 

1 . 

When oagfat M to be uMd in the ■eoond member of a ooBpniRm T-->.WImb 91^ 
ittobesmiBraMdS 
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s through a similar reason that ne is used with a verb 
oUows autre^ mitrement, or plutdt quCt as these words 
y an idea of inequality. 

X. : Je le vois d'un autre ceil que vous ne le Toyez, 
/ do not vieto it in the same manner as you do, 

EXERCISE. 

I 

it young man is not well, although the doctor said that he was 
to-day. He behaves worse than ever. I had little when 1 com- 
d business, and I have still less now. Ail goes worse and worse, 
aster is not at home, but he will soon come back. Will be return 
' than he did yesterday ? When he went out, be told me that 
uld return very soon. I believe that he will be absent all the 
Is that man very tall ? Not very tail, Sir, but he is taller than 
That fact is not only true, but it is proved by witnesses. How 
days do you wish me to grapt you to finish your work ? Only 
tre. You did not go there, and we neither. If the king had 
ble to oppose only twelve thousand men, he would have gained 
Ule. I say that if he had commanded only twelve thousand 
le would have been completely defeated. I do not dare speak to 
I cannot see him without tremblin^^. Can you name one of my 
ymen with whom I am not acquainted. They are more con- 
than they ever were, since they have been told that they sing 
Time seems now longer than it was formerly. Does he not seu 
kIb cheaper than he sold them last year ? lie is not lass ugly 
B was, but you are more accustomed to his face. You are as 
)us as you were before. Who does not hate such people. 



CHAPTER IX. 



OF THE CONJUNCTIONS. 



3. The learner must refer to page 168, Where he will 

)me explanations on the conjunctions. 

ill not be necessary to repeat here all that was said on 

njunctions in the course of this work, viz. page 217, of 

nd ni; 314, of ou, dc m&me, que, fc, ; 330 and 332, of 

id 357 of d moins que, &c. 

E. The conjunction que is always placed between two 

s, both necessary to complete the sense of a sentence, 

mnot be spared in French, as it is in English. 



Wbat is said of the conjnnction jue'i 
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Ex. : Je crois qu'il est honn^te homme, 

/ believe heiSfOr that heUan honest man. 
I will punish him the next time he does it, 
Je lepunirai la prochaine fois qu^il le fertu 

Remark. Huchi phrases as that given in the following ex- 
ample, are translated with the aid of the conjunction ^ne. 

Ex. : C*esi k vous que je pacle, It U you I am speaking to. 

2. Que is sometimes used for parce que after ^estf &Hait. 

Ex. : C*est que vous ^tes roalade, 
It is because you. are sick, 

3. Both puisque and lor save are sometimes divided into 
two words, between which a snort adverb is placed. 

Ex. : Lore m6me que, Even when, even (/C 

Puis done que, Therefore, since. 

4. Whether, used between two verbs, which it ooniMi to- 
gether, is expressed by si. 

Rule. The verb which follows si standinfj^ for whA^j. 
used in French in the same tense that it is in Tgng^A. • 

E^. : Je ne sais s^il viendra ou non, 

/ do not know whether he tottt come or nai» 

N. B. Or not, aflcr whether, can be omitted in FrendL 

Rule. Yet must not be expressed in French when itiiW' 
ceeds though or although, 

Ex. : Though he went there three times, yet he could not see hin, 
aiuoiqvL'il y soil alii trois fois il n'a pas pu le voir. 

Both^ when a conjunction, is often translated by et repeated. 
Ex. : EUe dtait et jeune et jolie, She was both young and prtXt^* 

EXERCISE. 

Do you think he will do what I want ? I do DOt believe he is an 
officer. I will bet he does not know your name. They assure me he 
is my friend ; but yet the next time he is here I will have an explana- 
tion with him. I liope I shall not be deceived. I am sure he wouU not 
'do it, even if you should ask him to do it. You are afraid I am oot 
well informed. I presume he is a stranger, for, thoueh he speaks gram- 
matically, yet bis pronunciation is not correct. l cannot remember 
whether we or he came first. You may take him as a servant, but I 
cannot say whether he will stay or not. Both the rich and the poor^ 
be judged. 



When has que the power of repreflentii^ parce que 7— When can two wocds to 
made of either puisque or loraque l—Wb&t is said of whether l—Jn what tense ^ 
' the verb used after $i that stands for whether 7— What Is said of wet after tkngh^ 
• —Of both 1 ---k ^ 
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PART III. 



FRENCH AND ENGLISH IDIOMS. 

The object of this Part is to explain the use of the Galll- 
cismsy and also to show the scholar how to translate into 
French the Anglicisms which have not been mentioned in the 
course of the work. 

But Practice alone can teach the niceties of a language. All 
relating to the use of certain phrases in preference to others, to 
the knowledge of proverbs and of many elegant locutions must, 
therefore, be omitted here, as it would be both very laborious 
and useless to study these things in any other way than by 
leading and speaking. 

l' ' The exercises contained in this Part cannot be as numerous and as 
Mpng as those of the First and Second Parts. In many instances it 
j jp Ua M oven be useless to give any, since the English phrase which 
JMnriannf the gallicisms, are sometimes so different from the French, 
jSat thmr might be translated in various wa^s, and thus destroy the 
'Object of the exercise. But, in order to practise upon these difficultia^ 
it will be necessary for the learner to write compositions on the phrases 
^ven by the teacher ; which compositions will have the double effect 
of obliging the student to make use of the difficulty that is given to 
liim, and that of making phrases, in which many of the rules contained 
in the other Parts will be applied. 

Intelligent scholars may as well commence to write eomposkiont eii 
tBis Third Part, as soon as they begin to be tolerably well aeqoainted 
with the first 250 pages of the Grammar. These compositions must be 
brought every evening or as often as possible besides the eXerdse. 

OF THE VERBS aVOir AND itTB, 

The construction of the French sentence requires, in some 
instances, that the verb to be should be translated by avoir, as 
will be seen in the following list. 

▲VOIR. TO BE. 

soif thirsty 

froid cold 

chaud warm 

sommeil sleepy 

peur afraid 



What are the fatstanceB hi which the French verb av«tr stands fw tbe Ei^^idi 
reach to he! 
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hoBie 



light 
ton wrong 

des affiim busy 

d«iu, trois, dix, rioet ans, lie. % 3, 10, 30 years old, he 
d«ax, trois, qoatre pieds. Ice. 3; 3, 4 feel higfk, fce. 

Rbmaak 1. In these phrases the DominatiTe to avonr iiiiiBt 
represent a person or an animal : the last two are ezeepted. 
Thus, do not say, Ceite chambre a froid^ for, This rooin iB 
cold ; but say, Cette chambre est frmde. 

RcxAEK 2. The verbs a coir peur^ konUj rauou^ and tort^ 
take the preposition de before an infinitive. 

Ex.: VooB arez lort de parler. Foh «re wramgUtpuk, 

Rbxaek 3. The English adverb r^ry, which sometimes pre- 
cedes the adjectives, hungry^ thirsty, ^. is tranriited mto 
French by Irien placed immediately after the verb avmr, 

Ex. : I am very thinly, I'm bien wmf. 

VerUj or very much, is also translated by the adjectivf 
grandy before the words froid and tort ; and by grannie (the 
apostrophe standing for the mnte e which is omitted) bdbie 
the feminine nouns /aim, soif, and peur. 

Ejl, : EUe avail grand' pear, She was very mtuk-mfirmd. 

Remark 4. So, before the same adjectives, is translated by 
teliemeni, or by si before froid and chaud. The comparative 
adverbs more and less are not followed by de before the same 
words. 

Ex. : WUe a tellement pew qu^eUe ne dart pas^ 

She is so afraid that she does not sleep. ^ 

J^td plus froid que jamais, 
I am more cold tlian e?er. 

RiMABK 5. The verb to make, followed by the same adjec- 
tives, is represeiited in French by donner, except when there / 
is a verb having that signification ; such as, ffeler, to freeze, &c. 

Ex. ; Vf^re biire nCa donni appilit, Your beer made me hungry. 

GALLICISMS CONSTRUED WITH OVOtT. 

Avoir mat d, followed by the name of any part of the body, 
expresses all kinds of pain, sores, aches, ^c. 

What lorts of nominatives do these verbs require ?— What are the ezcepdoniT— 
What are the verbs among these that require <f«, and when dotheyreqmreitT— 
How is very expressed with these verbs ?— How is so 1— How is the verb to naiu, 
expressed before these adjectives 1~ln what manner are the words oom. tartt sdkfi 
Uanslated into French ? 
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fix. : J'lu malk latilte, au nez, au pied, &c 

/Aare a headache, a sore nose, a pain m my foot, ^ "^ ■ 

Remark 1. Adoii^ mcd d, when relating to one of the limbg t 
signifies, to have a sore, a cut To have a pain, is, m tnis 
case, translated by avoir une douleur, or des doideura d. 

The latter expression ought to be used with ther word hegrt; 
qvoir mal au ccaur having quite a different meaning, SSTSSn 
be seen by the following example. 

J*ai mat au caur. My stomach risea 

Remark 2. The preposition de, without an article, may be 
used after avoir mal, when it is spoken of a p^n, sore, ache, 
to which a person is or may be subject 

Ex. : Comment va Totre liial de dent ? 
How is yotir toothftche ? 

Remark 3. When the word mal is qualified by an adjeC" 
tive, it must be preceded by the article un, 

Ex. : J'avais un mal de tdte trds-violent, 

I had a very violent headache, > 

Avoir chaud, or froid d^ followed by the name of my part 
of the body, expresses that these parts are warm or cold. 

Ex.: Pai froid auxpieds, Jdy feet are edd. 

Bot these phrases can also be expressed thus : Tai lea pieda 
ffoids, my feet are cold 5 J^ai lee maina chaudeaj my hands 
are warm. 

Avoir, to have on. 



Ex.: n aoaU son haibU iftttrf; Hehad his new coat on. 

coutume de to he acevslomed to 

(only used before a verb.) 

dessein de *o design, (to intend to) 

piti6 de * to pity 

envie de fc *«»« « *'»*"» *• 

avoir < Boin de «• take ears of, (to have care) 

horreur de to have h4nror of 

recours k to have recourse to 

de la peine 8l to he hardly able to — 

besoin de to he in need of, to UfotU 

le mal de mer to be sea siek 



/ 



Wbeii can rfe bo used after (wwr«a/ ?-Wben ought f*-' g be ge^ed^byan 
arS£T-HSwcan you expreas any part of the body liat ta W)ld or warm T-What 
SrSTword with which the adjective agrees after avoir Vatr'i 

N. 35 
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fkiiialdopi7« telclMMJMft 

on duel ^M¥ • *m| 

In WM^ k. A* A«re m armm^ m 

liev te !•<» pitce, (refeiriag to tone) 

dufeq t»k0temjbre 

U ttm to Aov «/FVcr ' 

I'air totodk 

(used when to locdc is fi>Uowed bjan adjectire or uiadfvhi) 
Tairde Ulcok Utt^ (to InTe Ae appew- 

^rairda to took at (f aoeeofi) 

(nitd whea the ooniiiiatiTe lo the aeoond verb repreaenu the abm 
penoD or thing aa diat of the Terb to toaft: 

RsMARK. The adjective that follows air, must ag^ wilh 
this word when it expresses a moral q^ualificatioo, but it agrees 
with the person if it relates to a physical quality. 

Ex.: Cette dame a l*air boo. That ladfi looks good, 

Elle a I'^ir petite parce qu'elle se tient ooorb^e, 
8ht looks swudi hocouoo sis Jtoapa^ 



But should itre be evidently understood between air and the 
adjeetlifQ^ the hilt«r riKMdd wIwujb agree witb the panon. 

£x. : Elle a Pair contente de cela, 

SkslsokopUmsdotU^or, skckmstktmri^homg jUmtei, 

When the noounativa to this vesb is the name of a thiag, 
tba adjectivo agrees wHh the things unless it ia inpossibte'la 
understand itre. 

Ex. : Cette robe a Pair mal faite. 

This drest teewu to be badly mode, 

Cette toque a Pair coquet. 

This toquet looks, or makes one look eoqmeUM. 

n'avoir garde de to be far from, (doing any timig.) 

n'avoir que iaire de S to hoot no need of , (not to carefor.) 

^ (to have no buskuso tot 

N. B. The above two verbs cannot be used interrogatively 
The latter generally conveys an idea of reproach or anger. 

Remark. After the verb, to have^ the Engli^ make use of 
the indefinite article, before the different parts of fie body, when 
these words are qualified by an adjective. The French use 
le^ la^ les, when the adjective follows the noun, and un^ une, 
and dcy or des, when it precedes it. 

Observe than, un^ une, or d e», are sometimes used whea Ae 






malificaClon follows the noun ; but they cannot be supplied by 
le, loj les, when the adjective precedes the substanttye* 

Ex.: naUfrmU hatU, He has a hig^ forehead. 

EUe a vngjdu houehtf . She has a handsome mouth. 
// eut les mamt bridietf He had his hands burnt. 
TotM ttoez de petita nuanSy Your hands are small. 

Avoir beau. This verb, which forms a very singular gal- 
licism, signifies that it is in vain for its nominative to do, any 
longer, a thing that has been tried before. It is only used af- 
irmatively* . The following examples wiU make it intetti^ble. 

Vousayez beau crier vous ne m'attendrirez pas, 

It is in vain ortuelesafor yon to cf|f, ffu mUl nol aoftm me. 

J'ai beau ^tudier je ne peux jamais rien apprendre, 

Mhough I «liufy, or in spUe qjfallmy exertional I never con leifim any 

or YBC imtK^sonkt, tbrb f avoir. 

il y a, there t«, there are, 

U y arait, ther9 teat, there were. 

il y eut, there MfaSj there were. 

il. y aura| there vnll or ahaU be. 

il y aurait, there would, could, or ehotdd he,^ 

il 3r a eu, &c. there has or have been, ^ 

qu^l y ait, thA there maiy be. 

qu'Uye&tf&c. that there migkt be^ 4^ 

Ni & .TAcretf and Hkere are, are also translated by votMand voiU^ 
mm explniiiBd bslow. 

ITHB SAMS tttaS IHTSIROOAVIVIB AMD VCtfAVtta. 

il n*y a pas, there ia or are not. 

ya-t-il? ie ixe are there 7 

a'y a-t-il pas ? if or ora there not 7 

The use of this verb is very extensive. It not only trans- 
lates into French the English verb, there is, there are, ^c, but 
\X is used besides in various instances, as follows. 

The student has learned by the general rule, ui)on the pro- 
noun eTty page 276, that there are many instances in which en 
is not generally used. When, in these instances, the verb y 
avoir can be introduced in the sentence, the pronoun en is 
placed before that verb, and the phrase becomes at the same 
time elegant and easy. 

Ex. : Two are absent, and three are sick, 

11 y en a deux fabaena et troia de nuUadea, 

RujLB. When the verb to 6c, is preceded by what or that 



yntat does avoir beau Ofpif;^ 1~ VHwt la tbe veib y avmirvaed for 1 
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wkiekf and.foDowvd by an adjective, it is expresKd by f avoir, 
and followed by tbe prepontion cfe. 

Ex.: Iriioald like toknowwkatisndiculoasin it, 
Jc M«i^«w Mwir ee f«'tf 9 « U dc rUkirie. 

ilfalB used also in many locations. 

Ex.: U 7 a appareoce de pliDe, AlmktUkermiu 
U n* 7 a pas moTen de PempftehcTy 
TkariU no frtiemHMg Um. 

Some^ when initial, is translated by dea^ preceded byy 
avoir. 

Ex.: Jl y a de» A t wiM ipA pemsemi. 
Some man tbinlc 

N. B. Tet there are instances in which itre^ represents tkenU^e, 

RmuAMK, In a refined style, the verb itre^ used impenonal- 
ly, is employed instead of y avoir. 

n est des philosophes qui pr6fti%Dt la panrret^ aoz richesKS, 
Tkert mrt pkOmapktra wkQ frtftr pcnerUf to wetitk, 

Bj phen impersonal, must be used even when the verb Hn 
is Mlowed by itfi. 

Ex.: JlUaUwiroifm^ ^ Thfre wasakingwliOyfte. 

Rule. The verb y avoir, or itre, used for y avoir, when it 
is accompanied by pen orne .... que, and also when it is in- 
terro^tive or negative, requires the verb that follows it to be 
used in the subjunctive mood. If the verb in the subjunctive 
be negative pas or point must be omitted. 

Ex. : lly a pea d'hommes qui soient heureux. 
There ore but few men who ore happff» 
II n'est personoe qui ne le sache, 
There is nobody ignorant of it. 

ON void AND voild. ' 

' There is, or are, here iSj, or are, used in pointing out objeet& 
are translated into French by the two prepositions voild ana 
voici. 

Ex. : Voici un homme, Here is a man. 

Voilk deux dames, There are two ladies. 

N. B. Although voictf should be preferred when the object is near, 
and voild when the object is distant, jret voild is moist generall7 used in 
both instances, though never in the same phrase. 

When ought it to be used besides 1— When can the verb to 60 be used in its plaedl 
When does Ufa govern the subjunctive Tr-When must void and veild be luei te 
here if, ther$ is t 
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Remark 1. Void and voUd are seldom used when the 
name of the place where the object is, is mentioned in the sen-> 
tence. - 

ISx. : There is a book on that table, 

Ry aun Umre sur cette table, better than 
voUd un IvDre sur cette table, 

. RsMAKK 2. These two prepositions being the contractions 
of the words voi8 ici, and vois Idj receive the pronouns like 
verbs. The only difference is, that the personal pionouns iare 
always used before them, and never after. 

Ex.: Mevoici, Here I am. 

La Yoil^ There she is. 

Void and vdld, can, in this case^ be followed by an adjec-^ 
4iTa^ a participle, or an adverb. 

EIx. : Nous voilk riches, JVoto toe ore rich. 

If a present participle follow to he in English, that participle 
must bid translated into French by the present of the indicative, 
preeeded by the relative q\d^ or Uie infinitive preceded by il. 

Elz. : Le voilk ^\ trayaille, There he is working, 
Nous voici k pleurer, Here we «re erjfing. 

The verb after void was formerly placed^ in some instances, 
before its nominative without any preposition. 

EzJ : Voici yehlr mon frdre, Here is my brother coming^ 

Remark 3. Void and voUd must be preceded by en, When 
followed by a number, or any expression of quantity, which is 
not accompanied by a substantive. 

s 

Ex. : En Yoilk un, There is one. 

En voici plQsieurs^ Hero ar$ ssveroL 

RvicABK 4. Void, and voUd., answer for iMs is, that is, as 
wen as c^estM, (see page 296). 

Ex.: V^illisonfils, That is his son, 

Voici le jour. This is the day. 

Voild must be used in relation to things that have been men- 
tioned, and vmd in reference to what is going to be men- 
tioned. 



Can the perMma} pronoim be uaed after these prepoettfons?— How is a present 
partictple uker ihere is translated into Frencb 1— What do vifiei and voiUt answer 
^(besides? 

35* 
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Ex. : Voilk ce qtt»fl propoM, 

Sm€h mrt ku ynptmhau (already mentiooed). 

Void ce qu'il propose, ^„ , 

TkU is wM ke propotea (the thing proposed must foUow). 

Voild answers for so much Jar^ as in the example that 
ollows. 
Ex. : Voilk pour voire negligence. So muehfir i/mr tmr^UMmm, 

Many of our standard authors have, in familiar style, grran 
to these prepositions the interrogative form of veite. 

Ex.: En Toil^-t-il assez ? J« f M« mougJb f 

Ne voilk-t-U pas qu'il vient ? But htkdd HaktwU cmmg ? 

BXFaxssioNs or ttmb with y tnnr and d tpmi . 

The verb y avoir is used when speaking of time, idiatefer 
be the English expression to be translated. 

Ex. : II y a trois jours, Three daga ago. 

The preposition depuis is used to express a state of things 
that extends to the present time, as will be exemplified bdow. 

Ruui 1. The verb y avoir is put in the present of the indi- 
cative, when the length of the time mentioned in the plirase 
expires now, or when the action is still continuing. 

Ex. : II y a dix ans de cela. Thai wat ten femra ago. 

Rei^lrk 1. The verb following il y a must be used in the , 
present of the indicative, when the action spoken of still con- 
tinues. 

Ex. : n y a dix ans que je demeore ici, or, 
Je demeure ici depuis dix ans, 
/ haee been living there ten years. 

Remark 2. The verb following il y a must be used in the 
past tenses, when the action has ceiased ; viz., in the impmfeet 
if it expresses a state of things that was going an at the time 
mentioned ; in the preterit definite, if the action took place tad 
all is over; and in the preterit indefinite or compound of the 
present, if the action took place, btU its consequences are sUU 
existing, 

Ex. : II y a trois jours que, j*^tais moladc, 
I woe sick three days ago. 



How are ezpresaiont of time translated into French 1— When can immt be 
Uted ?— When ii y avoir used in the pment of the indicaUve ?— When m the verb 
alter «/ y a put in the present of the Indicative ?— When in the ImperfbctT— Whca 
tn the4>reterits 1 



1^ ^L^'f « ^ " ' 9t/r I" * ">-' ^ f''%^^- .^""V" 
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' II y a dix ans que je parlai en public pour hi premiere fois, 
It is ten years since I spoke in public for the' first time, 
II n'y a pas huit jours que j'ai quitt^ voire scbur, ' ' 

It is not eight days since I left your sister,. 

Remark 3. When it is intended to express that an action 
bitually performed has not taken place for a length of time, 
e negative ne, without being followed by pas, mu^t be placed 
tfore the verb that follows il y a, which verb is used in the , 
"eterit indefinite. The whole sentence may also be expresfr 
[ by depuis. 44..^ %^ } t ryt« i(Myi /uw^ iu ^jSLJtl^^t 

sCEx.: II y a troismoisque jene I'ai vUj;^ a, / i? . 

' Je ne I'ai pas vu depuis trois moiS|^ i^fx^^t C- * ^- 5?Vtf' /' ^ ^ 

It is three months since I saw him, / s ^ 

Rule 2. The verb y avoiria used in the impeneict when we V 
►unt the time elapsed between two actions, the second of which > *^ 
IS taken place. 

Reburk. n y avaii is followed by the imperfect, if the ac- 
)]i expressed by the second verb was going on, and by the 
uperfect if it expresses that the action, though formerly 
ibltua), had not taken place for a certain time. 

Ex. : II y avail trois jours que nous marchions, or, 
Nous marchions depuis trois jours, 
We had been walking three days, 

II y avail huit ans que nous n'avions vu la France, or. 
Nous n'avions pas vu la France depuis huit ans. 
It was eight years since we had seen France. 

Rule 3. Y avoir is used in the preterit definite or indefi- 
ite, if the time is counted up to a period which is also past, • 
id not to a second action peiformed. 

Ex. : II y eat trois jours hier, li was three days yesterday. 

Rule 4. Y avoir is used in the future, conditional, and the 
ompound tenses not mentioned before, when the English 
hrase requires the use of these tenses and moods. 

Remark 1. The verb which fdlows il y aura, is used in the 
•resent of the indicative or the preterit indefinite, and not in * 
tie future tenses, as it relates to something of actual interest, 
nie present' of the indicative is used when the action is going 
% the preterit when it is passed. 

Ex. : II y aura dix jours demain que je suis malade. 
It will be ten days to-morrow since I have been sick. 



How to the phrase constraed when we apeak of a lensth of time darlDff which an 
etion has npt taken friace?— When is v avoir used m the imperfect f— In what 
snsefl are 'the verbs used after ily email ?— When is y avoir used in the preterits 1 
-Wlieii is 9 avoir used in the future ?— How is the verb used after U y aura 7— 
low are the other tenses of y avoir used 1 
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# 

11 7 aiiim tfois iwromri q[ae je ne fiu ti^ 
if wiU be ikre* iredb smcc i acw Aul 

RcMABK 2. The verbs which follov i7 jr aurait^ U y avnil 
^u, il y azait eu, ^c, are used in the same tenses as in EagM. 

Ex. : II Y aurait denz mois qoe je senis mui^ 
/ W9uld ktme beem wtmritdiwwMmikg, 



Gc9BRAL Rem ABK. The phrase constroed wiQi i7 f «, il y 
avai/, ^^ and relating to something that took place want 
time ago, must commence with i7 y a, Uy acait, ^^ when tte 
time in the principal object in view. Bot the verb eipi ew in g 
the action Is placed at the head of the sentenoey if the time is 
bat secondary. 

Ex. : Je TOU8 entrevis il y a trois joan^ 

/ kmia^imnfe of ytm three days mgWk, 

The phrase must commence with Uyoyily amMUf vim the 
thing is still continuing. li may likewise be eonstnifd vidi 
depuU. ^ 

Ex. : II y a trob joara que^ suis iei, er, 
Je 8uia ici depuis trois joan, 
i hope been here three digs, ' - , 

N. B. Neither il y a nor depuU can be need, when the time 
specified is that which expresses the lengUi of an aetion. Sndi « 
phrases may be translated by analogy with the followiiig 
ones. 

Ex. : J*ai mis une heurc k me raser, 
/ was one hmr sh^vmg, 
. II leur fallut long tempe poor m d^teminer^ 
It teat a long time before tiug eouU fMfcei|p 






How long, is expressed by combien de temp§j •ronly em- 
Hen, 



Ex. : Combien de tempp y a-t-il, or, Combien y-ft-^tl de tanpi fM 
V0U8 6tes a New-Yorl^ 7 
How long have yw been in J^eW'York ? 
Combien y a-t-ij que TOtre frdre est mari4 ? 
How long hoe your brother been married 7 

How long ago, is translated by combien y a-t-il de kmftl 
Not long ago^ by il n'*y a pas long tempeyOTsd^^fm 
de temps : depuis peu. 

A long time since, by depuis long-temps, or,ily a hug- 
temps, 

Whmi must the phnue commenee with Uya T— When most It eonunoMe with 
other wordi ? —Can deptdt and i; y a be used together ?— How is the piviW eoa- 
•trued when the time specified la that of the length of an aatioB 1— Bow mkem'teu 
cxprened 1— How la not long ago 1 
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Remark. II y a vb never accompanied by depuis in the 
■ame sentence, but only by the conjunction que. 

Sx. : II y a deux heurea que noas marchons, and not depuis que. 
We kave been tocdking these ttoo hours, 

'of £XPRES8T0N8 OF DISTANCE. 

B y a is also used to mark distance. 

Ex. : II y a 144 miles de New- York k Albany. 
/( it 144 mUea from J^ew-York to Albany, 

Haw far 7 is expressed by combien de distance 7 or simply 
combien 7 

Combien y a-t-il de distance de Salem k Providence, 
How far %$ Ufrom Salem to Providence ? 

We might also say, 
Ctuelle distance y a-t-il de New- York, &c 

How far, is rendered by jtisqu^oii, which literally means 
to where, when its place can be supplied by to what distance, 
Jusques oU, how far, is sometimes used in poetry. 

Jusqu'oii sont-ils alMs ? How far did they go, 

EXERCISE. . 

I have been waiting for yon two hours, and I was determined to go 
if you had not come before dinner. I am extremely sorry that you 
"Waited so longHbut I. started from home about two hours ago, and an 
Boddent prevented me from being here earlier. How are your sisters ? 
It is 80 long since I saw them, mat I would hardly recognize them 
now. His father died twelve years ago, and left him an immense 
estate ; but he squandered it, and he has been quite poor these three 
years. That boy says that he has been studying that lesson one hour : 
ne must know it. now. It was about two hours since we had left them, 
when they sent a servant after us. The armies had been fighting more 
Uian one hour, when the storm prevented them from continuing. How 
long has your nighbour been dead ? It was a month yesterday. How 
long has your uncle been married ? It will be two years to-morrow. 
When the engines arrived, the house had been burning three hours. 
He came to this country ten years ago. He would have been married 
three years, if he had not broken the engagement. Do you not believe 
that I have been learning French only two quarters ? It is longer than 
that. 



How are expresBioiia of distance translated into French ?^How is hov far ex- 
presied? 
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r Atrv signifies, to be in, to be at homCm 
fc also signifies, to hit a thing ; to gueBS iL 

Ex.: Pysuis, I hU it right, 

5n etre means, to be one of the number^ to be one of the 

ty. 

X. : J'en sais, * ^lam one of the pmiy, 

Ces liyres n'en sont pas, These booki are not in the set. 

7n etre is also used in narrating, reading, or voriting, in- 
jd of to leave of 

Ott en ^tiohs-noa ? Where did we leave off 2 . 

Vdus en ^tiez lorsqne, &e. You left off when, ^. 

iTRE A signifies to bdongto, and expresses the possessive 

e after to be. 
Ex.: Ceci est k mon firdre, This is my brother's, 

tuLE. The preterit indefinite of the v^b etab can be 
d for. the same tense of the verb alter, with the same diffe- 
ce as in English. 

X.: II est ail^ i i'i^gUsfir He has gone to chureK 

II a ^t^ k I'^gliaa, He has heei^ to church, 

'. B. No other tense oiUrtJoan be used for alter. 
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GALUeiSHk OOMiraOBD WITH THE VERB 

Fsire mallk To hurt. 

J'ai fait mal k cet en&nt, / hurt that child, 

LiC Soulier mb fait mal^ JMy shoe hurts me, 
Vous m'avez fiut mal au iurasg . You hurt my arm. 

La tdte lui fait mal^ His head hurts him, 

gr&ce to pardon 

peur k to frighten 

noQte. d to shame 

envie k to exdte the envy o^ 

pitie d to excite the pity cf 

part k (do) to inform {rf) 

des complimens k to pay compliments to 

complknimt k to compliment 

la barbed to shave 

IsLcourk toeourf 

cr6dit k Co Sfive on credit to 

honneur k to he a credit to 

deshonneur k to dsMgraea 

tortk to wrong 

iaoe It to face 

I'aumOne k to give alms to 

passer k to pass (act. trans.) 

voir k to show, to let see 

■a?eir k- to let know 

dire k to send word to 

tenir k to convey to 



nrntdoes 



• e«r««i«iUfyi— What does ra $tr$ mtaiil— In what instancet end 
fnmittive be used after etre l—How is the possesslva ease after to he, 



«aMd in Frenchi— What are the gallicisms on fairs 1 
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GALLIGUaiS. 



Bbmark. When the objective to the prepositiQa d irhkh 
follows the Terb faire is a penooal pronoun, that pronoim 
must be used and placed with the verbs as indilrect objectives am 

Ex. : Je lui ferai grftce, / wUl pardtm hawu 



ioptuf aUenUim 
to dojutUee to 
tofteem 



to 



JatteDtioa ^ 
raisoB do ^ 
c«j de 

N. B. Fmrt, connected with these words, does not admit of aa in- 
direct objective, and the noun or pronoun which aoeompames them 
must be considered as the objective of the preposition d or 4ct 

to keep a koHdaif 
to keep Sundoff 
tojbre (acL intrans.) 
to wuike oni^efortmme 
toeetaaU 



rr&te 

le dimancke 
fini 

Ibrtuae 
voile 
naufn|[e 
une demarche 
OB pnaonmer 
an ▼oyage 
une question 
one r6p(»se 
le eomrnerce (de) 
la cutBine 
la grimace 
imochambre 
des traits 
des dettes 
des armes 
de la miuique . 
di) bruit 
du feu- 
FAias s *^ adieiu 
ses affaires 
son chemin 
emplette de 
un tour de 
une experience 
la moue 
les cartes 
connaissance avec 
partie de 
provision de 
0vand' chire 
bonne chdre 
de son mieux pour 



tobewreeked 

to take a etef 

totakeafnai 

to take ajowmeg 

to ask a fueetion 

to give an amawer 

to trade (in) 

to cook (act. intr.) 

towutkefaeee 

to put a room m order 

toflouriih (in writing) 

torumindM 

to fence (with foils) 

to execute muaie 

to WMke a noiee 

to makeup afire 

tofnd aduu 

to euceeed in Inuineee 

to get along well 

to purchase 

to walk rimnd 

to try an experimeni 

topout 






I 



to tell fortune b^ 

to become acquainUd wOk (a person) 

to be one qf, a member^ 

to lay in 

i to live high 

tortry one's best to 
semblant de {an infinUive) to make as tf 
ensorte que ) 

demaniireque > to do in such manner that, ^ 

que ) 

CqI ( to prove (when its nominative '» tlie 

( ^ name of a thing) 

yaloir i ^ *^'*^^^ (money), to improve^ (aet 



( to invest (money), 
< trans.) 



N. B. The gallicisms not being attached to a general system of srammw.UM 
questions will be benceforwanl suppressed. The teaelier may, for tbo ftMRi 
supply the questions bioMelf. '* 
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attoadre 




to keep waiUng 




p^rir 




to put to death 
to be dear living 




Cher vivro 






venir 




to aendfdr 




payer 




to charge ' 


klRM. 


sortir 




to turn out 




penser 




to put in mind 


_ 


tromper 




to eawte to err • 




entrer 




tout in 




fiire 
bouillir 




tobml f &<^<i^« tn^nutWa 


Ne hire que fa verb) 
Ne faire que ae (a verb) 


to do nothing but 


to have but just 


Ne £uro que 




to only...,,* 


] 


Sx. : Je ne 


fisqne 


le toucher, J wXy touched him. 



Faire^ prefixed to an infiaitive, expresses that the noiBina^' 
live to the verb fair e^ causes the action expressed by the infi- 
nitive, to be performea by another person. It thus corresponds 
to the English verbs to cause, to makej to get. 



_ w 

£z« : Je le fis pufiir, 

Cela me fera rire, 

J'ai fait peindre ma maison, 



/ caused him to he punished. 
That wHl make me laugh, 
I gat my house painted. 



It can be also prefixed to faire^ and both verbs have the 
sense of to bespeak, to get made. 

Ex. : Je ferai faire une table, I shall have a table made, 

II faut la fdire faire bien g^ande, You must have it made very large, 

Se faire, to get accustomed, to become, to turn. 

Se faire vieux, to be getting old. 

When se faire is prefixed to an infinitive^ the pronoun in the 
objective form, that is placed beforeyatre, is the object of the 
action expressed by this infinitive. 

Je me ferai accompagncr, 

/ will have some one to accompany me. 



&c en tmineau, J ( t 



^ en bateau, to sail 



on horseback \ one,twomUeSf 
in a carriage V twenty leagues 
in a sleigh 1 4*^ 



Faire^ followed by the name of a profession or trade, signi- 
fies to follow a business, a trade. 

Ex. : II fait le tailleur, He is a tailor, 

Faire, followed by an adjective, corresponds to to pretend 

to be, 

36 
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Ex.: II fait !• 



He preiendi to he I tm nn L 



Faire, used imperaonally when speaking of weather, an- 
swers to the verb to be. 



11 &it cbaad, 
II fera froid. 



It it warm. 
It wiU be cold. 



II fait frais, beau, maurais, aombre, clair, noir, obscur, 
il it coel,fiiMfbmL, dmrky tjlemr, gloomy, dull, dry, 

OTBBR BXAItPLlf 09 Jdtt, USED VUMMHOmiXl^t* 

II fait crott^, gliasant, U it dlfty^ tlippery. 

II fiut mauTais marcher, It it had woUeing, 

II fait bon id, It it emnfortoble here. 

U fait du tonnerre^ dea 4oUir% du It ikm^ert, U HgkUnt, U it figg^' 

hrouillard, du Tent, fnetdhtr, tht wind Hmtt, 

n &it jour, nuit, Bit datfigld, \t ut night 

II se fait jour, nuit^ tard, ] It drawt Unoardt da^lUf it inMt 

tcwardt nighi, U drmet Ude, 

II fait un tema eouYert, It it cloudy, 

II fait aoleil, Tht tun thinet. 

Ufaitdairde lune, TAevtooti fAmes. 

OAU4CltlM CCtfflTftVBV W|TR •TWtM TSAia. 



nuEMDaB'* 



'un parti 
du tabac 
ledeuil 
Pair 
haleine 
terre 
paiienoe 
inUr^ k " 
m^dedne ) 
une m^edne > 



' tomt to a detormmafiofi 
tokttimijf 
goinio mtmmitig 
brtathefreth air 
^^ tahthrtathingtime 
t land 
hantpatienee 
htinUrtttidin. 

to iahttoma moMdnt 



The article is necessary, in 



TO 



f 



)le 
Prbndrb > le caf($ 
) ia fuite 

(eompte, 
graces 
raison 
service 

Remember that rendre foUowed [by an adjective 'signifies to 
make. 



i i^M(^i tea 
--» ^4gdt>i cofiee 

faeconntfir 
thank 



TO 



return an antwer 



[dottrvict 



Ex. : Ce]a ne le rendra|pa8 plus sage, 
That toiU not make him beUer. 



'C\4iii,.i.. "^t* 






oJU-rwvV 



■Urt. 



>v- 



Jc 



d 



'jr- 






v^ 
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MBTTRE' 



YBRDRB 



'en fait 
au fait 
le feu k 
en venle 
en pieces 
en gage 
k ni^me de 
en 6 tat de 
kPabri 
k la raison 
en peine 

_ k la porte 

C la tete I . . 
< vl'esprit > 
^ courage 

de miuflon 



TO 



aumrt 

give a trw notion (of,) 

nt onfite 

expoiefor sale 

hremk^ to tear inUo pUeeo 

pawn 

enable 

MkelUr 

oblige to do toHl 
keep trnxioui 
^ turn out of a house 



TO 



(to 



^UAHQER '{ de place 
d'avis 
d'air 

Changer de, &c 



turn crasy 

lose one*s spirits 

{nume (firoai one holifo into 
another) 
remove (an object) 
ekange on^s wind 
change akr 

To ehmige ont?s^ 4^. 

N. B. The English verb to change^ followed by a posses- 
sive adjective, is translated into French by changer de, with- 
otit the possessive adjective. 

Ex. : AUez changer de bottes, Go and change your boots, 

OF THE TBRB8 alUr AND vcnir. 

'The verb aller is used in French, as well as the verb to go, 
in English, to express an action which will take place iQime- 
diately. Its use m French is more frequent than in En^isEr 



Je Tais Retire, 
Je Tain sortir, 
Je vais y allei;, 



Jamgoing-lo write, 
lam going out. 
IwiU go there directiy* 



The verb «gmV, followed b y the preposition cte. is Used t6 
express an action wElchhas just taken place, and can be used, 
in that acceptation, in every circnmstance. 



Ex. : Je ylens de diner, 
II vient de sortir. 
Nous yenons de rentrer 



I have just Mned. 
He has just gone out. 
We have just come in. 



N. B. It must be observed that aUer and venir can be used 
thus, only in the present and imperfect of the indicative. 
Aller signifies, also to he, to become. 



Ex. : U va tr^s bien, 
Cela va bien, 
Cet iMil^t me va bien^ 



He is very weU. 

That is well. 

That coat keoomu ms very mtU. 



or MMB OTBKt TBRBS. ^ V [/jUlJf r]^ 

* Penser signifies toAaffg iggp. 

Ex. : J'ai pens^ 6tre tu«» / Aiu2 (til:e to hoot hem kUhi. 

II a pens^ mourir. He had like tc have dUd, 

Penser is sometimes an active transitive verb in French, 
and does not, therefore, require the use of the preposition L 
The preposition q/| which accompanies it in English, is tkfl 
translated into French by de. 

Ejl : Clue pensez-vous de cela ? What do you think o/M 7 
Je V0U8 dirai ce que j*eii pcnse, 
Iwiil lell you what J think of it. 

'' Valoir mieua: signifies to be better^ and valoir autant^ to be 

Ex. : II Taudrait mieux yous taire, 

/( would be better for you to be silent^ 

II valait autant pour ?ous qu'il perdit, 

It was just as good for you that he sh&uldlose, 

Autant vaut-u le faire, It is Just as good to do it, 

Y prefixed to voir^ gives to that verb the signification of to 
he able to see, 

"Eji, : Je n'y vols pas, Jeannot see, (active intrans.) 

OF TBB CONJUNCTIOK ftlC. 

Remark. The conjunction que produces a great number 
of gallicisms. 

In order to give more expression to a sentence construed 
with the verb to be, and the nominative of which is a noun or 
a verb, we may give to this verb the pronoun ce for its nomi- 
native, and place after it either the noun connected with the 
verb by the conjunction que, or the verb preceded by que de, 

Ex. : C'est une funeste passion que le jeu, 
Gaming is a terrible passion. 

C'est une bonne habitude que de se lever de bonne heure, 
To rise early is a good habit. 
Ce sont de singulidres gens que tos voisins. 
Your neighbours are queer people. 

When these phrases are interrogative, Hre remains in the 
singular. 

Ex. : Clu*est-ce que ces enfants? What are those children 7 

This construction is the only one used to represent to be, 
preceded by wJiat, and followed by a noun. 



Ex.: Whatisltalr? QtiVsf-ee ^fiie PJ(a/ie? 

What is Saffran ? " 4u'«5t-ee ^iie /« Saffron, 7 

Est-ce que can hb introduced to make the interrogation. 
Hence this construction which foreigners find so embarrassing. 

Ex. : Clu'est-ce que c'est que cet homme 7 What is thai man ? 
Q.u'est*ce que c'est que cela or 9a ? What U that ? 

Both phrases could be as well rendered^by qu^esUce que cet 
homme 7 Qu'est ce^e cela? or simply by: quel est cet 
homme? qu? est-ce Id ? 

The same conjunction que supplies many English wordi^, 
besides those which have been mentioned, as will be seen in 
the following sentences. 

Ex. : Le jour ^uHl mourut. The day tohen he died, 

II arriya que je sortais, He arrived as I was going ouf. 

On 'le orendrait sur le hSt qu'H ne rougirait pas, 

Thoingh he were tidcen in the fact, yet he would not bhish, ^ 

The verb itre is sometimes omitted. 

Ex. : Ctuelle b^te qoe oet iiomine 1 
What a fool that man is! 

Que is nsed in other elliptical phrases: 

Ex.: Si j'^tais que de vous, ^ 

Si j'^tais de Youi, > Jf I were yoiu 
Si j'^tais Yous, ) 

RiEMARK 1. The adverbs oui and non represent sometimes 
an affirmative or negative sentence after the verbs croire, pen- 
ser, repondre, parUr, dire and others. These adverbs, when 
used thus, ought always to be preceded by the conjunction 
que. 

Ex. : Je pense que oui, / think so, 

IX dit que non, He says no. 

Remark 2. An adjective or a past participle cannot coma 
immediately after the words quandj si, tout, and the demon- 
strative pronouns celui, celle, ceua:,ceUes; but must be joined 
with these words by the verb to be. 

Ex. : Je Buis bien quand je suis seul, 
' / am welt when alone, 
Je le ferai si c'est possible, 
I will do U if posHUe. 
Ceux qui ont ^t^ d^ja donnas, 
Those already gioen, 

N. B. A complete list of gallicism^ cannot be placed in a Grammar. 
It is in a dictionary that they ought to be found. The most useful, 
however, has been given in what precedes ; and the following phruet 
may be proposed as a model for many other idioms that are not less im* 
portant, and the explanation of which would be too iong« 
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aALLICISMCL 



FBRAIB8 OF SOME OALLICMMS. 



Je sais k vous dans an moment 
/ II lui tarde d'aller k la campagne 
2 Je ne laisse pas d'^crire 

Peu 8*en eat faliu qu*il n^ait ^t^ 

^ Q II s'en fandra bien 

i^L'aTcz-vous fait / Tant s'en faut 
' Tenez-vous comroe il faut 
\S^ s'en faut bien qu*il soil savant 
Comment se fait il-que ... 7 
De quoi s'agit-il 7 
/- II s'agit de, or que 
Gtu>68t^ce que cW 7 Clu'est-ce 7 
Est-ce i M. N.*que j'ai Phonneur 
de parier 7 

7 A le faire je youdrais y gagner 
'qoelquc chose 
due dite^Tous de nouveau 7 
@ II y a Ik je ne sais quoi d'obscur 

-" g\ n'y a pas jusqu'aux enfans, qui 

ne s'en milient 
y II n'est rien moins que g^n^reux 
/ • II n'est rien de moins qu'un sage 
Je ne saurais qu'y faire 
Je ne saurais tous le dire 

A^quoi tient-il que nous ne par- 

tions 7 
II ne tient qu'k moi de fous battre 
Tenez : le yoyez-vous7 
Oft en yeut-il venir 7 
II y Ta de yotre Tie 
Je n'en puis plus 
^ Je m'en preAdrai k rous 
Vous vous y prenez bien 
11 s'y prendmal 
Voire frire m'en veut 
Jo lui en sais gr^, or bon gr6 
Trouvez bon que j'y aille 
~^ Vous chantez a ravfr 
II a manqu^ de parole 
II m'a manqu^ un habit 
II en manque six 
. Je me suis tromp^ de maison 
^ Vous vous habillez k la Fran9aise 
Jjes m^chans seront punis de Dieu 



/ wiU attend to you imnudigUlff 
He longs to go to the countrjf 
J wiU torite for all that 
He was very near being kUUd, 

It will be far from it 

Have you done it ? Far from tf. 

Sit up straight 

He is far from being a teamed ' 

How is il that . . . ? 

What is the maUer ? 

The matter {«.... 

What is the nurff er 7 

Have I the honour to speak to Mr* X, 

Jf J do it I wish I eoidd gtan mmt" 

ihingbyiL 
What news do you tdl 7 
There is somewhat of obsettrUg, 
Even children wiU meddle withit 

He is far from being generous 

He is really a wise man 

I cannot help it 

I cannot tell you (it is not in my 

iwwer to tell you) 
What prevents us from starting ? 

Jt is in my power to beat you 

There, do you see him 7 

What does he aim at ? 

Your life is concerned m it 

I am exhausted 

J will lay the blaUM upon you i 

You doit the right way jj CyQ oJ^ 

He a^it the wrong wayt (J 

Youfbrother it angry urim me 

J take U kindly of him 

Phase not to prevent my going 

You sing extremely well 

He did not keep his ioord 

One of my coats has disappeared 

There are six wanting 

I mistook the house 

You dress after the French fashion 

God wUl punish the wicked 



N. B. The prepoiitlon par most not be uied befbre the word Diea. 



y Mourir pour mourir je reste ici 
^ Pour fort qu'il soit il ne portera 
Das ce fardeau 



If I have to die, I choose to stay here 
However strong he may be, he totUnof 
carry that burden 



COMSTILirCTlON. ^27 

jours pap les rues He is always about Ihe struts 

ngent 8ur moi J have monty abcut me 

i rien de cela / know nothing tAout that • 

1 homme He aited asa man 

d^autant plus qu'il est I love him the more, or so mttch the J 

3re more^ because he is a ver jf sober man . 

t d'autant moins que vous / beUeve it less because you have not M 

ez pas vu seen it - 

en m^me vous I'affirxneriez Even if you should affirm it again and 

plus Je ne vous croirais pas again, . / would not believe you 

une neri^ qui pouvait lui He had a pride thai might have becomt 

• funeste fattU to him 

:hant comme la peste He is as wicked as the plague 

X y alier He at last went there 

ez ^chapp^ belle You had a narrow escape 

la donoez belle You humbug me 

nes de plus belle We drank anew ^ 

erment He took his oath 

e peut pas , That cannot be 

vous ? What is the matter with you ? 

k Tceil ? What is the matter with his eye 7 



rable 
e 



! 



Methinks 



. cas Jn such a ease / 

onim^ When wanted /-t^va.* ^*' Li/i^-' 

e heure Well and good J 

ux mieux Wikh emidal&mi 

3 Turn him wX 

)as With long steps 

ts With dow steps - 

1 } LoWf in a low tone 

ase S With a low voice. 



•IVATI0N8 ON SOMB FRBMCH VERBS COMPARED WITH THE 

ENGLISH. 

ir, epouser, to marry, ' 

alter expresses to become the husband or the wife ; the 
means to join two persons in marriage. 

ppeler, se souvenir de, to remetmber, 

ippeler wants a direct objective, while se souvenir w 

K)llowed by the preposition de, 

idre, to hear (any noise) ; 

idre parler de, to hear of Tany circumstance) ; 

ndre dire que , . .to hear that, 

zar of a person is translated by avoir des nouvelles de, 

tudent must pay great attention to what precedes, as the verb , 

is generally used very improperly by foreigners. ' J 



4SB 

ReoHir, sooe^der, to micceed. 

RtuMsir istohe sueeetsfiUj nuxeder is to MiceeMlaiiedKr 
person, to come after. 

Noorrir, donner i manger, to feed. 
Jiourrir nignifies to wmrish^ -and is generally api^ed to a 
pennaneDt habit. Dmmer d manger is to feed, to gife food. 

Ex. : Allez donner i manger i mon cheral. 
Go mud Jud my kant, 

DoQter, se douter de, to doubt. 
Douter is to doubt the troth of something ; 9t dovUr 
nlfies to have an idea that the thing" may be true. 

8e rooqner de, rire de, to laugh at. 

8e moquer de is generally applied to pefCMMM, m an iMW ^ or 
any thing relating to the looks or words of a persoiL 

Eire de can also be used for persons, but is the only one tfaat 
can be properly applied to thii^. 

Ex: . Je rials de cette enteigne, / wat laughing M tkd j%h. 

Tivre, demeurer, to live. 

Vivre means to ezisti demeurer to reside. 

Retourner, rendre, to return. 

Retoumer means to come back ; and rendre^ to give badE, 
to restore. 

Croire, penser, to hetieve^ to think. I 

Croire is the only one of these two verbs that can gorern a 
personal pronoun and that can therefore be made reflective. 

Ex. : They wpald have tbooght me crazy, 
lis wfauraient eru fou. 
I thought myself happy, Je me erojfau heureux. 

Croire en, to believe in. 

Peneer, in the past tenses, followed by an infinitive, signiiieB 
to have likBy to be on the point, and also to imagine, and some- 
times to think. This last verb, before an infinitive, is better 
rendered by croire or penser d. 

Comprendret apprendre, to understand. 
Comprendre is to conceive, to comprehend.; ap premh t v 
to hear, to Jkave been told. 

Ex.: J'aiapprisqueTous^tieztomb^, I^OidentoodihatyfmkaiSdiffi^ 
Cktrder, tenh-, to keep. 

, Garder is to watch, or to make one^e self the matter of; 
tenir is to hold. 



CONSTRUCTION. 429 

Tenir une maison, un maffosin, means, to keep a house, to 
keep a store. 

Garder une mcUson, un magasin, signifies, to watch a 
house, a store. 

Arr^ter, t^oucher, to stop. 

Arriter is to stop an object that moves ; houcher is to stop a 
hole. 

Porter, mener, to carry, and compounds. 

Porter^ and its compounds, are used when the person or 
things carried is lifted from the ground ; and, mener, and its 
compounds, when it is led or taken from one place to another. 

Prendre, mener, to take. 

Prendre is to take possession of; mener signifies to lead 
from one place to another. 

- Marcher, se promener, to walk, 

Ma/rcher is the action of gomg, on foot, from one place to 
another ; se promener signifies, to go out for the purpose of 
taking an airmg, and has that signification in the following in- 
stances. 

en voiture "1 fin a carriage 

en cabriolet \to take \ in a gig 

8fi nrnmenpr ^ ®" traineau f a ride \ in a sleigh 
He promener < ^ ^^^^^^ J y^^ horseback 

en bateau i to take ^ in a boat 
.en canot \ a saU (in a pleasure boat 

Remark. Observe that to udalk, to ride, to sail, to a place, 
must be translated by aUer and not by se promener. 

Ex. : I will walk down to the store, 
JHrai au magtuin. 
Let us sail to the bay, 
AUona h la baie tn biUeau. 
Will you ride to Harlem ? 
Voulez'vous aiUrfusqu^h Harlem H eheval ? 

The verb aller, answers for the verb to go out, when the 
place where the nominative of the verb goes, follows this verb. 

Ex. : He went out to the garden, /( tai alii dona lejardm. 

Aller, is often used for to be, when we speak of the health. 

Ex. : Comment ceia va-t-il ? How goes it ! 

Prendre garde, to take care. 

Prendre garde, followed by an infinitive, signifies to take 
care not, and does not require to be followed by the negative, 
as in English. 



490 coNsntvcnoH. 

Ee. s Prenes garde de tomber, Takt omr§ not to fitU 
(See what wu nid on tbis ▼eib, Remark 7th, page 306.) 

Manger, to eat, cannot be followed in French by the wovdi 
corresponding to dinner, breakfast, svpper, and the like, the 
verbs diner, dejeHner, souper, must be used instead of these 
English expressions. 

Purler frangaU, anglais, ^c, means to speak French, 
English, 4^, or, to speak the French, the Enfi-ltsh language. 
But parser le Frangais, Vanglaia, signifies only to speak the 
French, the English, Thus say: Jlme parla FVangait, be 
spoke French to me, and not: II me parla le Fran pais. 

OF 80MB ENGLISH TERBa 

To get. 

There is no French verb to represent /o^«t, which is thenr 
fore translated in different ways, according to its sense, .lis 
past participle, got, is entirely suppressed in French afief ihe 
v^rb to have. Je I'ai, I have got it. 

When followed by a preposition or an adverb, asi fo f«l tS) 
to get out, it is generally represented in French by a vfrt 
which answers both for to get, and the preposition, and wUdi 
can be found in dictionaries. 

To go andget^ is expressed by alter chercher. 

7b get, followed by a past participle, is tran^ted into Frendi, 
by a pronominal verb, when fate alone is tlie occasion of the 
action expressed by the past participla Thos: II se noifOj sig- 
nifies^ he got drowned, and also, he drovmed himself. 

Remark. Much distinction should be nmde'between the 
passive Verbs and the compound tenses of the reflective, redr 
procal, and pronominal, verbs, always construed with a douUe 
pronoun, and formed with the auxiliary to be. 

The latter express an action which took place, and the 
former the stale resulting from that action. 

Thus, Je me suis cnrhume, means, / took cold; 
And, Je suis enrhumS, means, I have a cold* 

The same distinction must be made between the foUowing 
phrases, and the like. 

Elle s^est mariee, and Elle est mariee, 

II s^est noye, and // est noye. 

To happen, arHver. 

This verb is always an impersonal in French, and can take 
an indirect objective. 
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11 lui arriTft d« Hre, He happened <o Uugh* 

H arrira que mon oncle moarut, - It happened that my uneli died. 

(SkMnetlmes to happen^ is rendered by venir d. 

SSki Tiennent k se quereller, ff they happen to quarrel 

To become, detentr. 

To become, devenir, followed by qf^ must be rendered ifl 
French as in the following examples. 

^ Ctu'estdeyenu votre frere ? 

Whai hat become of your brother f 
Je ii« aais pas oe qu'U est devcnu, 
J do nfd know whtU hat become qf him4 

OF TBB ENGLISH AVZtLlARIKSf USED ALOttB. 

The English make great use of their auxiliary verbs, em« 
ployed alone, to affirm, deny, ask questions, or express sur^ 
prise. The French cannot do the same in their language^ 
•ither because 4be sense of their phrases must be more oom' 
J^t^ or because some of the French verbs corresponding to 
ftagUsh auxiliaries are also active or neuter. If we consider 
tIM many of these verbs are used in English to keep up the 
conversation, it will seem natural that foreigners should be 
sometimes at a loss to represent them in French. The expla- 
nations which foUow, will therefore be found useful for that 
^ purpose. 

1. The verbs, / am, / am not, you hate, you have not, they 
will^ they will not, you shall, you shall not, you did, you did 
not, f c, used to express affirmation or negation, are often sim« 
ply translated by oui, and non. In other instances, the word 
that is understood in English, is used in French ; or the adverbs 
certainement, certainly ; pas du tout, not at allj or others 
suggested by the impression of the moment. 

2. Are you? are you not?, did they? did they not? wilt 
uou?. wiU you not? used to ask questions, may be translifted 

- by vradmentt truly 7 n^est-ce-pas ? is it not 7 &c. 

3. The same auxiliaries, placed after another verb that ex* 
presses an action performed, and used in order to know whether 
the person to whom the question is asked has performed the 
same action or not, are simply translated by, Et vous, et luU 
et elle 9 f c. 

Ex. : I have dined, have you ? J^ai dini^ et voua 7 

4. The verbs wiU, would, shaU, should, can, could, may^ 
might, and mTist, which are represented by peculiar verbs in 
French, are generally translated into French by these verbsj 
even when used by these auxiliaries in English. 







ii Most jpsMnllT th? Picacfc wtmunee is formed m if tbe 
verb watiessxaiad had bees expfefled in the English phnae; or, 
9iteT tu otuGa kawe^ bj suKpiT ad^iin^ the objectiTe to the Terb. 

J4 mis ceLiy Is •sroyBs-roaa 1 I keHat tkat^ dm fMi 7 
E&e»>v(ius TialaiTif * Je Lr •■% -Ant yHi «tdb ? / cm. 

^»^*"' When after Ae veib to &e, an adrerb of place is 
andecatood in the Fhgfah fleatence, thai adverb must be ex- 
pceaKd in Freneh. 



K tf r^nie i h M Mpag neT cm, cBe 7 est. 



Bimcin.Tt. 

Ho BOC jmt wdiscnniiBateljry moMim^ jomr^ sou-, on, and 
wuMiimetj jamrmetj woiree, ammie. These latter ezpras Um 
whole dantion of the avnuji^, day, evemngTj and yeor, whOe 
&e temer are wed for eertain pcnods of the morMti^, dfl^, 
4^. Thus we saj^ 

Je psurrai Is joom^ U soar^e svce toqs, 
JwiB spemd ike dta^ tic cvemif wilft yti^ and, 

n Tient ie sotr, Ht emmes im the ntnmg. 

The preposition iJi, which is sappre^sed in the aboYe sen- 
tence, is expressed by de, in the fcrilowing, and the like. 

Qoatre Beoresda lasciii, Ftmr t^eUek m fAs wmnumg. 

In TeckoQing,^iir, sa, fc. are most generally preferred. 

Trois jours, TiDgtsBs. 
People, peuple, geiUj monde. 

Peuvie is people, nation ; gens is a certain class of people; 
as, les braves gensy the good people; monde means a number 
of persons gathered in the same place. 

II y arait beaucoap^ de monde. There were many pp^eiu. 

Place, lieo, endroit, pletce. 

Place means seat, the place of a thing, a room, a square. 

Mezi voire place, J'aiUttui de la pUue. 

Cest une b<mne place. Ce limre h*est pasdsa pUue. 

R demeure done la place Ropie, 

The English word place, signifying a city, may be rendered 
by pays, or by endroU, when it iheaas a small town . 
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Lieu^ endroit, place, are always used with a certain idea of 
tomparison, preference, exclusion. They signify a place 
which is in some part of a rooni) a house, a city, or a country. 
Lieu is more poetical than endrait 

Cherchez dans qmlqu' autre endroit, 
JVbtM Stions dans un lieu disert, 
Je Vai mis dans quelque endroit, 
n^itaitdans un endroit iloign6. 

Pays, campagne, patrie, contree, country. 

Pays, is a country, an extent of land,^under the same form 
of government ; campagne is the country, the field, out of 
town ; pairie signifies a man's native land ; and contree cor- 
responds to region. 

Parole, mot, worU, Parole, is applied to spoken words 
only, and mot both to written and spoken words. With the 
possess! vie adjective parole ^ a spoken word is preferred to mot, 
mes paroles, my words ; d ces mots, at these words. 

Pidce, morceau, piece, (a part of a whole.) 

Piece, is a piece to stop a hole ; and when followed by the 
doan which expresses its nature, conveys the idea of a larger 
quantity than morceau, 

Un morceau de viande, is a piece of meat that a person can 
eat ; une piece de viande, is a very large piece of meat 

Parent and relation. 

The French word parent, means not only the father and 
mother^ but all the persons of a family ; relation, means inter- 
course, 

Voisin, prochain, neighbour, 

Voisin is a person who lives close by us; it has its femi- 
nine voisine, Prochain, is our neighbour, our brother, as 
used in the gospel. It has no feminine. 

Negociant, marchand, merchant. 

The French word marchand does not correspond to the 
English word merchant, but signifies seller; Bs,unmarchand 
de musique, a music seller ; merchant is expressed in French 
by negociant. 

The words man, woman, boy, girl, employed in the sense 
of seller, are generally Iranslated into French by marchand, 
marchande. 

Tlius, lejnarchand d^huUres, la marchande de pommes, 
will translate the oyslerman and the apple-woman. 

Remark. Jeune hofnme, young man, is formed of two 
words, which the French are so well accustomed to pronounce 
together, with the elision required by the meeting of the e 
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mote with tke h mute, that in the plural the additional s wbicb 
prevents the elision, seems to produce a harsh sound tbatn 
avoided by using jeunes gens^ young people. Jeunes gens 
can likewise be understood for young people of both sexes. 

Persanne^ though feminine, is applied to persons of both 
flexes; but this word, preceded by the adjectives charmante^ 
jeune, belle eijolie^ is exclusively applied to ladies. 

Ecolier, ecdiere signifies a person going to school. The 
English word scholar^ signifying a man of learning, must be 
rendered by un homme instruit. Thus, des vers cPecolier 
means poor poetry, and not the work of a scholar. 

ha veUle^ the eve, and le lendemain, the next day, can both 
be followed by de, 

Ex.: La Teille, le lendemain de notre depart, 
T%e eve, tke next day after our departure, 

Alors, done, then. 

Done is only used to draw a conclusion, and when it can 
be supplied by therefore. It is generally placed after the 
verb, or in compound tenses before the participle. 

n est done ruin^. He ia then ruined, 

Alors, means then^ cU that period, at that time. 

Rbmarjc 1. The past participle left, used after a noun, is 
translated into French by encore^ as follows ; or the whole 
phrase is construed with the impersonal neuter verb, rester. 



I have three left, j;jj^« 



encore trots. 
en reste troi». 



Remark 2. The adjective pretty, used to modify a follow- 
ing adjective or adverb, is translated by the adverb assez. 

He is pretty tall, XI est assez grand. 

, Pretty well, Jtssex Hen. 

Remark 3. Bight and wrong, which, in some instances, 
have no proper correspondent in French, must be translated by 
analogy with the following sentences. 

You did right or wrong, Vous avez bien or malfaU. 

TTiat IS the right way, C*est comme cela or fa. 

That is the wrong way, Ce n*est pas comme etla or f a. 

You applied to the right person, Vous vous ites adressi dquHlfd- 

lait. 

You applied to the wrong per- Vous ne vous ites pas adressi 4 V^ 

•<^ U/allait. 

That is right, Cela va bien. 

That is wrong, 5 ^'^ «« «» P<u Wen. 

Tu • u. J < CelavamaL 
The right side, VendroU. 

The wrong side, Venvers. 
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IRK 4. Both, when not in the cases mentioned pages 
id 406, is used as follows : 



ung aDd rich, 
sea and land, 



Tant jeune que riche^ or merely 

jeune et riehe. 
Par mer et par terre or tant par mir 

que par terre. 



LIST OF ENGLISH PHRASES WHICH REQUIRE PARTICULAR 

ATTENTION. 



{ 



immaterial to me, 

ter; never mind, 
. care, 

procure a pen ? 
: afford to buy that, 
I afford it at that price, 
J spare a moment? 

>are that pen, 

own; we are too crowded 

lo you mean ? 

it mean to put that. 



practising, (on any instru- 

nt,) 

a ascertain how far he has 

le? 

ued motionless, 

^nquered an immense coun- 

iqucred the Turks, 
:tle was fought, 
lU on you, 
( a call, 

oes it avail me to know ? 
avails learning without 
tue? 

lose ladies home, 
I journey, 
d you like your journey 7 

) you like this country? 

•urst out a laughing, 

ist be silent, 

move, 

ivays shake the table, 

) long as you please, 

y to do that better, 
come by six o'clock, 
a supply us with coal ? 



Cela mhit indiffirent; e^est igal; 

e*est la mime chose, 
C est igal; n*y faUee paa attmUon, 
Cela nCjat igal, 

DoiS'je alter ehereher une plume 7 
Je ri'ai pas les may ens tPaeheter eda, 
Je ne peux pas le vendre it ce prix, 
Pouvex'votu disposer iPtm moinent f 
Je peux voua donner cette plums, 
Je n'at pas besoin de cette plume, 
Poussez'Vous ; nous sommes irop 

pressis ieL 
Que voulez'Vous dire ? 
Je n^avms pas PintentUm do meMrt 

cda, 
EUe itudie sa legon de musique, 

PouveZ'Vous savoir jusqu*oik U est 

aUi? 
J*itais toujours sans mouvement, 
Jls conquirent un pays immense, 

J^Tous vamqidmes les Tares, 

La bataUlefut donnSe. 

Je passerai ehez vous. 

Venez nous voir, 

A q[uoi me sert de saooir ? 

Ji quoi sert la science sans la vertu f 

Conduisez ces dames chez dies, 

Jefisun voyage. 

Avez-vous iti satirfiait de voire v<h 

yage? 
Comment trouoez-vous ee pays 7 
lis iclalirent de rire. 
Rnefaut rien dire. 
Jfe bougez pas, 

Vousfaites toujours remuer la table, 
FaUeS'le aussi long-tems qu*U vous 

pUnra. 
J^essaierai de lefaire mieux. 
TUhez de ventr h six heures. 
Pouvez-vous nousfoumir du eharbon7 
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It is as much as 'to say that I m- C*est eomme ti voui dUiex que je 

tended lo cheat you, vaulaia vcns tromper. 

He cannot make himself under' -41 ne peut pas se /aire cmnprenire, 

stood, 
I will thank you for the slate, Voulez-vcus bien me donnez Par- 

doise. 
You neTer mind what you are Vovsne faitesjamaiM aitenlienact 

about, que ViAis/aitea, 

He does not know what he is about, Jl ne salt ee qu^itjaii. 
To keep always praying aloud is // est impossible de prier toujawt 

impossible, i haute voix. 

Why do you stop reading ? - Pourquoi cessez-vous de lire ? 
Do you attend the French church? Mez-vous a Veglise Fran^aisel 
I will attend to it immediately, Je vais m*en oecvper tout de suite. 
You hurt me ; slop ! J^ Vous mefaites mal ; finissez ! 

She does not improve in hi6r writing. EUle nefait pas de progris dau mm 

/ icriture. 

That is improved, V Cela va "mieux. 

I might as well go there^ // vaudrait tout autant quefjfeBsstt. 

I give up, L* Tyrenonce, 

You must not ^ve up to them, // nefaut pas leur cider. 
I think 1 mentioned it to you, « Je crois queje vous en at parU, 

Did you find him in ? "^ialavez vous trouvi chez lui 7 

IVhat is the matter ? De quoi s*agit-U ? ^u'y-o-f-if 7 

What is the matter with you?^ Qu' avez-vcus ? 
What is the matter with your eye ? Q,u'' avez'Votis d P(tU ? 
I can't help it, Je ne peux pas /aire auirement. 

What did he sell it for ? Pour eombien Ta-f-t/ vendu 7 

Let them come in, Faites les entrer. 

He lives next door, // demeure i la maison, d'i edti. 

The book which lies under the Le litre qui est sous la table. 

table, 
I was lyin^ down, J*itais eouchi. 

She was sitting, £U« itait assise^ 

We lost sight of the land, ^ous perdtmes la terre de we. 

Sixpence worth of apples, Pour six sous de pommes. 

Speak the truth, DUes la vMU, 

Try to have it ready against my T&chez que ce aoU pr£t pour gtmrnl 

coming, je viendrai. 

Will you make or mend a pen for Voulez-vous me taUler une plume ? 

me? 
Do it for my sake, FaiteS'te pour P amour de moL 

For shortness' sake. Pour abriger. 

For goodness' sake, Je vous en prie. 

I do not feel well, Je ne me sens pas bien. 

How long is it since you saw him Combien y a-t-U que vous ne Pntx 

last? 9u? 

Yoalook as if something had hap- On dirmt qu^U vous est orrtr^ 

pened to you, quelque chose, 

I would rather stay, J^aimerais miettx rester. 

Had it not been for me. Si cen^avaU i 16 pour moL 

This amount will answer, Celts aomme auffirtu 
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We missed you very much, J^Tous avons hien resserUi voire ol^ 

senee. 

It gives me pleasure to know, . Je ntU eharmi de 8aooir» 

It makes me happy to inform 3raii9 Je «um heureux de powfofr veus In- 

fonner. 

It was not until he came, Ci neftU qv^ upri» qu^UfiU wnrwi. 

At the age of fifteen, A PAge de quinxe aiCi. 

Forthe world, Peur totd au monde. 

Let him alone, LaUtez-U trmiqviUe, 

AU the time, CmaimieUemeni. 

Let see, AUendeu 

Go on ; come on, AlUme, 

EEere; take, Tenex. 

MANNER OF BXPKB8SINO THB HOURS OF THE OAT IN FRSNCH. 

midi, 18 o^clock (at noon.) 

minuit, 18 o^eUtek. (at night) 

une heure, 1 o'eloek, 

deux heures, 8 tMoek, 

deux heures etun quart, « quarter nfier 8. 

midi et demi, hdf-fa$t 18. 

minuit moins un quart, « qmarter of 18. 

trois heures et demie, haif'paei 3. 

quatre heures moins un quart, a quarter of 4, 

cinq heures et Tin^t minutes, 80 mimUes after 5. 

six heures moins dix minutes 10 mimUee of 6. 

sept heures, &c. 7 o'clock, <^c. 



VOCABULARY. 

The words contained in the exeroiaes of this Grammar, are to be fbood in a die- 
tionajry ; but it must be observed that in some instances tlie proper word Is not given. 
Tills Vocabulary is therefore intended to supply the deficiency of tiie dietieoaries. It 
is however important to add that, when looUnf Ibr a word the learner dKmld kaofar 
to what part of speech it t>elongs : the negligence of this would occasion many fbultSL 
If the word, the French of which Is looked for, is the pret^t or participle of a verb, 
ttie learner most look for the present of the infinitive of this verb. 

PAGE. 

73 Farmer, /ermier; milliner, modwle ; plane-tree, jilatoiie; corpora- 
tion, corporation; adjutant, adjudant; broker, courtier; tur( 
gozon ; goods, marchimdiset ; rabbit, lajim. 

76 Amount, montanJt\ third, lier»; work, (written work)'ei<orag«; 

skin, peau; city, viUe; United States, Etate-Unie; London, 
Londres; speech, discours ; landlord, proprUtaire; gi^, cabrioiei^ 

77 Bean, haricot; weight, poidt; for, (prep.) jMtcr ; watch, morUre; 

endf fin. 

78 Copy, (of a book) eoremfiMre; merchant, n^gociani; clerk, eem- 

mis; flour, /sriiie; Henriad, Hmrtode (fem.); because, parci- 
fue, or parce qu* ; phie^, fiole. 
80 Pine-apple, onotiM; since, pitufiM; fire-cracker, petard; picture, 
tableau; ball, hoi; nail, dou; .trave, traoail; bolt, verrou; 
work, (manual vroMira»aUf helm, gowemaiL, 
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83 Learned, zwani; respected, respeeti; situated, silui; pointed, 
poiniu; satisfied, »ali«M< ; library, (private) bibliqthique, 

85 Presbyterian, jnreJtbj^Urims for, (conj.) ear ; habit, habiittde ; beet, 
beiierave ; 

87 Deceitful, irompewr ; not of age, mtnnir; crazy, fou; gown, ro6e; 

yet, encore ; puin, douleur, 

88 Jesuits, Ji^sMtlM ; commander, commamfanf; end,jln. 

69 Satisfied, satitfoU; waistcoat, gti«< ; breast-pin, ^n^k ; watch, 
montre , carriage, voiiiire; dress, robe ; amiable, aiauMe; miss, 
mademoUtUe. , 

90 To work, travaUler; yet, eependmU ; satisfied, 9alt5/«<; to IItc, 
(to dwell) demeurer; place, endroit; bill, eompte; to grant, 
aeeorder; to preserve, eonserver ; for ever, poiir toujowe, 

$1 Tq wish, dishrtr ; to mend, raecomm<N/fr ; exercise, f Afrtne. 

95 Dollar, dollar, gourde^ or piastre; cent, sou; franc, /rohe; postp 

office, fMwte; to spend, (money) cf^rtuer; about, environ ; like, 
eomme ; store, mogosin. 

96 Part, partie, (fern.) ; sentence, phrase ; rank, rang, 

100 To break, caaer ; about, de ; to cry, pleurtr ; that, (conj.) fve, or 

ftt'; indebted for, redetaUede; misunderstanding, dyfirend] 
gutter, ruitMeau ; spoil, giUer. 

101 Elxercise, thime; premium, prtx ; fault, /itite; yet, encore ; bank, 

banque, 
163 Word, (spoken) porotc ; to deceive, trompcr ; cup, taste. 
165 To take, emporler ; blinds, /oioum^ ; to bring up, keiser ; to walk, 

marcher, 
16S Pleasant, agriable; conceited, prSsomptuetue ; to wallz, valser] 

selfish, igoUle ; to give up, eMer. 
169 Orazy, /ou; sectarians, teclmre* ; belief, eroyonce ; opponents, 

adversaires, 
176 To perform, ^'oiier; manager, dirtcteur ; for the future, d Paeenir\ 

rose-colour, eouletm de rose ; spoiled, g&ti ; shut up, er^fermi, 
179 To preserve, eonserver ; lVi!liam, GuiUaume ; to expect, espirtr\ 

quartette, qttoluor; deficit, d^dt ; 
184 Lock, sermre ; back-shop, arrUre'bouiique ; eave, avant'tmt ; bat> 

ehanve'Sowris freemason, franc-magon ; boot-jack, tirS'^foUe, 

188 Tie, Hen ; pamphlet, pamjlet : fly, voUr : assistance, secmirs, 

189 Country, (out of town) eampaghe : ball, bal; constable, kvdssier'j 

country, (region) pays ; fall, automne, 

191 Story, histoire ; crown, eouronne ; generally ordinaxremenl ; large, 
grand, 

194 Dress, robe j box, boUe; crossed, traversi; stream, ruisseau; spoil- 
ed, g&t6 ; pack, meute; sportsman, chasseur; bunch of grapes, 
grappe de raisins f overwhelmed, acea6/^; nonsense, fr^l»e; to 
give up, donner, 

196 To succeed, riussir; on account of, ^ cause de; cartridge, ear' 
louche; before, (adverb) at£|}arot;anl. 

1 98 Perceive, apercevotr ; knowledge, talenl ; eagerness, empressement ; 
pleasant, igr^oiic; lump, fnoreeoK ; apology, excuse; besides, 
«« cttire; passion, (anger) colire; German, Jillemand, 

too Buckskin, peaudedaim; goat,cAeVe; beaver, castor; sheet, feuUle; 
lace, detdelle; to returr^ rendre; two edged, a deux tranchants; 
to cross, troperstr; air, (fiiUow«fLby gun) .trail; ice cream. 
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PAGE. 

glaces, pi.; pepper-box, poivriire; mustard-pot, nunUardier; 
fritters, bHgnets, 

201 Bill, biUet ; inanufacturer,/a6rtcanf ; sign, enseigne ; segar, eigare ; 

clam, palourde ; dealer, marchand ; paper-man, papttier, 

202 Holy land, ttrre sainte. 

204 Italy, Italie ; Spain, Espa^ne ; Pyrenean mountains, les PyrinSes; 

Alps, Us Alpta ; bounded on, homi a; frozen, glacitd ; Mediter- 
ranean, MidUerranie ; Asia, Jlste ; Atlantic, ^Umitique ; /e VolgOf 
le Don^ le Danube, le Rhin, PElbe ; Germany, ^Uemagne ; la Vis-' 
tide ; Poland, la Pologne ; /a Loire, la Seinef le Rh6ne,la Garcnne^ 
VEAre, U Tage, le Douro, U Pd, la Tmnise, la Severn, le Shannon ; 
Scandinayian mountains, 2e» Doffrines; England, ^nglelerre; 
Ireland, Irlande ; Norway, ^orvige ; Sweden, Suide ; Crapel, 
Krapack ; Hungary, Hongrie ; west-wind, ziphir; to temper, 
tempirer ; le Havre ; London, Londres ; la Martinique, la Hanane, 
Pirou, Etna, Sidle ; Japan, Japan. 

205 Cloth, drap ; crown, icu; string, corde; champaigne, champagne ; 

Russia, Russie; Prussia, Prusse; Austria, ,^uirieke; piece, 
moreeau, 

206 Papei*, journal; spend, (time) passer; place, lieu; fortunate,' 

Aetcreiur ; deed, eontraeU 

206 To light, ieUdrer; endowed, dcui ; artless, nmf; novel, roman. 

211 To conquer, (persons) vaincre ; to prosecute, persicuter ; vampire, 
vampire; to suck,»ticer; trunk, miaUtf ; miser, ladre; article, objet* 

213 To introduce, pr^f enter; partner, assoeU; nun, religieuse ; country- 
man, eompatricie; Spaniard, Espagnol; gambler, yotieiir; navy, 
marine, 

215 Shop, (work-shop) atilier; yard, yorcie, fem. ; for, (after to bwf 

and to sell) a, 

216 To put on, mettre ; physician, m£decin ; City-Hall, hdteUde-viUe; 

to inquire for, demander. 

217 Oration, oraison; dictation, dietie ; parsing, antdyse ; dot, point, 
220 Half opened, entr'ouverte ; to bring forth, rapporter. 

223 Steam-boat, bateau^ii-vapeur; noisy fellow, tapageur; album, album, 
229 Mass, messe ; to trim, (sea term) oriefUer ; confidence, eonfianee ; 

disposition, earact^e. ' 

233 Clean, propre ; course, cours ; convenient, commode ; to stop, arriter, 

235 Board, planche ; tall, grand, 

236 Expense, dipense ; particularly, surUyut, 

239 To marry, (to become the h usband or wife) ipouser ; conceited, vain» 

241 To requite, reconnoitre ; pleased, charmS. 

243 rtiily lATe, ordinaire ; boarding-house, pension ; celebrated, ciUbre ; 

indebted, redevable, bowed down, courbi. 
245 Disengaged, libre ; note, billet ; to spend, (time) passer, 

248 Mercy upon, pitiS de. 

249 To bow to, saluer ; to walk on, marcher, 
253^ Bill, compte. 

254 Successful, heureux ; cmzy,fou ; part, parti, (mas.) ; hardly, Upeine, 

255 To trust, sefier d ; custom-house, douane, 

258 To mistake, se tromper'j to disgrace, se dishonorer ; to bring (per- 
sons) amener; burymg-ground, cimetiere; to gamble, jouer; 
[change, bourse; to niMcribe, (to a perioidical) i^abonner d. 
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MO Ncighboor, (broiber) fnekmn ; ^itX^ ft t muir t m umt; teport, tng; 

to gain, remparUr ; to prepare, we frff m ttr ; queer, Urmge. 
9S\ To meod, (a peo) ImaUeri eomfiwt, kien-^tre ; exerdae, tkime. 
963 To bind, litr ; lo apply, 9*mireuer ; to Unst, m Jur a ; wagon, 

ekmr d kmmcs ; set, usMriimettL 
9S5 To be caught, iire aUrmpi ; ejamtwition, t x mm tn ; aliell, MfM0e,' 

pietnre, iMtrnt, 
9S7 Stable, itwrU ; linen, Ittle ; to kan upon, a'l j i pfei . 
M8 Pain,icWan^; todaub^^arkwOcr; tosU^^Midkcr; topdloQt, 

amwAer; to tread, (to walk) mmrtker^ wonder, ■wrgatfc ; piece, 

(a broken piece) aierceaK; to speak, (the truth) 4in\ to poll, 

(the ears) lircr; to east down, kmaaer; to bos a penon's ears, 

a m f/Ul er; tear, leraic 
S71 Very hard, (af^ied to the weather) Meii>rC 
t74 Relaiire, jMroil ; pamphlet, ^tvdktvc 
S78 To spoil, f^tf^ ; soiled, mU ; box, emuu, 
279 Younger, eatUL 

980 Taetiaan, foclfieteii ; fnuBoe, cedre. 

981 Oenteel, smmNc 

989 Neat,/^ 

986 BeskJes, e» oicirt ; about, eonceriieni ; to gather mfiNnttkn, r^ 

euaiUr da rokgagnemetu ; care, pctnt ; partiality, friAdim; 
situation, plmee ; trial, ^prtMw. 
988 Concerning, om jiijel de ; particulars, iHmUw ; thankftdly, svee r^ 
c — aat ft s wge ; ior cash, eompiant ; change, auMniaie; age, fi2dc,* 
to perform, /btre ; to deal with, osotr tjfmrt it; ring^ bt^w, 

990 Toung men, jeunes geru ; to guess, detmer. 

995 To pay for, psyer ; to stop^ t'mn'iier ; to pipe, Jmur dt ImJUU. 

996 Nauve land, pairie, 

301 Country, pay9 ; to watch, veiKer ; to bring back, nytperfcr. 

303 Parlour, ialon ; for, pendant. 

310 To deliver, rewuUre ; to spc»id (time) passer. 

312 Giddy, iUmrdi ; terms, condiiians ; painting, (the art) petaAirt. 

316 Place, (spot) (ten; clothes, tardea ; part,jMnti, (mas.) 

317 Miserable, (applied to things) pUiyaiU ; to liTe^^Cto exist) mrt; 

to agree, s'aeeorder. 

321 To succeed, r^UMtr; sorrr for, /(cA^ de ; to injure, (to prejodioe) 

ntdre ; celebrated, eiUore, 

322 To hear, (to learn) tqtprendre; glass, (to drink) verre. 

326 To inform, tnsfriMre ; to imagine, «'tm«gm«r ; prevent, Mi]i^«A<r; 

to think, (followed by an infinitive) erotre; perform, rcmpKr. 
399 Neat, inen faU ; for want of^ faule de ; shell, coqviUs. 
331 To fight, (to combat) eimbaitre ; word, parole, 
337 At sea, en mer ; to comply with, eompUdre k ; gloomy, morm', 

abode, sSjour. 

340 To give up, rencncer i ; rent, diekirure. 

341 To ask a question, faire vne question ; to take, mener ; bill, nUmm» 
343 ' To preserve, «on/ire , to do wrong, «ia( /aire. 

355^ To be still, reefer iranquiUe; to be kept in, ITrs'miff Mur srrKi ; 
vexatious, yileAnu?: fit, apropos. 

^J^^-j^yoewboltLrj that precedes is consUhrahly hicresaed and csBlaiiiesn tbe 
woidewWeh might have preseoted My 4lffleulV.^^^^^^^^ 
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